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“ 4 DEEP* idea of world-destruction (Weltvernichtungsidee) 

lies at the root of every Aristophanic comedy, and, like a 
fantastically ironical magic tree, springs up in it with blooming 
ornament of thoughts, with singing nightingales, and climbing, 
chattering apes.” This is a sentence translated from the German 
of Heinrich Heine, who, of all poets, was the one best fitted to 
appreciate the depth of Aristophanes, to pierce beneath his smiling 
comic mask, and to read the underlying Weltvernichtungsidee 
with what he calls its “jubilee of death and fireworks of annihi- 
lation.” Perhaps, as is common with German writers of imagi- 
nation, Heine pushes his point too far, and insists with too much 
force upon the “jubilee of death,” “the fireworks of annihila- 
tion.” The strong wine of his own paradox intoxicates his 
judgment, and his taste is somewhat perverted by the Northern 
tendency to brood upon the more fantastic aspects of his subject. 
It is not so much Aristophanes himself whom Heine sees, as 
Aristophanes reflected in the magic mirror of his own melancholy 





_ * It is almost impossible to translate this word, which will frequently recur 
in the article, and which seems to depend for its force upon the conception of 
the satiric spirit, as that which “stets vernichtet,” the Mephistophilistic 
** verneinender geist.” 
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and ironical fancy.. Yet, after making these deductions, the 
criticism we have quoted seems to us to be the proper preface to 
all serious study of the greatest comic poet of the world. It 
strikes the true keynote, and tunes our apprehension to the right 
pitch ; for, in approaching Aristophanes, we must -divest our 
minds of all the ordinary canons and definitions of comedy:—we 
must forget what we have learned from Plautus and Terence, 
from Molitre and Jonson. No modern poet, except perhaps 
Shakspeare and Calderon in parts, will help us to understand 
him. We must not expect to find the gist of Aristophanes in 
vivid portraits of character, in situations borrowed from every- 
day life, in witty dialogues, in carefully constructed plots arriving 
at felicitous conclusions. All these elements, indeed, he has; 
but these are not the main points of his art. His plays are not 
comedies in the sense in which we use the word, but scenic 
allegories, Titanic farces in which the whole creation is turned 
upside down; transcendental travesties, enormous orgies of 
wild fancy and unbridled imagination, Dionysiac dances in which 
tears are mingled with laughter, and fire with wine; Choruses 
that, underneath their oceanic merriment of leaping waves, hide 
silent deeps of unstirred thought. If Coleridge was justified in 
claiming the German word Lustspiel for the eel comedies 
of Shakspeare, we have a far greater right to appropriate this 
wide and pregnant title to the plays of Aristophanes. The 
brazen’ mask which crowns his theatre smiles indeed broadly, 
serenely, as if its mirth embraced the universe ; but its hollow 
eye-sockets suggest infinite possibilities of profoundest irony. 
Buffoonery carried to the point of paradox, wisdom disguised as 
insanity, and gaiety concealing the whole sum of human disap- 
pointment, sorrow, and disgust, seem ready to escape from its 
open but rigid lips, which are moulded to a proud perpetual 
laughter. It is a laughter which spares neither God nor man— 
which climbs Olympus only to drag down the Immortals to its 
scorn, and trails the pall of august humanity in the mire ; but 
which, amid its mockery and blasphemy, seems everlastingly 
asserting, as by paradox, that reverence of the soul which bends 
our knees to Heaven and makes us respect our brothers. Yet 
there is nothing sinister or even serious in Aristophanes. He 
did not write in the sarcastic, cynical old age of his nation or his 
era. He is rather the voice of its superabundant youthfulness : 
his genius is like a young man sporting, in his scorn of danger, 
with the thought of death ; like Achilles, in the sublimity of his 
beauty, mimicking the gestures of Thersites. Nor, again, are 
his thoughts shaded down, concealed, wrapped up in symbols. 
On the contrary, the very “ Weltvernichtungsidee” of which 
Heine speaks, leaps forth and spreads its wings beneath the full 
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blaze of Athenian noon-day, showing a glorious face as of scuip- 
tured marble and a comely person unashamed. It is not the 
morbid manifestations of sour secretions and unnatural juices, 
but the healthy. product of keen vitality and perfectly har- 
monious functions.’ Into the clear light his paradoxes, and his 
‘irony, and his unblushing satire spring like song-birds rejoicing 
in their flight. “Wighgbaess 

Then, again, how miraculously beautiful are “the blooming 
ornament of thoughts,” “the nightingales and climbing apes,” of 
which we spoke! No poet—not even Shelley—has exceeded 
the choruses of the Birds and Clouds in swiftness, radiance, 
and condensed imagination. Shakspeare alone, in his “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” and the “Tempest ;’ or Calderon, in 
some of his allegorical dramas, carries us away into the same 
enchanted land, where the air is purer and the skies are larger 
than in our world ; where the stars are close above our heads, 
and where the flowers harbour visible spirits—elfs and Ariels 
clinging to the branches, and dazzling fireflies tangled in the 
meadow-grass beneath our feet. Nor is it only by this unearthly 
splendour of visionary loveliness that Aristophanes attracts us. 
Beauty of a more mundane and sensual sort is his. Multitudes 
of brilliant ever-changing figures fill the scene; and here and 
there we find a landscape or a piece of music and moonlight 
glowing with the presence of the vintage god. Bacchic proces- 
sions of young men and maidens move before us, tossing inspired 
heads wreathed with jasmine flowers and wet with wine. The 
Mystze in the meadows of Elysium dance their rounds with the 
clash of cymbals and with madly twinkling snow-white feet. 
We catch glimpses at intervals of Athenian banquets, of mid- 
night serenades, of the palestra with its crowd of athletes, of the 
Panathenaic festival as Phidias carved it, of all the busy rhythmic 
coloured life of Greece. 

The difficulty of treating Aristophanes in an essay is twofold. 
There are first of all those obstacles which every writer on so 
old a subject has to meet. Aristophanes, like all Greek poets, 
has been subjected to prolonged and most minute criticism. He 
has formed a part of classical education for centuries, and cer- 
tain views about his poetry, substantially correct, have become 
a fixed element in our literary consciousness. Thus every fresh 
writer on the old Comedy of Athens must take a good deal of 
knowledge for granted in his readers—but what and how much 
he hardly knows. He may expect them to be acquainted with 
the details furnished by scholars like Donaldson about the times 
at which comedies were exhibited, the manner of their pre- 
sentation on the stage, and the change from the old to the 
middle and new periods. He may suppose that they will know 
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that Aristophanes stood in the same relation to Cratinus as 
Sophocles to Aischylus; that the Clouds had not so much to do 
with the condemnation of Socrates as some of the later Greek 
gossips attempted to make out; that Aristophanes was Con- 
servative in politics, philosophy, and literature, vehemently 
opposing the demagogues, the sophists, and Euripides. Again, 
he may, or rather he must, avoid the ground which has been so 
well trodden by Schlegel, Miiller, and Mitchell, in their familiar 
criticisms of Aristophanes: and he may content himself with a 
one allusion to Grote’s discussion of the Clouds. But though, 
rom this point of view, Aristophanes is almost stale from having 
been so much written about and talked about and alluded to— 
though in fact there is a primd facie pepe preee imposed on 
every one who makes his plays the subject of fresh criticism to 
pretend at least to some originality of view or statement—still 
Aristophanes has never yet been fairly dealt with or submitted 
to really dispassionate consideration. Thus he shares in com- 
mon with all poets of antiquity the disabilities of being hack- 
neyed, while he has the peculiar and private disability of never 
having been really appreciated at his worth except by a few 
scholars and enthusiastic poets. The reason for this want of 
intelligence in the case of Aristophanes is not hard to seek. 
First cf all, his plays are very difficult. Their allusions require 
much learned illustration. Their vocabulary is copious and 
rare. So that none but accomplished Grecians or devoted 
students of literature can hope to read him with much pleasure 
to themselves. In a translation his special excellence is almost 
unrecognisable. Next—and this is the real reason why Aris- 
tophanes has been unfairly dealt with, as well as the source of 
the second class of difficulties which meet his interpreters—it is 
hard for the modern Christian world to tolerate his freedom of 
speech and coarseness. Of all the Greeks, essentially a nude 
nation, he is the most naked—the most audacious in his revelation 
of all that human nature is supposed to seek to hide. The 
repugnance felt for his ironical imsouciance and for his pro- 
found indelicacy has prevented us from properly valuing his 
poety. Critics begin their panegyrics of him with apologies: 
they lift their skirts and tread delicately, passing over his 
broadest humour sicco pede, picking their way among his 
heterogeneous images, winking and blinking, hesitating and 
condoning, omitting a passage here, attempting to soften an 
allusion there, until the real Aristophanes has almost disap- 
peared. Yet there is no doubt that this way of dealing with 
our poet will not do, The time has come at which any writer 
on Greek literature, if not content to pass by Aristophanes in 
silence, must view him as he is, and casting aside for a moment 
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at least the veil of modern propriety, must be prepared to 
admit that this great comic genius was “far too naked to be 
shamed.” 

So important is this point in the whole of its bearing upon 
Aristophanes, that we may perhaps be allowed to explain the 
peculiar position which he occupies, and, without seeking to 
offer any exculpation for what offends us in the moral sensi- 
bilities of the Greeks, to show how such a product as the Comedy 
of Aristophanes took root and grew in Athens. His plays, we 
have already said, are not comedies in the modern sense but 
Lustspiele—fantastic entertainments, debauches of the reason 
and imagination. The poet when he composed them knew 
that he was writing for an audience of Greeks inebriated with 
the worship of the vintage god, ivy-crowned, and thrilling to 
the sound of orgiastic flutes. Therefore, we who read him in 
the cool shades of modern Protestantism, excited by no Diony- 
siac rites, forced to mine and quarry at his jests with grammar, 
lexicon, and commentary, unable, except by the exercise of the 
historical imagination to conceive of a whole nation agreeing to 
honour its god by frantic licence, must endeavour to check our 
natural indignation, and by no means to expect from Aris- 
tophanes such views of life as are consistent with our sober 
mood. We cannot indeed exactly apply to the case of Aris- 
tophanes those clever sophistries by which Charles Lamb de- 
fended the comic poets of our Restoration, when he said that 
they had created an unreal world, and that, allowing for their 
fictitious circumstances, the perverse morality of their plays was 
not only pardonable but even necessary. Yet it is true that his 
audacious immodesty forms a part of that Weltvernichtungsidee, 
of that total upturn and Titanic revolution in the universe, which 
he affects; and so far we may plead in his defence, and in the de- 
fence of the Athenian spectators, that his comedies were consciously 
eaggeted in their coarseness, and that beyond the limits of 
the Dionysiac festival their jokes would not have been tolerated. 
To use a metaphor, his plays were offered as a sacrifice upon 
the thymelé or orchestral altar of that Bacchus who was sire 
by Aphrodite of Priapus: this potent deity protected them ; 
and the poet, as his true and loyal priest, was bound in return 
for such protection to represent the universe at large as con- 
quered by the madness of intoxication, beauty, and desire. 
Thus the Aristophanic comedies are in one sense a radiant and 
pompous show, i which the insolent genius of the Greek 
race chose, as it were in bravado, to celebrate an apotheosis of 
the animal functions of humanity ; and from this point of view 
we may fairly accept them as visions, Dionysiac day-dreams, 
from which the nation woke and rose and went about its 
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business soberly until the Bacchic flutes were heard again 
another year. 

On the religious origin of Greek Comedy we may perhaps be 
permitted to say a word in this connexion. It has frequently 
been pointed out to what a great extent the character of the 
Aristophanic Comedy was determined by its sacred nature, and 
by the peculiar condition of semi-religious licence, which pre- 
vailed at Athens during the celebration of the festival of Bac- 
chus. We know that much is tolerated in a Roman or Venetian 
carnival which would-not be condoned at other seasons of the 
year. Yet the Italian carnival, in its palmiest days, must have 
offered but a very poor and frigid picture of what took place in 
Athens at the Dionysia, nor was the expression of the crudest 
sensuality ever thought agreeable to any modern saint. That 
the Greeks most innocently and simply wished to prove their 
piety by these excesses is quite clear. Aristophanes himself, in 
the Ackarnians, gives us an example of the primitive Phallic 
Hymn, which formed the nucleus of Comedy in its rudest stage. 
The refrain of gadjjc, éraipe Baxxlov, Etyxwye, vuxreoomAavnre, 
porxé sufficiently indicates its nature. Again, the Choruses of 
the Myste in the Frogs furnish a still more brilliant example of 
the interminglement of debauchery with a spirit of true piety, 
of sensual pleasure with pure-souled participation in divine bliss. 
Their hymns to Iacchus and Demeter alternate between the 
holiest strains of praise and the most scurrilous satire. At one 
time they chant the delights of the meadows blooming with 
the rose: at another they raise cries of jubilant intoxication 
and fierce frenzy. In the same breath with the utterance of 
sensual passion, they warn all profane persons and impure livers 
to avoid their rites, and boast that for them alone the light of 
heaven is gladsome, who have forsworn impiety and preserved 
the justice due to friends and strangers. We must imagine that 
this Phallic ecstasy, if we may so name it, had become as it 
were organized and reduced to system in the Aristophanic 
Lustspiel. It permeates and gives a flavour to the comic style 
long after it has been absorbed and superseded by the weightier 
interests of developed art. This ecstasy implied a profound 
sympathy with nature in her large and perpetual reproductive- 
ness, a mysterious sense of the sexuality which pulses in all 
members of the universe and reaches consciousness in man. It 
encouraged a momentary subordination of the will and intellect 
and nobler feelings to the animal propensities, prompting the 
same race which had produced the sculptures of the Parthenon, 
the tragedies of Aischylus, the deeds of Pericles and Leonidas, 
the self-control of Socrates, the thought of Plato, to throw aside 
its royal mantle of supreme humanity, and 1o proclaim in a 
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gigantic work of art the irreconcileable incongruity which exists 
between the physical nature and the spirit of man, when either 
side of the antithesis is isolated for exclusive contemplation. 
We need not here point out how far removed was the Phallic 
ecstasy from any prurient delight in licentious details, or from 
the scientific analysis of passions Nor, on the other hand, 
need we indicate the vein of a similar extravagant enthusiasm 
in Oriental poetry. It is enough to remember that it existed 
latent in all the comic dramas of the earlier period, pene 
through them as the sdve de la jewnesse palpitates in youthfu 
limbs, and adds a glow and glory to the inconsiderate or un- 
seemly acts of an Alcibiades or Antony. Christianity, by in- 
troducing a new conception of the physical relations of humanity, 
by regarding the body as the temple of the spirit, utterly re- 
jected and repudiated this delirium of the senses, this voluntary 
acceptance of merely animal conditions. Christianity taught 
mankind, what the Greeks had never learned, that it was its 
highest duty to be at discord with the universe upon this point. 
Man, whose subtle nature might be compared to a many-stringed 
instrument, is bidden to restrain the resonance of those chords 
which do not thrill in unison with purely spiritual and celestial 
harmonies. Hence the theories of celibacy and asceticism, and 
of the sinfulness of carnal pleasure, which are wholly alien to 
Greek moral and religious notions. Never since the age of 
Athenian splendour has a rational and highly civilized nation 
dared to express by any solemn act its sense of union with merely 
physical nature. Aristophanes is therefore the poet of a past 
age, the “hierophant of a now unapprehended mystery,” the 
unique remaining example of an almost unlimited genius set 
apart and consecrated to a cultus which subsequent civilization 
has determined to annihilate. The only age which offers any- 
thing like a parallel to the Athenian era of Aristophanes is that 
of the Italian Renaissance. In the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, at Venice, Florence, and Rome, it seemed as if the Phallic 
ecstasy might possibly revive, as if the animal nature of man 
might again be deified, in sentiment at least, and as if the highest 
arts might stoop once more to interpret and to consecrate the 
poetry of the senses. But the conscience of the world was 
changed ; and this could no longer be. The image of Christ 
crowned with thorns had passed across the centuries: hopes un- 
dreamed of by the Greeks had aroused a new spirit in the soul 
of man, and had forced him in spite of inclination to lift his eyes 
from earth to heaven. Over the joys of the flesh, which were 
connected with a future doom of pain unending and disgrace, 
was shed a hue of gloom and horror. Conception was looked 
upon as sin: birth as disaster. It was even doubted whether 
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for any but for virgins, except by some special privilege of elec- 
tion, salvation could be hoped. Therefore, while the Greeks 
had been innocent in their serene unconsciousness of sin or 
shame, the extravagances of the Renaissance were guilty, turbid, 
and morbid, because they were committed defiantly, in open 
reprobacy, in scorn of the acknowledged law. What was at 
worst bestial in the Greeks has become devilish in the Renais- 
sance. How different from a true Greek is Benvenuto Cellini : 
how unlike the monsters even of Greek mythic story is 
Francesco Cenci: how far more awful in his criminality is the 
Borgia than any despot of Greek colony or island! We have 
been somewhat led astray from the point in view, which was to 
prove that the comedies of Aristophanes embody a peculiar and 
temporary, though recurring and recognised, phase of Greek 
feeling—that they owe their licence in a great measure to 
their religious origin, and to the enthusiasm of the Bacchic 
ecstasy. 

But what has just been said about the difference between 
Athenian Greece and the Italian Renaissance will show that 
Aristophanes has a still more solid ground of defence in the 
fact that he was thoroughly in harmony with the moral sense of 
his age and nation, and that the Bacchic licence was only an 
exaggeration of more ordinary habits both of thought and 
action. We must acknowledge that the Greeks were devoid of 
what we call shame and delicacy in respect of their bodies. It 
was only in the extreme old age of the Greek race, and under 
the dominion of Oriental mysticism, that the Alexandrian 
Plotinus was heard to exclaim that he blushed because he had 
a body. The true Greeks, on the contrary, were proud of the 
body, loved to display their physical perfections, felt no shame of 
any physical needs, were not degraded by the exercise of any 
animal function, nay poetized the pleasures of the flesh. Si- 
monides, in his lines on Happiness, prays first for health, and 
next for beauty—how different from Solomon, who is supposed 
to have hesitated between wealth or wisdom; and a thousand 
passages might be quoted to prove how naturally and sincerely 
the Greeks reckoned physical beauty among the chief goods of 
life, and how freely they exhibited it in all its splendour. As a 
slight indication of the popular feeling we might quote the re- 
proof for effeminacy which Aristophanes utters against the 
young men who thought it necessary to appear clothed at the 
Papathenaic festival, from which it is clear that the Greek con- 
science connected perfect nudity with purity. The immense 
value attached to physical beauty is evident even from their 
military history—from the record, for instance, of Callicrates 
among the heroes of Platewa simply because he was the fairest 
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of the Greeks who fought that day. Again, Herodotus tells of 
one Philippus, who joined in the expedition of Jorieus against 
Eryx, and who being slain and stripped by the people of Se- 
geste, was taken up by his foes and nobly buried, and thereafter 
worshipped as a hero on account of his exceeding beauty. The 
influence which the sight of beauty exercised over the gravest 
of the Greeks is proved by the story of Phryne before the 
Areopagus, and by what Plato tells of Socrates at the beginning 
of the Charmides. How it could electrify a nation assembled 
in the theatre is shown by Plutarch’s story of the slave whom 
Nicias set free for winning the applause of all Athens when 
acting Dionysus, and by Xenophon’s tale about another Dorieus 
whom the Athenians, though he was their deadly foe, released 
ransomless and scatheless, after he had been captured and sent 
to Attica, because he was a very goodly man. Nor was it the 
sense of beauty only, or the open exhibition of the person, which 
marked the Greeks. Besides this, and perhaps flowing from it, 
we find in them an extraordinary callousness with regard to 
many things which we think shocking and degrading in the 
last degree. The mere fact that Alcibiades, while a minister 
of the Athenian people, could have told the tales of his youth, 
recorded in Plato’s banquet, or that grave men could have con- 
tended without reserve for the favour of distinguished cour- 
tesans, proves that the Athenian public was ready to accept 
whatever Aristophanes might set before them—not to take his 
jokes scornfully, as a Roman patron trifled with the inuendoes 
of his Graculus esuriens, but while enjoying them, to respect 
their author. 

Nor is Aristophanes without another solid ground of defence, 
on the score of sincerity and healthiness. In his immodesty 
there is nothing morbid, though it is expressed more crudely 
than suits the moral dignity of man. Aristophanes, we assert, is 
never prurient, never in bad taste or vulgar. He has none of 
the obscenity which revolts us in Swift, who uses filth in order 
to degrade and violate our feelings. None of the nastiness of 
Moliére or Pope, whose courtly and polished treatment of dis- 
gusting subjects is a disgrace to literature ; none of the coarse- 
ness of Ben Jonson; none of the far more indecent inuendo 
which contaminates the writings of humorists like Sterne and 
satirists like Voltaire, who seem always trying, childishly or 
apishly, to tamper with forbidden things. Aristophanes accepts 
licentiousness as a fact which needs no apology : he does not, as 
the moderns do, mingle it with sentiment or indulge in it on the 
sly. He has no polissonnerie : the vice égrillard of the French 
(from whom we are obliged to borrow these phrases) is unknown 
to him. His licence is large, serene, sane, statuesque, self- 
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approved. His sensuality is nonchalant and natural—so utterly 
devoid of shame, so thoroughly at home and well contented 
with itself, that it has no perturbation, no defiance, no mys- 
terious attractiveness. Besides he is ironical : his awebwAnuévor 
and évpypwxri: promenade in noonday, and get laughed at, 
instead of being stoned and hooted down. About the audacious 
scene between Kinesias and Murrhiné, in the Lysistrata, there 
is no Aretine hircosity. It is merely comic—a farcical incident, 
selected, not for the rankness of its details, but for its dramatic 
capabilities. 'The same may be said about the termination of 
the Thesmophoriazusz and the scene in the Ecclesiazuse, which 
so vividly illustrates the working of one law in the new com- 
monwealth. So innocent in his unconsciousness is Aristophanes, 
that he rarely condescends even to satirize the sensual vices. 
The lines about Ariphrades in the Knights, however, are an 
instance of his having done this with more than the pungency 
of Martial ; and it must be admitted that his pictures of the 
drunkenness and incontinence of the Athenian women have 
something Swiftish in their sarcasm. If we are to seek for an 
approximation to Aristophanic humour, we shall find it perhaps 
in Rabelais. Rabelais exhibits a similar disregard for decency, 
combining the same depth of purpose and largeness of insight 
with the same coarse fun. But in Aristophanes there is nothing 
quite grotesque and: homely, whereas Rabelais is full of these 
qualities. Even the opening of the Peace, fantastic as it is in 
its absurdity, dves not touch the note of grossness peculiar to 
French Pantagruelism. Aristophanes is always Greek, while 
Rabelais inherits the medieval spirit. In reading Aristophanes 
we seem to have the serene skies of Attica above our heads ; the 
columns of the Propylea and the Parthenon look down on us; 
noble shapes of youths and maidens are crowding sacred marble 
steps; below, upon the mirror of the sea, shine Salamis and 
Aigina ; and far off, in hazy distance, rise Peloponnesian hills, 
With these pictures of the fancy his comedy harmonizes. But 
Rabelais carries us away to Gothic courts and monkish libraries : 
we fill his margin with etchings in the style of Gustave Doré. 
What has been said of Rabelais applies with even greater force 
to Hogarth, whose absolute sincerity is as great as that of Aris- 
tophanes, but who is never light and careless. His coarseness is 
the product of a coarse nature, of coarse manners, of a period of 
national coarseness. We tolerate it because of the moral earnest- 
ness beneath: the artist is striving diligently to teach us by 
warning us of vice. This is hardly ever the case with Aristo- 
phanes. When he is coarse, we pardon him for very different 
reasons. In his wilful degradation of humanity to the level of 
animals we recognise a portion of the Weltvernichtungsidee. 
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In the intellectual arrogance of the Athenian prime a poet could 
afford thus to turn the world upside down. But those of our 
readers who cannot subscribe to the following dictum of Taine, 
which we think applicable to Aristophanes :—“ Elevées & cette 
enormité et savourées avec cette insouciance, les fonctions corpo- 
relles devient poétiques’—those who 


“ Wink and shut their apprehension up 
From common sense of what men were and are, 
Who would not know what men must be”’— 


will need to “hurry amain” from the masque of moral anarchy 
which the great comedian displays. With these remarks we 
may finally dismiss what has to be said about the chief disability 
under which Aristophanes labours as a poet. 

For the enjoyment of Aristophanic fun a sort of southern 
childishness and swiftness of gleeful apprehension is required. It 
does not shine so much in its pure wit as in its overflowing 
humour and in the inexhaustible fertility of ludicrous devices by 
which laughter is excited. The ascent of Trugaios to heaven 
upon the dung-beetle’s back, and the hauling of Peace from her 
well in the Eirene, or the wine-skin dressed up like a baby in 
the Thesmophoriazuse, may be mentioned as instances of this 
broad but somewhat peculiar drollery. Burlesquing the gods 
was always a capital resource of the comic poets; if we in the 
nineteenth century can find any amusement whatever in Byron’s 
or Burnand’s travesties of Olympus, how exquisitely absurd to 
an Athenian mob must have been the figures of Prometheus 
under an umbrella, Heracles the glutton, Hermes and Aacus the 
household slaves, Bacchus the young fop, and Iris the soubrette. 
The puns of Aristophanes for the most part are very bad, but the 
parodies are excellent. Then the surprises (rapa mpocdoxiay), 
both of language and of incident, with which his comedies 
abound, the broad and genial caricatures which are so largely 
traced and carried out in detail with such force, the brilliant 
descriptions of familiar things seen from odd or unexpected 
points of view, and lastly the enormous quantity of mirth- 
producing matter which the poet squanders with the prodigality 
of conscious omnipotence, all contribute to heighten the comic 
effect of Aristophanes. Perhaps the most intelligible piece of 
fun, in the modern sense of the word, is the last scene of 
the Thesmophoriazuse, which owes its effect to parody and 
caricature more than to allusions which are hard to seize. 
A great deal of the fun of Aristophanes must have depended 
upon local and personal peculiarities which we cannot under- 
stand: the constant references to the effeminate Cleisthenes, 
the skin-flint Pauson, miserly Patrocles, cowardly Cleonymus, 
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Execestides the alien, Agyrrhius the upstart, make us yawn 
because we cannot catch the exact point of the jests against 
them. Indeed, as Schlegel has said, “we may boldly affirm 
that, notwithstanding all the explanations which have come down 
to us—notwithstanding the accumulation of learning which has 
been spent upon it, one-half of the wit of Aristophanes is alto- 
gether lost to the moderns.” 

Having dismissed these preliminary considerations, we may 
now ask what has caused the comedy of Aristophanes to triumph 
over the obstacles to its acceptance. Why have his plays been 
transmitted to posterity when those of Eupolis and Cratinus 
have perished, and when scarcely a line of the eight hundred 
comedies of the middle period read by Athenzus has survived 
destruction? No one has asked of Aristophanes* the question 
which the Alexandrian critic put to Menander: “Oh nature and 
Menander, which of you copied the other?” Yet Menander is 
scarcely more to us than a name, or at best an echo sounding 
somewhat faintly from the Roman theatre, while Aristophanes 
survives among the most highly cherished monuments of antiquity. 
The answer to this question is, no doubt, that Aristophanes was 
more worth preservation than his predecessors or successors, 
We have confidence in the ultimate good taste and conservative 
instinct of humanity. We do not accept Bacon’s half-ironical 
half-irritable saying that the stream of time lets every solid 
substance sink, and carries down the froth and scum upon its 
surface. As far, at least, as it is possible to form a judgment, 
we may be pretty certain that in the province of the highest 
art and of the deepest thought we possess the greater portion 
of those works which the ancients themselves prized highly ; 
indeed, we may conjecture that had the great libraries of Alex- 
andria and Byzantium been transmitted to us entire the pure 
metal would not greatly have exceeded in bulk what we now 
possess, but would have been buried beneath masses of dross 
from which centuries would have scarcely sufficed to disengage 
it. Aristophanes was preserved in his integrity, we need not 
doubt, because he shone forth as a poet transcendant for his 
splendour even among the most brilliant of Attic playwrights. 
Cratinus may have equalled or surpassed him in keen satire : 
Eupolis may have rivalled him in exquisite artistic structure : 
but Aristophanes must have eclipsed them, not merely by unit- 








* This question is not unlike that which our critics are so fond of putting 
to Trollope :—“ O, Trollope and second-rate society, which of you copied the 
other?” And Trollope is liked in England by the same class that liked 
Menander in Greece. 
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ing their qualities successfully, but also by the exhibition of 
some diviner faculty, some higher spiritual afflatus. If we 
analyse his art we find that he combines the breadth of humour, 
which we have already sought to characterize, with the utmost 
versatility and force of intellect, with the power of grasping his 
subjects under all their bearings, with extraordinary depth of 
masculine good sense, with inexhaustible argumentative resources, 
and with a marvellous hold on personalities. Yet all these 
qualities essential to a comic poet who pretended also to be the 
public censor of politics and morals, would not have sufficed to 
immortalize him had he not been essentially a poet—a poet in 
what we are apt to call the modern sense of the word—a poet, 
that is to say, endowed with original intuitions into nature, and 
with the faculty of presenting to our minds the most varied 
thoughts and feelings in language uniformly beautiful, as the 
creatures of an exuberant and self-swayed fancy. Aristophanes 
is a poet as Shelley or Ariosto or Shakespeare is a poet, far more 
than as Sophocles or Pindar or Lucretius is a poet. In spite of his 
profound art, we seem to hear him uttering “his native wood notes 
wild.” The subordination of the fancy to the fixed aims of the 
reason, which characterizes classical poetry, is not at first sight 
striking in Aristophanes ; but he splendidly exhibits the wealth, 
luxuriance, variety, and subtlety of the fancy working with the 
reason, and sometimes superseding it, which we recognise in the 
greatest modern poets. If we seek to define the peculiar qualities 
of his poetic power we are led to results not easily expressed, 
because all general critical conclusions are barren and devoid of 
force when worded, but which may perhaps be stated and 
accepted as the text for future illustration. 

The poetry of Aristophanes is always swift and splendid. We 
watch its brilliant course as we might watch the flight of a strong 
rapid bird, whose plumage glitters by moments in the light of 
the sun; for, to insist upon the metaphor, the dazzling radiance 
of his fancy only shines at intervals, capriciously, with fitful 
flashes, coruscating suddenly and dying out again. It is as if 
the neck alone and a portion of the feathers of the soaring bird 
were flecked with gold and crimson grain, so that a turn of the 
body or a fluttering of the pinions is enough to bring the partial 
splendour into light or cast it into shadow. Aristophanes passes 
by abrupt transitions from the coarsest or most simply witty 
dialogue to passages of pure and plaintive song ; he quits his 
fiercest satire for refreshing strains of lark-like heaven-aspiring 
melody. These again he interrupts with sudden ruthlessness, 
breaking the melody in the middle of a bar, and dropping the 
unfinished stanza. He seems shy of giving his poetic impulse 
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free rein, and prefers to tantalize* us with imperfect specimens 
of what he might achieve, so that his splendour is like that of 
northern streamers in its lambency, though swift and piercing as 
forked lightnings in its intensity. Even his most impassioned 
and sustained flights of imagination are broken by digressions 
into satire, fantastic merriment, or parody, by which the more 
dull-witted Athenians must have been sorely puzzled in their 
inability to decide on the serious or playful purpose of the poet. 
Perhaps the most splendid passages of true poetry in Aristo- 
phanes are the Choruses of the initiated in the Frogs, the 
Chorus of the Clouds before they appear upon the stage, the invi- 
tation to the nightingale, and the parabasis of the Birds, the 
speech of Dikaios Logos in the Clouds, some of the praises of 
rustic life in the Peace, the serenade (notwithstanding its coarse 
satire) in the Ecclesiazuse, and the songs of Spartan and 
Athenian maidens in the Lysistrata. The charm of these 
marvellous lyrical episodes consists of their perfect simplicity 
and freedom. They seem to be poured forth as “ profuse strains 
of unpremeditated art” from the fulness of the poet’s soul. 
Their language is elastic, changeful, finely-tempered, fitting the 
delicate thought like a veil of woven air. It has no Pindaric 
involution, no Aischylean pompousness, no studied Sophoclean 
subtlety, no Euripidean concetti. It is always bright and Attic, 
sparkling like the many-twinkling laughter of the breezy sea, 
or like the light of morning upon rain-washed olive branches. 
But this poetry is never very deep or passionate. It cannot stir 
us with the intensity of Sappho, with the fire and madness of 
the highest inspiration. Indeed, the conditions of comedy pre- 
cluded Aristophanes, even had he desired it, which we have no 
reason to suspect, from attempting the more august movements 
of lyric poetry. The peculiar glories of his style are its un- 
tutored beauties, the improvised perfection and unerring exacti- 
tude of natural expression for which it is unparalleled by that 
of any other Greek poet. In her most delightful moments the 
muse of Aristophanes suggests an almost plaintive pathos, as if 
behind the comic mask there were a thinking, feeling human 
soul, as if the very uproar of the Bacchic merriment implied 
some afterthought of sadness, 

In entering more in detail into the structure of the comedies, 
we hope to illustrate these remarks. At present it will be enough 
to bring forward two examples of the tender melodies which 





* Asa minor instance of these sudden transitions from the touching to the 
absurd, take Charon’s speech (Frogs, 185) :— 
ric tte dvatatiac tk Kakwy Kai rpayparwr ; 
tig ét¢ rd ANnOne wédwov, 7)’¢ bvov woxag, 
i’¢ KepBepiouc, )’¢ Képaxac, i) xt Taivapor; 
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may at times be overheard in pauses of the wild Aristophanic 
symphony. The first of these is the well-known Welcome to 
the Nightingale, sung by the Chorus before their Parabasis :— 


& pirn, & Lov, & 

girrarov épvéwy, 

mavrwv Evvvope trav éuav 

ipver Evvrpop andot* 

7A0es, rec, gOn¢, 

Hddy, POdyyor “épuode Pépove’ ; 

GA & KaddiBday xpéxove’ 

avdoy > Oéypacw ipwoic, 

dipyov Twv dvaraicrwr. 
With what a fiuent caressing fulness one word succeeds another 
here! How each expresses love and joy! Remember, too, that 
all the birds are singing together, and that the wild throat of 
their playfellow, the nightingale, is ready to return the welcome 
with its throbbing song of Maytime and young summer. Take 
another poetic touch, brief and unobtrusive, yet painting a perfect 
picture with few strokes, and transfusing it with the spirit of the 
scene imagined :— 

GAN’ avapynobérrec, Svdpec, 

ric Stairne rig wadarae, 

iy rapeiy’ abrn 708 hur, 

Tov Te Tadagiwy Exeivwr, 

TOY TE TUKWY, TOY TE pUpTwY, 

Tijc Tpuydc Te Tite yAuKétas, © 

Tic lwridc re Tijs mpoc TP ppeart, 

Tov Te Eau, wy ToBodp.y— 
“The violet-bed beside the well, and the olives which we long to 
see again.” Trugaios is reminding his fellow-villagers of the 
pleasures of peace and of their country life. Those who from 
their recollection of southern scenery can summon up the picture, 
who know how cool and shady are those wells, mirroring maiden- 
hair in their black depth ; how fragrant and dewy are the beds of 
tangled violets, how dreamy are the olive trees, aerial, mistlike, 
robed with light, will understand the peculiar +é@o¢ of these 
lines. 

But we must not dwell too much upon the glimpses of pathetic 
poetry in Aristophanes, which after all are but few and far be- 
tween, mere swallow flights of song, when compared with the 
serious business of his art. It is well known that the old comedy 
of the Athenians performed the function of a public censorship. 
Starting from the primitive comic song,in which a rude Fescennine 
licence of what we now call “chaffing” was allowed, and tempering 
its rustic jocularity with the caustic bitterness of Archilochian satire, 
comedy became an instrument for holding up to public ridicule 
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all things of general interest. Persons and institutions, nay, the 
gods themselves, are freely laughed at. Bacchus seems to have 
enjoyed the jokes even when directed against himself: xat 6 
Od towe xaive piroyéAwe Tic Hv are the words of Lucian. So 
no one else had a right to resent the poet’s merriment when the 
presiding god of the festival approved of sarcasms against his 
deity, and trod his own stage as a cowardly effeminate young 
profligate. This being the more serious aim of Comedy, it 
followed that Aristophanes always had some satiric, and in so far 
didactic purpose, underlying his extravagant caricatures. What 
that purpose was, is too well known to need more than passing 
mention. From his earliest appearance under the name of 
Callistratus, to the last of his victories, Aristophanes maintained 
his character as an Athenian Conservative. He came forward 
uniformly as a panegyrist of the old policy of Athens, and a 
vehement antagonist of the new direction taken by his nation 
subsequently to the Persian war. This one theme he varied, 
acceding to circumstances and convenience. In the first of his 
plays—the Daitaleis, he attacked the profligacy and immodesty 
of the rising generation, who neglected their Homer. for the 
lessons of the Sophists, and engaged in legal quarrels. The 
Acharnians, the Peace, and the Lysistrata are devoted to im- 
pressing on the Athenians the advantages of peace, and inducing 
them to lay aside their enmity against Sparta. In the Knights, 
the demagogues are attacked through the person of Cleon, with 
a violence of concentrated passion that surpasses the most 
savage onslaughts of Archilochus. The Clouds and Wasps 
exhibit different pictures of the insane passion for litigation and 
the dishonest arts of rhetoric which prevailed at Athens, 
fostered partly by the influence of sophists who professed to 
teach a profitable method of public speaking, and partly by the 
flattery of the demagogues. The Birds is a fantastic satire upon 
the Athenian habit of building castles in the air, and indulging 
in extravagant dreams of conquest. In the Ecclesiazuse Aris- 
tophanes seems bent on ridiculing the visionary utopias of 
olitical theorists like Plato, and also on caricaturing the social 
icence which prevailed in Athens, where everything, as he 
complains, had been tried, except for women to appear in public 
like the men. In the Thesmophoriazuse and the Frogs, we 
exchange politics for literature; but in his treatment of the 
latter subject, Aristophanes exhibits the same conservative 
spirit. His hostility against Euripides, which is almost as bitter 
as his hatred of Cleon, is founded upon the sophistical nature of 
his art. Indeed, the Demagogues, the Sophists, and Euripides 
were looked upon by him as three forms of the same poison 
which was corrupting the old #@o¢ of his nation. We have now 
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indicated the serious intention of all the plays of Aristophanes, 
except the Plutus, which is an ethical allegory conceived under 
a different inspiration from that which gave the impulse to his 
other creative acts. Yet it must not be forgotten that the 
subject matter of these plays is often varied: in the Acharnians, 
for example, we have a specimen of literary criticism, while the 
Lysistrata is aimed as much at the follies of women as in- 
tended to set forth the advantages of peace. We must also 
remember that it was the poet's purpose to keep his serious 
ground plan concealed. His Comedy had to be the direct 
antithesis to Greek Tragedy. If it taught, it was to teach by 
paradox. In this respect, Aristophanes realized a very high 
ideal. Preach as he may be doing in reality, and underneath 
his merriment, there is hardly a passage in all his plays, if we 
except the pleadings of Dikaios Logos in the Clouds, and the 
personal portions of the Parabases, in which we catch him 
revealing his own earnestness. Every ordinary point of view is 
so consistently ignored, and all the common relations of things 
are so thoroughly reversed, that the topsy-turvy Chaos which a 
play of Aristophanes presents, is quite harmonious. It is, in 
fact, madness methodized and with a sober meaning. Perhaps 
we ought to seek in this consideration the key to those problems 
which have occupied historians when dealing with the Aris- 
tophanic criticism of Socrates. How, it is always asked, could 
Aristophanes have been so consciously unjust to the great mora- 
list of Athens? If we keep in sight the intentional absurdity of 
everything in one of the Aristophanic comedies, we may perhaps 
understand how it was possible for the poet to travesty the 
friend with whom he conversed familiarly at supper parties. 
That Plato understood the ridicule of his great master from some 
such point of view as this, is clear from his express recommen- 
dation of the Clouds to Dionysius, from the portrait which he 
draws of Aristophanes in the Symposium, and from the eulogistic 
epigram (if that is genuine) which he composed upon him. It 
is curious as a parallel, that Agathon should have been even 
more ignobly caricatured than Socrates at the beginning of the 
Thesmophoriazuse ; yet we know from his own lips, as well as from 
the dialogue of Plato, that Aristophanes was a friend of the 
tragic poet, for he elsewhere calls him 


ayaldc rourijc Kal woDEvdg rote Pidore. 


The lash applied to Socrates and Agathon is scarcely less stinging 
than that applied to Cleon and Euripides. Yet the fact remains, 
that Aristophanes was the friend of Agathon, and a member of 
the Socratic circle. Much of the obscurity attending the inter- 
pretation of the Clouds arises from our having lost the finer 
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nuances of Athenian feeling respecting the persons satirized in 
the old Comedy. We do not, for example, understand Cratinus 
when he joins the name of Euripides with that of his great 
satirist in one epithet descriptive of the quibbling style of the 
day—ivpimidapiorodaviZav.* But, to return from this digression, 
we may observe that it was only in a democracy that an institu- 
tion unsparing of friend and foe, like the old Comedy, in which 
persons were openly exposed to censure, and the solemn acts of the 
government were called in question, could be tolerated. Accor- 
dingly we find that the early development of Comedy, after the 
date of Susarion, was checked by the accession of Pisistratus to 
power, and that the old Comedy itself perished with the extinc- 
tion of Athenian liberty. It is only a democracy that likes to 
criticize itself, that takes pride in its indifference to ridicule, and 
in its readiness to acknowledge its own errors. In this respect, 
we English are very democratic: we abuse ourselves and expose 
our own follies more than any other nation; the press and the 
platform do for us in a barren, unesthetic fashion, what Aris- 
tophanes did for the Athenian public. 

Perhaps we may now be able to see that a middle course must 
be followed between the extremes of regarding Aristophanes as 
an indecent parasite pandering to the worst inclinations of the 
Athenian rabble, and of looking upon him as a profound philo- 
sopher and sober patriot. The former view is maintained by 
Grote, who, though he is somewhat hampered by his pronounced 
championship of all the democratic institutions of Athens, among 
which the Comedy of Aristophanes must needs be reckoned ; yet 
clearly thinks that the poet was a meddling monkey, full indeed 
of genius, but injurious to the order of the State, and to the 
peace of private persons, The latter has been advocated by the 
German scholars, Ranke, Bergk, and Meineke, against whom 
Grote has directed an able and conclusive argument in the notes 
to his eighth volume. Truly, it is absurd to pretend that Aris- 
tophanes was the prudent and far-seeing moralist described b 
his German admirers, To imagine him thus, would be to falsify 
the whole purpose of the Athenian Comic Drama, and to test its 
large extravagance by the narrow standard of modern morality. 
We might as well fancy that Alexander was an unselfish worker 
in the service of humanity, as bring ourselves to see in Aris- 
tophanes the sage of uniformly staid sobriety. Not to mention 
that such a notion is at total variance with the only authentic 





* This epithet contains the gist of the objection often brought against 
Aristophanes, that he assisted the demoralization which he denounced. If he 
did so it was not by his grossness and indelicacy, but by his subtilty and refine- 
ment and audacity of universal criticism. The sceptical aquafortis of his age 
is as strong in Aristophanes as in Euripides. : 
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portrait we possess of him, every line of his Comedies cries out 
against so pedantic and priggish a calumny. For it is a calumny 
thus to misrepresent the high-spirited muse of Aristophanes, 
with her dishevelled hair and Coan robe of flimsiest gauze, and 
wild eyes swimming in the mists of wine. She never pretends 
to be better than a priestess of the midnight Bacchus and 
Corinthian Aphrodite, though she believes sincerely in the 
inspiration of these deities, To see in her a Vestal or a 
Diotima, to set the owl of Pallas on her shoulder, and to strap 
the wgis round her panting breasts, is a piece of elaborate stu- 
pidity and painful impertinence, which it remained for German 
pedagogues to perpetrate. Yet it is equally wrong to think of 
Aristophanes merely as a pernicious calumniator, who killed 
Socrates, and put an ineffectual spoke in the wheel of Progress, 
Granted that he was more of a Merry-Andrew than a moralist, 
more of a yeAwrorod¢ than a perewporAéoxne, We must surely be 
blind if we fail to recognise the deep under-note of good sense 
and wisdom which gives eternal value to his jests—worse than 
blind if we do not honour him for valiant and unflinching service 
in the cause which he had recognised as right. Nor are the 
enemies of Aristophanes less insensible to his real merits as an 
artist, than his ponderous German friends. What are we to 
think of the imaginative faculties of a man, who after gazing 
upon the divine splendours of the genius of Aristophanes, after 
tracking the erratic flight of this most radiant poet, “ with his 
singing robes about him,” can descend to earth and wish that he 
had never existed, or shake his head and measure him by the 
moral standards of Quarterly Reviews and British respectability ? 
Alas, that from the modern world should have evanesced all 
appreciation of Art that is not obviously useful, palpably didac- 
tic! If we would rightly estimate Aristophanic Comedy, we 
must be prepared to accept it in the classical spirit, and sepa- 
rating ourselves from either sect of the Pharisees, refuse to 
picture its great poets to ourselves, on the one hand as patriots 
eximid morum gravitate, or on the other, as foul slanderers and 
irreverent buffoons. Far beyond and outside the plane of 
either standing-ground are they. The old Comedy of Athens is 
a work of art so tempered and so balanced, that he who would 
appreciate it must submit, for a moment at least, to forego his 
modern advantages of improved morality, and public decency, 
and purer taste, and parliamentary courtesy, and to become—if 
he can bend his moral back to that obliquity—a “ Merry Greek.” 

It is now clear that Aristophanic Comedy is in the history of 
Art unique—the product of peculiar and unrepeated circum- 
stances, The essential differences between it and modern 
Comedy are manifold. Modern Comedy partakes of the Tragic 
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spirit: it has a serious purpose, acknowledged by the poet; a 
lesson is generally taught in its catastrophe; it is fond of 
poetical justice. Aristophanic Comedy, as we have seen, what- 
ever may be its purpose, is always ludicrous to the spectators and 
to itself. Tartuffe, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, and Volpone, 
are tragedies without bloodshed : you only laugh at them inci- 
dentally. The Clouds, the Knights, and the Frogs excite 
inevitable laughter. Nor is this difference manifest only in the 
matter and spirit of the two Comedies : it expresses itself exter- 
nally in their several forms. The Plays of Aristophanes, upon the 
stage, must have been like our Pantomimes, or rather, like our 
Operas. If we wish to form a tolerable notion of the appear- 
ance of an Aristophanic Comedy, we cannot do better than keep 
in mind the Flauto Magico of Mozart. Had Mozart received a 
good translation of the Birds instead of the wretched libretto of 
the Zauberfléte, what a really magic drama, what a living image 
of Athenian Comedy, he might have produced! Even asit is, 
with the miserable materials he had to work upon, the master 
musician has given us an Aristophanic specimen of the ludicrous 
passing by abrupt but delicate transitions to the serious, of 
Parody and Irony playing in and out at hide and seek, of Pathos 
lurking beneath Merriment, and of Madness leaping by a bound 
into the regions of Pure Reason. And this he has achieved by 
the all-subduing witchery of music—by melodies which solve the 
stiffest contradictions, by the ebb and flow of measured sound 
rocking upon its surface the most varied thoughts and feelings 
of the soul of man. In the Zauberflote we are never surprised 
by any change, however sudden—by any incident, however whim- 
sical. After first lamenting over the stupidity of the libretto, 
and then resigning ourselves to the caprices of the fairy story, 
we are delighted to follow the wanderings of Music through her 
labyrinth of quaint and contradictory absurdities. Just so, we 
fancy, must have been the case with Aristophanes. Peisthetzerus 
and Euelpides were not more discordant than Papageno ; the 
Birds had their language as Astrifiammante has hers ; nor were the 
deeper tones of Aristophanic meaning more out of place than the 
bass notes of Sarastro, and the choruses of his attendant priests. 
Music, which has harmonized the small and trivial contradictions 
of the Zauberfléte, harmonized the vast and profound contradic- 
tions of Aristophanic Comedy. It was the melodramatic setting 
of such plays as the Birds and the Clouds, which caused their 
Weltvernichtungsidee to blossom forth melodiously into the 
magic tree, with ali its blossoms and nightingales and merry apes, 
to which we have so often referred. 

With this parallel between the Birds, and an opera like the 
Zauberfléte, in our minds, we may place ourselves among the thirty 
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thousand Athenian spectators assembled in the theatre about 
the end of March, 414 B.c. We must remember that the great 
expedition had recently gone forth to Sicily. It was only in the 
preceding year that the Salaminian galley had been sent for 
Alcibiades, who had escaped to Sparta, where he was now en- 
gaged in stirring up evil for his countrymen. But as yet no 
disaster had befallen the army of invasion. Gylippus had not 
arrived. Lamachus was still alive. Every vessel brought news 
to the Athenians of the speed with which their forces were 
carrying on the work of circumvallation, and of the despondency 
of the Syracusans. The spectators of the plays of Aristophanes 
and Ameipsias were nearly the same persons who had lisiened 
to the honeyed eloquence of Alcibiades, persuading them to 
undertake the expedition, and promising them not merely the 
supremacy of Hellas, but the empire of the Mediterranean and 
the subjugation of Carthage. Alcibiades, indeed, had turned a 
traitor to his country; but the charm of his oratory and the 
spirit he had roused remained. Each father in the audience 
might fairly hope that his son would share in raising Athens 
to her height of splendour: not a man but felt puffed up 
with insolent prosperity. The only warning voice which spoke 
while Athens trembled on the very razor-edge of fortune, was 
that of Aristophanes—but with how sweet and delicate a satire, 
with sarcasms that had the sound of flattery, with prognosti- 
cations of failure that wore the shape of realized ambitions, with 
musical banter and multitudinous jests that seemed to apologize 
for folly rather than to censure it! There is no doubt but that 
Aristophanes intended in the Birds to ridicule the ambition 
of the Athenians and their inveterate gullibility. Peisthetzrus 
and Euelpides represent in comic caricature the projectors, agi- 
tators, schemers, flatterers, who, led by Alcibiades, had imposed 
upon the excitable vanity of the nation. Cloudcuckootown is 
any castle in the air, or South Sea Bubble, which might take 
the fancy of the Athenian mob. But it is also more especially 
the project of Western dominion connected with their scheme 
of Sicilian conquest. Aristophanes has treated his theme so 
poetically and largely that the interest of the Birds is not, 
like that of the Wasps or the Knights, almost wholly confined 
to the Athens of his day. It transcends those limitations of 
place and time, and is the everlasting allegory of foolish schemes 
and flimsy ambitions. A modern dramatist—Ben Jonson or 
Moliére for instance, perhaps even Shakspeare—could hardly 
have refrained from ending the allegory with some piece of 
poetical justice. Weshould have seen Peisthetzrus disgraced 
and Cloudcuckootown resolved into “such stuff as dreams are 
made of.” But this is not the art of Aristophanes. He brings 
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Peisthetzrus to a successful catastrophe, and ends his Comedy 
with marriage songs of triumph. Yet none the less pointed is 
the satire. The unreality of the vision is carefully maintained, 
and Peistheterus walking home with Basileia for his bride, like 
some new sun-eclipsing star, seems to wink and strut and shrug 
his shoulders, conscious of the Titanic sham. 

To analyse in detail a work of art so well known to all 
students as the Birds would be needless. It is enough to notice 
in passing that it is quite unique of its kind, combining as it 
does such airy fancies as we find in the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream with the peculiar pungency of Aristophanic satire, un- 
tainted by the obscenity which forms an integral part of the 
Ecclesiazusee or Lysistrata. Most exquisite is the art with 
which Aristophanes has collected all the facts of ornithology, 
all the legends and folk-lore connected with birds, so as to 
create a fanciful birdland and atmosphere of true bird life for 
his imaginary beings. Not less wonderful is the imagination 
with which he has conceived the whole universe from the bird’s 
point of view, his sympathy with the nightingale, the drollery 
of his running footman Trochilus, the pompous gravity of his 
King Epops, and so on through the whole of his winged 
dramatis persone. The triumph of his art is the Parabasis, in 
which the birds pour forth melodious compassion for the tran- 
sitory earth-born creatures of an hour. Poor men, with their 
little groping lives! The epithets of pity which the happier 
birds invent to describe man are woven as it were of gossamer 
and dew, symbols of fragility. Then the music changes as the 
vision of winged Erés upsoaring from the primeval wind-egg, 
bursts upon the fancy of the chorus. Again it subsides into 
still more delicate irony when the just reign of the birds on 
earth and over heaven is prophesied ; and the whole concludes 
with semi-chorus answering to semi-chorus in antiphonal strains 
of woodland poetry and satire—the sweet notes of the flute 
responded to by shouts of Bacchic laughter. 

We have seen in dealing with the Birds how Aristophanes 
has converted the whole world into a transcendental birdland, 
and filled his play with airy shapes and frail imaginings. This 
power of alchemizing and transmuting everything he touches 
into the substance of his thought of the moment, is no less 
remarkable in the comedy of the Clouds, And here we are 
able to trace the peculiar nature of his allegory more clearly 
than in the choruses of the Birds, with greater accuracy 
to distinguish the play of pure poetry alternating with satire, 
to trace the glittering thread of fancy drawn athwart the more 
fantastic arabesque of comic caricature. In the Clouds 
Aristophanes ridicules the rising school of teachers who pro- 
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fessed to train the youth of Athens in the arts of public speak- 
ing and successful litigation. He aims at the tribe of sophists 
who substituted logical discussion for the,old esthetic edu- 
cation of the Greeks, and who sought to replace mythological 
religion by meteorological explanations of natural phenomena. 
The pedantry of this dialectic in its boyhood offended the artistic 
sense of a conservative like Aristophanes: the priggishness of 
upstart science had the air to him of insolent irreligion. Besides, 
he saw that this new philosophy, while it undermined the }0o¢ 


‘ of his nation, was capable of lending itself to ignoble ends— 


that its possessors sought to make money, that their disciples 
were eager to acquire mere technical proficiency in order to cut 
a fine figure in public and to gain their selfish purposes. The 
sophists professed two chief subjects, ra peréwpa, or the science 
of natural phenomena; and rhetoric, or the art of conquering 
by argument. Aristophanes, in the Clouds, satirizes both 
under the form of allegory by bringing upon the stage his 
chorus of Clouds, who, in their changeful shapes—heaven ob- 
scuring, appearing variously to various eyes, coming into being 
from the nothing of the air, and passing away again by imper- 
ceptible dissolution, usurping upon the functions of Zeus in the 
thunder and the rain, hurrying hither and thither at the will of 
no divine force, but impelled by the newly-discovered abstraction 
Vortex—are the very forms and symbols of the airy, misty 
Proteus of verbal falseness and intangible irreligion which had 
begun to possess the Athenians. In order to understand the 
force of this allegory we must remember the part which the 
clouds played in the still vitai mythology of the Greeks. It 
was by a cloud that Here in her divine scorn had deluded the 
impious desires of Ixion, who embracing hollow shapes of vapour 
begat Centaurs. The rebellious giants who sought to climb 
Olympus were forms of mist and tempest invading the serenity 
of highest heaven: this Strepsiades indicates when he quotes 
the words wAoxapuove 8’ ixaroyxepada Tug as referring to the 
clouds. It was in cloudy vision that gods appeared to mortals, 
or escaped their sight; in cloud that the Homeric heroes were 
snatched from death by their Olympian patrons; in clouds that 
(Eolus dwelt and Danae was prisoned. The Harpies were wind- 
tossed films of frothy cloud; the Sirens daughters of foam and 
mist. Everything that deceived and concealed, that shifted and 
eluded, that stole away “the enchanted gazer’s mind,” all Maya 
or delusion, all fascination and unrealizable desire, was sym- 
bolized by clouds. Nor was it without meaning that the clouds 
ascended from ocean, from the wily parent of wave and storm, 
the inscrutable hoarder of secrets locked within the caverns of 
the murmuring deep, who might never be taken in any one 
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clear form, who loved to cozen and betray, whose ‘anger was 
swift and fretful against such as caught him in their toils. The 
clouds were his daughters, and so was Aphrodite—beautiful, 
deceitful, soul-subduing—these his offspring of the air, this his 
child of the foam—these pouring glamour on the eyes of men, 
this folding their hearts in snares. Without being fanciful we 
might follow this analysis through a hundred labyrinths, all 
tending to show how exquisite to the apprehension of a Greek 
steeped in mythological associations must have been the alle- 
gory of the clouds) We might, moreover, have pointed out 
the care of Aristophanes to maintain this mythological pro- 
priety. Even in the Parabasis, for instance, where the chorus 
comes forward in its human character as the representative of the 
poet, there occurs a semi-choric strain of great beauty, hymning 
the elemental deities of Sun, Air, Ocean, and all-covering 
Heaven, whe are the parents and especial patrons of the clouds— 
for the Sun begets them from the fountains of the Sea, the 
Air receives and gives them shape as they drift through her 
yielding realm, and the great Zeus of the sky compels them to 
his service, stores them with his thunder, and makes a palace 
for them in his adamantine home, and wreathes their dances 
round his footstool of the firmament. But it is enough to have 
pointed out the main features of the allegory. The scope which 
it afforded for the display of splendid poetry was of course 
immense. From the first moment of the appearance of the chorus 
to the end we never lose sight of their cloudy splendour, and, 
as in the case of the Birds, every thought, playful or imagi- 
native, which can be conceived relating to the world of clouds 
is pressed by Aristophanes into his service. 

Early in the play the fount of poetry which they suggest 
springs pure and clear from the flinty rock of previous satire. 
Socrates, who has just been displayed to us as the insignificant 
anatomizer of fleas and gnats, rises suddenly to this height in his 
invocation :— 

“O Sovereign King, immeasurable Air, who keepest the earth 
balanced, and blazing Ether, and sublime goddesses, ye Clouds of 
lightning and of thunder, arise, appear, dread queens, in mid-air to 
your Thinker !” 


It is only in the last word, notice, that the comic smile breaks 
out. : 

“Come, then, ye reverend Clouds, honour this neophyte with your 
‘dread beauty! whether upon Olympus’ holy snow-swept peaks ye sit, 
or in the gardens of father Ocean weave the dance with nymphs, or in 
golden pitchers draw the waters of Nile, or in Mzotis bide, or on the 
white | eyries of Mimas: listen, receive our sacrifice, be gracious to our 
rites,’ 
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With what radiance of imagination the haunts of the clouds are 
here enumerated !' Sometimes we see them floating in virginal 
processions above unfooted snows, sometimes enthroned like 
queens in solemn silence on aerial watch-towers, sometimes 
dissolved in dew far down among the Oceanides, or brooding, 
filmy vapours, on the face of broad untroubled lakes. 

Aristophanes, it may be said in passing, never dwells upon the 
more tempestuous functions of the clouds as stormy and angry 
powers: that would be to violate his allegory, which must always 
show them deceitfully beautiful, spreading illusion over earth 
and sky. 

In answer to the invitation of Socrates, the Clouds are heard 
behind the stage chanting a choric hymn; and here it must be 
remarked that the poet has revealed subtle instinct, for before 
exhibiting his Chorus, arrayed in veils of filmy gauze, to the 
people, by which he might have risked the possibility of exciting 
ludicrous instead of solemn ideas, he enlists the imagination of 
the audience by a sublime strain of preparatory music, vocally 
realizing the splendour of the comiag Clouds before they strike 
the eyes of the spectators. 

It is to the repeated roll of distant thunder that they sing 
their untranslateable entrance hymn. Behold them rising, silent 
domes and pinnacles and towers, from the burnished mirror of 
the noonday sea: how the sunlight flashes on their pearly slopes 
and fills their deeply cloven valleys: how dewy bright and 
glistening they are! Then watch them scale the vault of 
heaven, quitting the horizon with its mists, marching in tranquil 
state across the spaces of blue ether, gliding to their thrones 
among the mountain pines! There they repose, and at their 
feet is heard the clamour of the streams, the deep rebounding 
boom of sea waves; but they are seated in serenity, and below 
them lies the champaign with its fruits of holy earth, and on 
their broad immortal marble fronts the unwearied light of the 
sun-god plays. From their girdles to their sandals falls the 
robe of mist that wrapped them round, and on the watchtowers 
of the world they sit, bare in their beauty, god-like forms. 

Such is the vision which this untranslateable Chorus evokes. 
Its truth has been felt by all who have seen the rising of 
summer clouds from the waters of the Mediterranean. Indeed, 
this chorus belongs to the highest order of poetry. Not only 
does it furnish an example of the freshness which is peculiar to 
Aristophanes, but it is in the deepest sense an intuition into the 
inmost life of nature. We hear in it the voice of a true seer or 
interpreter, who knows by choice of words and rhythms how to 
convey his own impressions to our mind. Even Shelley, when 
he wrote his “Cloud,” had grasped perhaps the secret of the 
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pomp and splendour of Cloudland less firmly than Aristophanes 
has done, though his images are piled so multitudinously, and 
every thought or fancy that a cloud suggests is whirled, as it 
were, in the drift of brilliant and radiant shapes. Aristophanes 
has this advantage—that something of the mythopeeic power still | 
survived in Greece, and that he shared the sculptural genius 
of his race. Moreover, his audience were prepared by their 
religious associations to conceive of his Clouds as living creatures, 
and he was writing for the stage where the poetry of personifica- 
tion is made easy by direct appeal to the eyesight. 

In the Clouds as it has been transmitted to us, Aristophanes 
employs another and more direct form of allegory. He brings 
upon the stage the dixaog Adyo¢ in controversy with the 
adxocg Adyoc—the former representing the old Conservative 
education of Athens, the other the new theories and modes of 
life which were beginning to spring up. It has been conjectured 
that Sixacog Adyo¢ wore the mask of Aristophanes himself, and 
ad«og Adyo¢ that of Thrasymachus the Sophist. If this con- 
jecture hits the truth, it is curious that the vulgar logician whom 
Socrates handles so severely in Plato’s Republic should-have been 
chosen as the ideal of his doctrine and influence—the special 
pleader of the Phrontisterion. The contest between these two 
impersonations of modesty and impudence, of manliness and 
effeminacy, offers an unique example in Greek comic literature 
of what was common on our own stage about three centuries 
ago. The Just and Unjust Logoi dispute and wrangle for the 
favour of Pheidippides precisely like the abstractions in Hycke 
Scorner or Lusty Juventus. Of course this kind of allegory is much 
coarser and affords less scope for poetical treatment than the ex- 
quisite mythus of the Clouds. The Logoi are but masks or hollow 
automata, from behind which the poet utters his arguments : there 
is no illusion of the senses, no enchantment of the fancy in their 
presentation. Yet the speech of Dikaios Logos forms one of the 
purest and most beautiful passages that Aristophanes has written, 
in its simple and affectionate picture of old Athenian life. The 
poet, we fear, was very far behind his age: he looked back to 
the good times when the sailor only knew enough to sing out 
“ Ahoy!” and call for biscuit: he wanted the Athenian lads to 
have broad backs and sluggish tongues: he was dead to the ad- 
vantages of dialectic and Socratic definition: he kept trying to 
bring back the days of Marathon, when nothing could avert the 
coming days of Syracuse and Aigospotami and Cheronea, We 
who read the history of Athens by the light of our Grote, we 
who are rolling our waves toward the rising instead of the 
setting sun, know how very perverse and unadvanced the poet 
was. Yet, for all that, can we fail to be charmed with the pic- 
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ture that he draws of Greek boyhood in the good old times, and 
to contrast it favourably with the acknowledged impudence and 
profligacy of Critias and Agathon and Alcibiades—the friends and 
pupils of Socrates? “In that blissful time,” says Dikaios Logos, 
“when I flourished, and modesty and temperance were practised, 
a boy’s voice was never heard ; but he would set off at daybreak, 
in snow or sunshine, with his comrades to the school of the harper, 
where he learned the ballads of our forefathers in praise of Pallas ; 
and from the harper he would run to the training-ground and 
exercise himself with the decorum befitting virtuous youth.” The 
rules for the behaviour of boys which Aristophanes here enun- 
ciates provoke a modern smile; for the morality of Athens 
obliged lads to observe the same sort of propriety which we ex- 
pect from girls. But for all his modesty, the youth of those days 
was nota milksop. He did indeed shun the public baths and the 


agora, repel the advances of profligate persons, respect his parents, ° 


avoid Hetairai, and form in his breast an image of Aiddés: yet 
he frequented the wrestling-ground, and grew fair in form and 
colour with generous exercises, not “ sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought,” nor bent and jaded by the restless wrangling 
of the law courts ; but among the sacred olive trees of the Aca- 
demy he ran races with his comrade, “ crowned with white reeds, 
smelling of bindweed and careless hours and leaf-shedding 
poplar, rejoicing in the prime of spring, when the plane-tree 
whispers to the elm.” In these last lines we touch the very core 
of Greek aristocratic Conservatism—that imperious demand for 
leisure, for exoA) Trav avayKaiwy, of which Aristotle speaks as 
an essential in the life of free men; that contempt of all serious 
time-consuming business which we find in Plato; that respect 
for the beauty of the body, and that dislike of every occupation 
which tended to degrade its form or spoil the freshness of its 
colour ; that sympathy with nature in her graceful moods; that 
well-bred nonchalance; that love of the gymnasium with its 
poplar sacred to Herakles, the god of endurance, and its plane- 
tree of swift Hermes—in a word, those accumulated esthetical 
prejudices which marked the race pre-eminent for its artistic 
faculty, the caste of rich and idle citizens supported by a nation 
of slaves, the unique and never again to be imitated people, who 
once and for all upon this earth of ours attained perfection, 
realized the ideal to which we vainly strive. 

With the last lines of this speech in our memory, we may turn 
to the dialogues of Plato, whose Phedrus and Charmides and 
Lysis are true children and disciples of Dikaios Logos ; or to the 
Autolycus of Xenophon’s Symposium, whose breast is as smooth, 
and skin as bright, and shoulders as broad, and tongue as short, 


as even Aristophanes could wish ; or we may set before us some 
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statue like the Apoxyomenos of Lysippus, or the Discobolos of 
Myron, and feel that we have gathered, in fancy at least, the 
flower of the perfection of the pride of Hellas. 

Much of the allegory of Aristophanes consists of metaphors 
taken literally and expressed by appropriate symbolism to the 
audience. Thus, Trugaios actually drags the goddess Peace, 
with her attendants Opora and Theoria, from the well, the 
Chorus, while they help him, singing “ Yoho!” like sailors at a 
capstan. In the same comedy, War and Havoc are exhibited 
with a gigantic mortar, in which they bray the States of Greece. 
Socrates suspended in his basket is a metaphorical allegory of 
this sort, his posture being peculiarly expressive of star-gazing 
and abstract speculation at a time when the objects of such 
contemplations were called ra peréwpa. Of the same kind is 
the balance in which the lines of A’schylus and Euripides are 
weighed. Any poet might use the metaphor (weighed in the 
balance and found wanting); but it is a stretch of metaphorical 
licence to exhibit an actual pair of scales upon the stage. Many 
of the figurative actions of the Hebrew prophets were prac- 
tical appeals to the imagination, similar to these allegories of 
Aristophanes. Indeed, such dramatic metaphors may be reckoned 
among the most powerful instruments in the hands of a great 
master. Had Dante conceived a masque upon the politics of Ltaly, 
we doubt not but that he would have employed some energetic 
symbols of this sort. In passing, it may be said that no artist 
has appeared in modern times so capable of constructing an 
allegorical drama in the style of Aristophanes as Dante. The 
symbolism of the Wasps is somewhat different from that with 
which we have been dealing. In this play the chorus were armed, 
no doubt, with lance-like stings; but there was no attempt on the 
poet's part, as in the case of the Clouds and Birds, to maintain the 
illusion of their being wasps. They talk and act like old men ; 
their waspishness is merely metaphorical, and the allegory ends 
in an appeal to the eyesight. The Plutus, on the other hand, 
presents an example of allegory in the strictly modern sense. It 
is a Greek anticipation of our moralities, of such a play as might 
be founded on a portion of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Wealth 
and poverty appear upon the stage, and speak appropriately. 
Avarice and prodigality are satirized. The use and abuse of 
riches are contrasted in a series of incidents framed with their 
expressly moral purpose. The whole play is singularly un- 
Aristophanic. We have here no “ Weltvernichtungsidee’—no 
nightingales or climbing apes to speak of. For this very reason 
it has been copied in modern times (its inner nature rendering 
it capable of adaptation to our tastes) by Ben Jonson in the 
“Staple of News,” and by Goethe in the second part of Faust. 
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One word must be devoted to the Thesmophoriazuse. In 
the history of dramatic literature, the chief interest of the play 
is that it differs from the other works of Aristophanes in its 
structure. It has a regular plot—an intrigue te i solution— 
and its persons are not allegorical but real. Thus it approaches 
the standard of modern comedy. But the plot, though gigantic 
in its scale, and prodigious in its wealth of wit and satire, is 
farcical. The artifices by which Euripides endeavours to win 
Agathon to undertake his cause, the ss he of Mnesilochus in 
female attire, the oratory of the old man against the women in 
the midst of their assembly, his detection, the momentary sus- 

nsion of the dramatic action by his seizure of the supposed 

by, his slaughter of the swaddled wine-jar, his apprehension 
by Cleisthenes the devices and disguises by which Euripides (in 
parody of his own tragic scenes) endeavours to extricate his 
father-in law from the scrape, and the final ruse by which he 
eludes the Scythian bowmen, and carries off Mnesilochus in 
triumph—all these form a series of highly diverting comic 
scenes, There is no passage in Aristophanes more amusing 
than the harangue of Mnesilochus. The other women have 
abused Euripides for slandering their sex in his tragedies, 
Mnesilochus, the humorous and coarse old rustic, gets up in his 
flimsy female gear, and eloquently reminds them of the truths 
which Euripides might have divulged. One crime after another 
is glibly and facetiously recorded, until the little heap of calumnies 
uttered by Euripides disappears beneath the mountain of con- 
fessions piled up by the supposed matron. The portrait, too, of 
Agathon in tbe act of composition is exquisitely comic. By 
comparing it with that drawn by Plato in the Banquet, we 
may to some extent estimate the amount of truth in Aris- 
tophanic caricature. The meaningless melodious style—the 
stream of honeyed words,* Summé delumbe salivd—with 
which Agathon and his Chorus greet our ears, is scarcely more a 
parody of his poetry than the speech on love is of his prose. 
Agathon is discovered lying on a sofa, arrayed in female garments 
and smelling of cosmetics; when asked why thus attired, he 
lisps a languid answer that he is composing a tragedy about 
women, and wants to be in character : 

“The poet ought to keep in harmony 
With any subject that he has to treat ; 





* Mnesilochus’ criticism reminds us of Persius :— 
wg 46d Td pérdog rérvia Vevervrdrdec, 
cai Onrudpiadi¢g Kai kareywriopévor 
cai pavdadurév wor Emovy dxpowpivou 
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If women be his theme, then must his person 
Be toned and fashioned to a female mood : 
But when he writes of men he has no need 
To study change ; ’tis only what we have not 
We seek to supplement by dressing up. 
Besides, how unzsthetic ’tis to see 

A poet coarse and hairy! Just remember 
Famed Ibycus, Anacreon, Alewus, 

Who made our music and our metres flow, 
Wore caps, and followed soft Ionian fashions : 
And Phrynichus—this surely you have heard— 

Was beautiful, and beautifully dressed ; 

And this, we cannot doubt, is why his plays 

Were beautiful, for ’tis a natural law 

That like ouselves our work must ever be.” 

Modern writers upon whose lips im udo est Meenas et Aitis 
might take some of this satire not inaptly to themselves. But 
the crowning sport of the Thesmophoriazuse is in the last scene, 
when Mnesilochus adapts the Palamedes and the Helen of 
Euripides to his own forlorn condition, jumbling up the well- 
known verses of these tragedies with coarse-flavoured rustical 
remarks; and when at last Euripides himself acts Echo and 
Perseus to the Andromeda of his father-in-law, and both together 
mystify the policeman by their ludicrous utterance of anti- 
phonal lamentations. 

We have but scanty space for touching on one of the topics 
which the Thesmophoriazuse suggests—the satire of Aristo- 
phanes upon Athenian women, whom he invariably represents 
as profligate, licentious, stupid, drunken, thieves and liars. 
Whether they were as bad as he has painted them—and he has 
given them a worse character than any other Greek poet, not 
even excepting Simonides of Amorgos—or whether their absence 
from the comic spectacles encouraged a paradoxical misrepre- 
sentation of their qualities, is not easy to decide, though we 
incline to believe that the picture drawn by Aristophanes, agree- 
ing as it does in the main with thai of less copious Greek authors, 
is a tolerably true one. The point of the Thesmophoriazuse, so 
far as the women are concerned, is that while Aristophanes 
pretends to show up Euripides for his abuse of them, his own ° 
satire is far more searching, and penetrates more deeply into 
the secrets of domestic life. What are the crimes of Phedra in 
comparison with the daily details of the habits of Athenian wives 
and daughters? The Lysistrata will not bear discussion ; but in 
passing we may notice the humour of the oath by wine which 
the inexorable heroine and her Spartan friend administer. Other 
oaths might be broken, but no Athenian wife or maid would 
incur the penalty of this dread imprecation : “If I fail may the 
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bowl be filled with water.” Of the three comedies which treat of 
women, the “Ecclesiazuse” has the most permanent interest. 
Indeed, mutatis mutandis, its satire might- almost be adapted 
to the present day, orto the future which our theorists upon the 
rights of women are preparing. The Athenian ladies disguise 
themselves as men, and crowd the assembly, where they outvote 
their husbands, sons, and brothers, and proclaim the supremacy 
of women in the State. Praxagora, the agitator of the scheme, 
is chosen Strategis. She decides that a community of property 
and free trade between the sexes are the two things wanted to 
insure general felicity. The point of the satire consists in this: 
that the arguments by which the women get the upper hand 
all turn on their avowed conservatism ; men change and shift, 
women preserve their old customs, and will maintain the #00¢ of 
the State ; but no sooner have they got authority than they show 
themselves more democratic than the demagogues, more new- 
fangled in their political notions than the philosophers. They 
upset time-honoured institutions and make new ones to suit 
their own caprices, squaring the laws according to the logic of 
feminine instincts. “OF course speculations like those of Plato’s 
Republic are satirized in the farcical scenes which illustrate the 
consequences of this female revolution. But to our mind the 
finest point about the comedy is its humorous insight into the 
workings of women’s minds—its clear sense of what a topsy- 
turvy world we should have to live in if women were the law- 
givers and governors. 

In quitting Aristophanes we are forced to reflect upon the 
inadequacy of our best attempts to interpret the secret of his 
strength and charm. The epithets which continually rise to 
our lips in speaking of him—radiant, resplendent, swift, keen, 
changeful, flashing, magical—carry no real notion of the mar- 
vellous and subtle spirit that animates his comedy with life 
peculiar to itself. In dealing with no other poet is the critic or 
historian so powerless. No other work of art leaves so incom- 
municable an impression on the mind of the student. As for 
our words about Aristophanes, they are “sound and fury signi- 
fying nothing :” to be known, he must be read with admiration 
and delight. But those who have submitted themselves to the 
influence of his genius will understand what we mean when, in 
conclusion, we say that, with Plato and Aristophanes for guides, 
we can to some extent reconstruct the life of the Athenians, 
animate the statues of Myron and Lysippus, and see the aisles 
of the Parthenon or the benches of the Pnyx crowded with real 
human beings. Plato introduces us to the graver and more 
elegant side of Attic life, to the xaXoxayafot and yaplevrec, to 
men of sober tastes and good birth and exquisite breeding. 
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322 The American Republic—its Strength and Weakness. 


Aristophanes acquaints us with men of pleasure, vulgar and 
uneducated characters, haunters of the law courts and the 
market-place and the assembly. From Plato we learn what 
occupied philosophers and people of distinction. Aristophanes 
tells us the popular jokes at Athens, how the political and mili- 
tary edicts recorded by Thucydides were familiarly discussed, 
how people slept and walked and dressed and dined. In Plato’s 
Dialogues the fine Greek intellect is shown to us trained and 
tutored into exquisite forms of elevated culture. In Aristophanes, 
though art even more consummate has been used, we see the 
same refined intellect running riot and disporting itself with the 
flexibility of untameable youth. By Plato we are taught how 
dignified and humane the Greeks could be, by Aristophanes how 
versatile and human they were. 


en 


Art. I].—Tur American Repustic—Its Srrenctu 
AND WEAKNESS. 


Commentaries on American Law. By JAMES Kent. Eleventh 
Edition. Boston: Little, Brown, and Co. 


‘ ige material power displayed by the great American Re- 

public during the late Civil War, and the magnanimity and 
moral grandeur exhibited at its close; the political and com- 
mercial influence it exerts among other nations ; its wonderfully 
rapid increase in territory, wealth, and population; and the 
thought of the magnificent future which appears within its grasp, 
would at any time render it a subject wie of our careful con- 
templation. But at the present moment, when a neighbouring 
nation, with such tremendous capacities for good or evil, having 
drunk to its very dregs the sparkling cup of an insinuating but 
enervating Imperialism, has awakened to a sense of its degrada- 
tion, and is invoking the genius of Republicanism as the angel 
of its redemption, it is more than ever our duty and interest 
to study the lesson to be learned from Teevill chiens best 
exemplar. 

We propose, therefore, to consider the American Union, /irst, 
as regards the sources of its strength ; and, secondly, as regards 
the dangers and defects of its governmental system. The complex 
character of that system is but imperfectly understood in Europe. 
Unlike the simple Republics of former times, it owes its origin 
and strength in great measure to the political communities which 
preceded it and co-exist with it, each having its own peculiar 
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functions to discharge—the latter being independent of the former 
and of each other as to all matters of purely local concern—and 
the Union having supreme authority as to all subjects of national 
importance. Equally unlike all simple confederations, the general 
government acts directly upon individuals, thus compelling obe- 
dience to its mandates, instead of requiring the aid of the separate 
States to enforce them. 

It is, therefore, more properly to be regarded as a confederated 
Republic than as a republican Confederation. Such a confede- 
ration did indeed exist in America at the time of the War of 
Independence, and for several years thereafter. A sense of com- 
mon danger and the necessity of a common resistance to the 
government of Great Britain, first produced a union of the colonies, 
and enabled them to secure the object they had primarily in view. 
But the imperfections of the system embodied in the “ Articles of 
Confederation” soon became apparent, and the Federal Govern- 
ment, being without any direct sanction for its laws, and entirely 
dependent upon the co-operation of the States for the main- 
tenance of its authority, and even for its very support, soon found 
itself powerless and penniless. The respective sovereignties of 
which the Confederation was composed would not yield a volun- 
tary obedience whenever a regard for their own supposed interests, 
ora mean and exaggerated jealousy of one another or of the 
central power, counselled them to the contrary; and if they 
refused or neglected to obey, compulsion was out of the question. 

The wisdom of Washington and other liberal, enlightened, 
and patriotic statesmen, fortunately came to the rescue, and 
through their earnest and persevering efforts the foundations of 
the present Union were laid upon the ruins of the fallen Con- 
federation. 

And here it may be remarked, in passing, that the originators 
of the late rebellion in America, stepping backward, as they did, 
over a hundred years of steadily advancing civilization, and laying 
the corner stones of their new system of government upon the 
miserable fact of human slavery on the one side, and upon the 
equally miserable theory of a sovereignty over sovereigns on the 
other, showed themselves not only utterly devoid of political 
morality, but equally deficient in political wisdom. 

The work of Washington and his illustrious compeers was 
embodied in a written Constitution, in which the foresight of its 
framers was manifested by the insertion of a clause providing for 
its amendment whenever in the progress of events it should ap- 
pear either to Congress or to the State Legislatures that such 
amendment was desirable, and three-fourths of the States should 
unite in ratifying the changes so proposed. 

Similar written Constitutions exist in every State of the Union, 
(Vol. XCV. No. CLXXXVIII.]—New Series, Vol. XXXIX.No. Il. Z 
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and to such embodiments of their organic law, unchangeable 
except by the direct act of the people of the State, or of the 
United States, as the case may be, is undoubtedly in a great 
measure due the comparative stability of American institutions. 
It was not to be supposed, however, that any written instrument 
could be so worded as to leave no room for doubt as to the true 
interpretation of all its provisions, and the extent of their rightful 
application to the numberless new questions which must con- 
tinually present themselves for solution in the history of a great 
and growing people. 

Nor was it to be supposed that in the immense mass of legis- 
lation emanating from Congress enactments might not frequently 
be found which, owing to inadvertence or to political excitement, 
would be more or less at variance with the organic law of the 
land. 

It was furthermore necessary, in order to secure certain of the 
objects specified in the preamble to the Constitution (such as 
the formation of a more perfect Union, the establishment of 
justice, and the insurance of domestic tranquillity), that a common 
arbiter should be appointed to decide in all cases where the rights 
of different States, or of the citizens thereof, were opposed to one 
another, or in which the rights and interests of the United States 
were involved. 

Hence a national Judiciary was created, consisting of “ one 
Supreme Court, and such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish”—the judicial power of 
the United States being declared to extend— 


“To all cases in law and equity arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their authority ; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction ; to controversies to which the United States shall be a party ; 
to controversies between two or more States, between a State and 
citizens of another State, between citizens of different States, between 
citizens of the same State claiming lands under grants of different 
States, and between a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign States, 
citizens, or subjects.” 


This power being afterwards limited by the 11th amendment, 
which prohibited, by implication, the bringing of suits in the 
United States courts against a state by citizens of another state 
or country. 

The wisdom of these provisions is obvious to the philosophical 
student, and their immense importance to the stability and 
harmony of the Union has been abundantly shown by expe- 
rience. “No government,” moreover, as has been well ob- 
served— 
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“ought to be so defective in its organization as not to contain 
within itself the means of securing the execution of its own laws. If 
each state was left at liberty to put its own construction upon the 
Constitutional powers of Congress, and to legislate in conformity to its 
own opinion, and enforce its opinion by penalties, and resist or de- 
feat, in the form of law, the legitimate measures of the Union, it 
would destroy the Constitution, or reduce it to the imbecility of the 
old confederation. To prevent such mischief and ruin, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States most wisely and most clearly conferred on 
the judicial department the power of construing the Constitution and 
laws in every case, and of preserving them from all violation from 
every quarter, as far as judicial decisions could preserve them.’’— 
(1 Kent’s Commentaries, 11th edition, p. 352, citing Cohens v. Vir- 
ginia, 6 Wheaton, 264.) ° 

The Constitution in fact expressly declares that “this Con- 
stitution, and the laws of the United States, which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof... . shall be the supreme law of 
the land : and the judges in every state shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the constitution or laws of any state to the con- 
trary notwithstanding ;” and further that “all executive and 
judicial officers both of the United States and of the several 
states shall be bownd by oath or affirmation to support this 
Constitution.” It would seem to follow, ex necessitate rei, that 
the power to decide whether the laws of any state, or of the 
United States, are in any respect at variance with the federal 
Constitution, should be lodged in the Supreme Court of the 
Union as final arbiter. Hence, Sec. 2, Art. 3, of the Constitu- 
tion provides that “in all the other cases before mentioned ” 
(including all cases arising wnder the Constitution, laws, and 
treaties of the United States), “the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such ex- 
ceptions, and under such regulations as the Congress shall 
make.” In pursuance of the duty thus devolved upon it, the 
Judiciary Act of 1789 was passed by Congress, under which it 
was provided— 

“That a final judgment or decree in any suit in the highest court 
of law or equity of a State may be brought up on error in point of 
law to the Supreme Court of the United States, provided the validity 
of a treaty or statute of, or authority exercised under the United 
States, was drawn in question in the State Court, and the decision was 
against that validity ; 07 provided the validity of any State authority 
was drawn in question on the ground of its being repugnant to the 
Constitution, treaties, or laws of the United States, and the decision 
was in favour of its ‘validity; or provided the construction of any 
elause of the Constitution, or of a treaty, or statute of, or commis- 
sion held under the United States was drawn in question, and the 
decision was against the title, right, privilege, or exemption specially 
elaimed under the authority of the Union."—(1 Kent's ere 
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taries, p. 320, citing Act of Congress of September 24th, 1789, 
Sec. 25). 

And here it may be remarked that the power exercised by 
American tribunals of declaring invalid the laws of Congress, 
or of a State Legislature, as being repugnant to the Constitution 
of the United States, or of the particular State, as the case may 
be, is something quite unknown in England or France, and almost 
unintelligible to a French or English jurist. In France, under 
the late Empire, to the Senate alone belonged the right of in- 
terpreting the Constitution, and of opposing the promulgation 
of laws contrary to the Constitution (Const. of 1852, Arts, 26, 
27)—all laws once promulgated being binding upon all, and no 
judge being allowed to refuse a decision on the ground of the 
silence, obscurity, or insufficiency of the law (Code Nap., Arts. 
1-4). 
In England the Parliament is declared to have sovereign and 
uncontrollable authority in the making of the laws, with r 
to change even the Constitution of the Empire, and of Parlia- 
ment itself (“ Cabinet Lawyer,” 25th edition, p.5). In the United 
States, on the other hand, “It has become a settled principle 
that it belongs to the judicial power, as a matter of right and of 
duty, to declare every Act of the Legislature made in violation 
of the Constitution, or of any provision of it, null and void.” 
(1 Kent, 488.) 

To secure the independence of the national judiciary, the 
Constitution of the United States provides that all its judges 
shall hold their offices during good behaviour, and that their 
compensation shall not be diminished during their continuance 
in office. That this judiciary, and especially the Supreme 
Court of the United States, has been equally illustrious for its 
talents as for its virtue and patriotism, and that it has rendered 
the most effective services to the cause of well regulated liberty, 
by establishing a system of national jurisprudence, founded upon 
common sense, compacted by sound and comprehensive reasoning, 
adorned by clearness and eloquence of statement, and commend- 
ing itself to the conscience by its dispassionate impartiality, can- 
not be denied by any disinterested critic. 

The legislative power of the Union is vested in a Congress, 
consisting of a Senate and House of Representatives. The 
Senate is composed of two Senators from each State, chosen by 
the Legislature thereof for six years. Representatives are 
chosen every second year by the people of the several States, 
being apportioned among them according to their respective 
numbers. The importance of the division of the legislature into 
two branches, was ably vindicated by President Adams in his 
“ Defence of the American Constitutions,” and has been univer- 
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sally recognised in America; and yet the French, disregarding 
the ee ayer of other nations in ancient and modern times, 
have clung with singular tenacity, to the system of a single 
house, first in 1791, then in ’93, again under the Republic of 
1848, and lastly, under the late Empire—for the functions of the 
Senate under the Constitution of 1852, were as regards France 
itself (its power as to the colonies being more extensive) almost 
entirely of a negative character, being restricted to the right of 
opposing the promulgation of laws at variance with the express 
provisions of the Constitution, or the fundamental principles of 
the social compact, (Const. Tit. 4: Décret., Fév. 3, 1861, Art. 
10). Until they shall have adopted the Anglo-American system 
of legislatures, consisting of two independent bodies, one of 
which is not elected directly by the people, it is useless to look 
for moderation, justice, and stability in the political development 
of France. In the United States, as in England, all bills for the 
raising of revenue, must originate in the lower house ; but the 
Senate possesses the power, which is not conferred upon the 
House of Lords, of proposing amendments to such bills. Every 
bill, in order to become a law, must, generally speaking, not only 
be passed by a majority of votes in each house, but must also 
= the President’s signature. If, however, he disapprove the 
lui— 

“he shall return it with his objections to that house in which it shall 
have originated, who shall enter the objections at large, on their 
journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration, 
two-thirds of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, 
together with the objections, to the other house, by which it shall 
likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds of that house, 
it shall become a law.” 

The veto power thus conferred on the President, is intended to 
prevent hasty, passionate, and unconstitutional legislation ; and 
taken in connexion with the power conferred upon the judiciary 
of deciding, in any case brought regularly before it, that a law 
is void for unconstitutionality, serves as a salutary check upon 
the legislature. 

The provisions of the Constitution in this respect adopt a 
happy mean between two extremes. While requiring the Execu- 
tive sanction to all bills which have simply received a majority 
of votes in the legislative body, thus differing on the one hand 
from the French “Constitution de l’an VIII” (1 Zachariw, Dr. 
Civ. Fr., 3rd ed., p. 45, n. 8) which required no such sanction at 
all—it allows a bill passed by a two-thirds vote to become law 
against the will of the Executive, thus differing, on the other 
hand, from the late Imperial Constitution, as well as from the 
Constitution of England, under both of which the Executive 
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sanction is in all cases indispensable (1 Zacharie, ib. ; Cabinet 
Lawyer, p. 13). 

This veto power has been exercised by every American 
President, but by none to such an extent as by the late President 
Johnson. 

By his action in this respect he secured the censures of many 
for his stubbornness ; but it should be remembered that stub- 
bornness, if sometimes wearisome and unattractive, is often 
honest in its motive, heroic in its action, and beneficial in its 
results, 

At all events, the stubbornness of the late President was fully 
equalled by that of both houses of Congress, who repeatedly 
passed their extreme measures by the requisite two-thirds vote, 
in direct opposition to the Executive veto. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that in several instances, the laws so passed, were 
afterwards decided by the Supreme Court to be unconstitutional 
and void, and the President’s course in opposing their enactment 
thereby perfectly vindicated. It should also be remembered that 
the President claimed (and we believe with reason) that he had, 
as in duty bound, caused all the laws to be faithfully executed, 
whether they had met his approval or not ; while, on the other 
hand, it will be to the lasting discredit of Congress that they 
sought to revenge themselves not only upon the Executive, by 
means of an impeachment in which the facts proved were 
ridiculously out of proportion to the offences charged ; but also 
upon the Supreme Court, by certain acts of legislation calcu- 
lated to reduce it from its lofty constitutional position as an 
independent co-ordinate branch of the government, to that of a 
secondary power, subservient to the will of the legislature. When 
the passions of the day shall have subsided, it will doubtless be 
recognised by the student of history as a most happy circum- 
stance for the liberties of America, that while a formidable 
party was, if not thirsting for revenge, at least strongly tempted 
to injustice towards a vanquished foe by the very consciousness 
of power, the President of their own election should have been 
found honest and firm enough to fulfil his constitutional obli- 
gations even at the expense of political suicide. 

The clauses of the Constitution on the subject of impeach- 
ment are as follows :— 


“The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United 
States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and convic- 
tion of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanours, The 
House of Representatives shall have the sole power of impeachment. 
The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments ... . 
and no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the members present. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall 
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not extend further than to removal from office, and disqualification to 
hold and enjoy any office of honour, trust, or profit, under the United 
States; but the party convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable and sub- 
ject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment according to law.” 
-——“ The inviolability of any officer of government,” says Kent, “is 
incompatible with the republican theory, as well as with the prin- 
ciples of retributive justice.” 


The process of impeachment is, however, so difficult and ex- 
gaa in practice that it is not likely to be often employed. 
n point of fact, recourse has been had to it but sparingly; 
and yet the very fear of it may not infrequently have had the 
good effect of rendering an appeal to it unnecessary. At ail 
events, the ill-advised sneer some time since indulged in by the 
enemies of republican institutions, that in the model Republic 
the very Head of the nation was on trial for alleged “ high crimes 
and misdemeanours,” was triumphantly met by the reply, that 
in no other country of the world could the Chief of the State 
be punished for his crimes against the people thereof, however 
atrocious and undeniable they might be, by judgment had upon 
an impartial trial before a constitutional tribunal wherein the 
majesty of the law should be most signally vindicated in the 
very person of him who of all others was most bound to “see 
that the laws be faithfully executed.” Whether such a peaceful 
method of imposing a penalty for past offences, and preventing 
a renewal of similar ones, is not to be preferred to the impunity 
of tyrants on the one hand, or the bloody revenge of revolution 
on the other, is a question which need only be asked to be 
answered. 

For the further security of the citizen against oppression, cer- 
tain articles of amendment, in the nature of a Bill of Rights, 
were proposed by the First Congress, in 1789, and having been 
ratified by the Legislatures of the requisite number of States, 
became a part of the Constitution. 

The first two of these are as follows :— 


“Art. 1. Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press, or the fight of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 

“Art. 2. A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security 
of a free State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed.”’ 


The importance of these provisions is obvious. It is cer- 


tainly one of the causes of England’s greatness and glory that 
ye of speech and of the press are here so well established. 


How little is really known in France as to freedom of the press 
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will be obvious to any one who will run his eye over the nume- 
rous restrictive enactments upon the subject published among 
the “ Lois Usuelles,” as passed under every form of government 
from the year 1810 down to the present day—among which are 
seatiolibaety to be observed those which require that the printer 
of a newspaper obtain a special license, and deposit a large 
amount as security in the hands of the authorities; that a 
declaration be made containing the title of the paper, the names 
and residences of the proprietors, the responsible editors, and 
the printer ; that every article be signed by the writer thereof, 
&c. ; and those also which prescribe penalties for all attacks 
upon the institutions or authorities of the State, for the pub- 
lication of false news, and even for any report of the proceedings 
in suits against the press. The rigour with which these laws 
have been recently enforced, not only under the repressive 
régime of M. Rouher, but also under the (so-called) Liberal 
Ministry of M. Ollivier, is within the memory of all. 

As regards the liberty of bearing arms secured by their Con- 
stitution to the people of the United States, it need only be 
remarked that it is of vital importance in a republican country, 
the policy of which is totally opposed to the maintenance of a 
large standing army. It is the only security against insurrection 
or foreign aggression, and a very considerable one, if any such 
be needed, against any attempt at usurpation of power on the 
part of the Executive. Had such a liberty been secured to 
the people of France, it is evident that it would not have been 
so entirely at the mercy of the Emperor, and consequently, so 
nearly at the mercy of a foreign foe as it has lately become. 


II. 


Having thus considered some of the principal sources of the 
political strength of the great Republic, we proceed to examine 
briefly what appear to us as among its elements of weak- 
ness. One of these is the shortness of the term for which repre- 
sentatives are elected. It is, we are aware, difficult to fix a 
term which would be free from objection, either on the one side 
as rendering them too independent and forgetful of their re- 
sponsibility to their constituents ; or, on the other, as making 
them too subservient to popular passion, and as conducing too 
much to that excess of political agitation which characterizes 
America. But it seems to us well nigh impossible for a repre- 
sentative, especially if holding such an office for the first time, 
to make himself acquainted with the laws of deliberative assem- 
blies, the arts of cunning and unscrupulous partisans, the history 
of pre-existing legislation, and the requirements of the country, 
in the short space of two years. To be sure, a good repre- 
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sentative may stand a fair chance of re-election ; and not a few 
of the best men who now occupy seats in the House have, in 
fact, been occupying them during several successive terms. 
This is more particularly the case, however, as regards the rural 
districts. In cities, especially in those where the ignorant 
foreign element largely prevails, the quiet working repre- 
sentative who conscientiously devotes his time and abilities to 
the duties of his position, is very liable to be set aside for the 
noisy demagogue at elections in which those who have the most 
at stake often take the least interest. 

And this leads us to note another danger which threatens the 
democratic institutions of America, owing, so to speak, to the very 
excess of democracy which exists there—and that is, the too great 
frequency of elections. There are so many officers to be chosen 
by the people, that there is almost always some election in pro- 
gress—now for mayor, aldermen, or councilmen ; now for county 
officials, now for Governor, State Senate, or Assembly ; and now 
for President, or Representatives in Congress. Not having the 
time to devote even to an examination of the merits of so many 
rival candidates, and of the “ platforms” on which they respec- 
tively stand, and still less to any active co-operation in the work 
of constructing such platforms and nominating such candidates, 
the more intelligent and industrious members of the community 
are ss seg to abandon the field of politics to those who make 
it a trade, and who, by means of “ primary assemblies,” packed 
with their own adherents, first nominate the candidates for their 
party, and then bring them into notice by means of diligent 
placarding, extensive advertising and newspaper puffing, monster 
meetings resonant with eloquent appeals and fiery denunciations, 
torch-light processions, and other expensive devices, until when 
election day arrives, the honest citizen, bewildered by the glare 
and stunned by the noise of the canvass, finds himself utterly 
unable to decide between the relative demerits of the respective 
candidates for office, and either “votes with his party’ as a 
matter of course, or else shirks ‘‘the first duty of a citizen” 
because he cannot conscientiously endorse either of the party 
“tickets.” In other words, there is in no proper sense of the 
term an election by the people, but only a selection by them of 
one out of two or more tickets, all perhaps equally obnoxious, 
which have been previously arranged by the respective party- 
managers. If an independent voter has the courage to “scratch” 
off the names of candidates whom he knows to be dishonest or 
incapable, and to fill the blanks with the names of others whom 
he considers more worthy, he indeed saves his conscience, but 
leaves the poll with the consciousness that his vote is, except 
as regards self-approval and example’s sake, completely thrown 
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away. It need hardly be added that the man who thus refuses 
a blind obedience to the dictates of either party, stands, himself, 
scarcely the shadow of a chance of ever being elected or appointed 
to office. This frequent recurrence of popular elections, while 
plausibly presented as being most in accordance with republican 
institutions, is thus adroitly turned to account by political dema- 
gogues as a means of securing their own influence and gaining 
their own personal ends. Hence they have of late years laboured 
in most of the States to take away from the Executive the power 
of appointing the judiciary for life or good behaviour, and making 
the same elective by direct vote of the people, and of course, for 
short terms. The evil effects of such a system are forcibly pre- 
sented by the distinguished Chancellor Kent, speaking of the 
New York State Constitution of 1846 :— 


“The convention have disregarded, in this respect, the lessons 
taught by the former Constitutions of 1777 and 1821, as well as the 
wisdom of the Constitution of the United States. The organization 
of the judicial department is not so essential as the supply of intel- 
ligent, learned, and honest judges to administer the laws. The danger to 
be apprehended, as all past history teaches us, in governments resting 
in all their parts on universal suffrage, is the spirit of faction, and the 
influence of active, ambitious, reckless, and unprincipled demagogues, 
combining, controlling, and abusing the popular voice for their own 
selfish purposes. Much more grievous would be such results when 
applied to the election of judges, for that would tend to break down 
and destroy the independence and integrity of the administration of 
justice.” —(1 Kent, 311, note.) 


Most of the reasons we have given for an extension of the 
term of office for representatives apply likewise to the case of the 
Chief Executive of the nation ; and to these considerations may 
be added in his case the following :—The Presidents, except such 
of them as have been elevated to the position as a reward for 
military services, have been statesmen, or perhaps mere poli- 
ticians, who have previously occupied various important offices, 
first in their own States, and then under the United States 
Government ; and who are consequently somewhat beyond the 
prime of life when they reach the Presidential chair. Having 
attained the highest office in the gift of a free people, not being 
possessed, as a rule, of independent fortunes, and there being 
no pension provided for ex-Presidenis, it becomes for them the 
urgent ambition of a personal necessity (none the less real 
though it may conceal itself from view under the gracious garb 
of a political duty) to strive for a re-election. In order to 
to this, they are tempted to deeds or declarations which will give 
an éclat to their administration. Hence the absurd doctrine of 
“manifest destiny” (so improperly termed the “Monroe doc- 
trine”); hence the disgraceful Ostend manifesto; hence the 
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Oregon boundary hubbub; hence, in a great measure, the 
Mexican war; hence, we fear, the purchase of Alaska, and the 
proposed acquisition of St. Domingo, St. Thomas, and Cuba— 
acquisitions which, we are satisfied, would prove far more a 
source of weakness than of strength to the American Union. A 
constitutional amendment which should extend the Presidential 
term to six or eight years, and declare the President ineligible 
for a second term, but provide him a suitable pension on his 
retirement from office, would, in our opinion, be highly beneficial, 
as rendering the Chief Magistrate entirely independent of mere 
partisans, and making it the only “policy of his administration” to 
see that the laws be faithfully executed, and that the Republic 
receive no detriment at home or abroad, whether from professed 
friends or from open foes. 

The extent of Executive patronage accorded by the Constitu- 
tion, accompanied as it is by the power and practice of removing 
from office for opinion’s sake, is another great and growing evil, 
much deplored by all thoughtful patriots in America, and which 
nothing but an amendment to the Constitution can thoroughly 
remedy. The maxim that to the victors belong the spoils—fair 
enough in its application where the spoils were the property of 
the vanquished—is unblushingly applied by American politicians 
to the detriment of their common country. The scramble for 
office upon each change of administration would indeed be lu- 
dicrous were it not so unjust and demoralizing ; unjust because 
the most faithful public service is never sure of appreciation and 
reward, and demoralizing because politicians of easy virtue are 
thereby tempted to be faithful only to themselves, to prefer the 
certain profits of dishonesty to the honestly earned but barely 
sufficient salary of an office held by a most uncertain tenure. 
Some efforts have indeed been made, of late years, to bring about 
a reform in the diplomatic and consular service of the United 
States, but, for various reasons, the bills brought into Congress 
for this purpose have not yet ripened into laws. Meanwhile 
there is no inducement for an honest American to fit himself for 
such service, as for a life-long career, by acquiring a liberal edu- 
cation, by special study of the most important modern languages, 
and by a thorough acquaintance with the generally received 
principles of international law. Congressional legislation might 
indeed accomplish something in this direction. The need of the 
reform is evidenced by the very introduction of the bills referred 
to, and it might be hoped that the principle admitted in one case 
would, as consistency would demand, soon be introduced into the 
other branches of the public service. But this is probably the 
true reason why the legislation in question has not been favoured 
by the majority in Congress. The appointing power of the 
President has extended with the growth of the country to such 
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an immense number of offices that it is utterly impossible for 
him to know anything personally of the various candidates. He 
is consequently obliged to rely upon such endorsements as they 
can obtain from their senators or representatives in Congress. 
As regards all important positions, moreover, the President’s 
nominations have to be confirmed by the Senate. Any legisla- 
tive enactments, therefore, which would restrict the patronage 
of the President would necessarily curtail the influence and 
importance of the members of both houses, and are on this 
account unlikely to find favour in their eyes. The only effectite 
remedy for the evil is to be found in a constitutional amend- 
ment which, leaving the appointing power as it is, shall provide 
that all officers so appointed shall hold their places for life, unless 
removed for misconduct upon judgment of a court of inquiry 
duly established for that purpose. 

Another source of danger to American institutions is the un- 
qualified extension of the right of suffrage to all men of suitable 
age (except non-naturalized foreigners) without regard to race, 
colour, religion, property, or education. It is thought by many 
that under the practical operation of the American political 
system, property owners have not the power to which they are 
fairly entitled, and which the protection of their interests seems 
to demand. Why the street beggar, the occupant of the alms- 
house, or the habitual drunkard, should have an equal voice in 
the government of the country to which he is only a burden if 
not a disgrace, with the industrious citizen who contributes by 
his industry to the support of that government and of all the 
beneficent institutions of society, is not, in fact, very easy to 
determine. As, however, the smallness of the former class pre- 
vents any great harm accruing from the power they possess, the 
question may be considered as of no practical consequence. But, 
advancing a step higher, the inquiry presents itself—Ought not 
some distinction to be made in the distribution of political power 
between those who have property and those who have none, 
however industrious and respectable the latter may be? Admit- 
ting that all men have certain personal rights which are natural 
and inalienable, and that therefore all are entitled to a voice in 
the government by which those rights are to be secured ; is it 
not equally true that those who own property acquired by years 
of patient industry are entitled to some additional weight in the 
government by which the rights they have acquired to such pro- 
perty are likewise to be secured? If taxation without any re- 
presentation be unjust, as was asserted by the American colonies, 
is not taxation with inadequate representation—or, in other 
words, the taxation imposed on the few who have property by 
the many who have none—also, in a certain degree, unjust and 
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oppressive? For, in the total absence of a property qualification 
for voters, the practical effect, if not the real object, of many 
legislative measures is, undoubtedly, to vote the money of the 
rich, without their consent, out of their pockets into those of 
their poorer neighbours. To this it may certainly with consider- 
able force be replied, that the rich already possess advantages 
enough, and that if their political power were in proportion to 
their means, they would be likely to abuse it to secure their own 
aggrandizement and the constantly increasing degradation of 
their poorer brethren—a result entirely abhorrent to the genius 
of free institutions. At all events, the question may be regarded 
as practically settled beyond the possibility of change in repub- 
lican America. 

But when it is asked, should not the utterly ignorant and 
uneducated be denied the right of voting? we believe that those 
who maintain the affirmative have not only reason on their side, 
but also the ability to carry their theory into practice. It is hardly 
to be supposed that the educated would seek to keep any large 
number of the people (at least of their own race and colour) in 
a state of permanent ignorance, merely for the sake of securing 
their own political pre-eminence ; nor in a country where there 
are so few absolutely poor as are to be found in America, could 
the masses be prevented from obtaining an elementary educa- 
tion, if they really desired it, for themselves and their children, 
aided as they would always be, if occasion required it, by the 
religious and philanthropic. On the other hand, by the restric- 
tion of the right of suffrage to those who know how to read and 
write, an additional inducement would be furnished to parents 
to provide for their children at least the rudiments of education. 
The danger to any community, but ‘particularly in a democracy, 
of placing the ballot in the hands of the utterly ignorant, is too 
obvious to require enlarging upon. The number of native 
Americans, particularly in the Northern States, who are unable 
to read and write, is, it is true, exceedingly small. In Connecticut 
only one such person was met with by Chief Justice Reeves, in 
twenty-seven years of professional practice. But the number of 
foreign immigrants and of lately emancipated blacks who are 
wholly uneducated, constitutes a large and dependent class, 
easily deluded by designing politicians, and exercising an entirely 
disproportionate influence as controlling the balance of power 
between the great political parties. The power thus exerted by 
the ignorant foreign element is well illustrated in the City of 
New York, whose citizens, in the genuine spirit of American 
boastfulness, loudly assert its mupenerity as “the worst-governed 
city in the world.” The negro vote of the South has hitherto 


been generally given to the Republican party, through whose 
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instrumentality their right to vote was acquired; but when the 
Freedmen’s Bureau and other similar institutions are entirely 
abolished, and the existing asperities between the freedmen and 
their former masters are removed by the lapse of time, the 
suffrages of the former will undoubtedly be controlled by the 
latter, to the certain advantage of the ultra democracy, the 
possible detriment of Northern material interests, and the re- 
ascendancy of the political power of the South in the Union.* 
The elevation of the government, laws, and institutions of a 
republic, must necessarily depend upon the average intelligence 
and virtue of its voting population. Hence it is a most dangerous 
experiment for America to reduce the qualifications of its voters 
to the level of the lowest, instead of raising the latter to a certain 
definite standard at which the right of suffrage might with 
comparative safety be placed in their hands. 

The mistake has been made partly through the efforts of 
demagogues, who desire to control the votes of the ignorant, and 
partly in consequence of the plausible error of considering the 
suffrage as a right appertaining by nature to every individual, 
instead of as a privilege to be conferred by society upon those 
who are capable of exercising it for the general good. 

But, as this privilege has been actually conferred indiscrimi- 
nately upon all, it is more than ever the duty of Americans to 
remedy an existing defect in the Federal Constitution (the last 
of such defects we have space to consider) by an amendment 
establishing a “ Department of public instruction,” whose office 
it shall be to stimulate, direct, and assist the efforts of the respec- 
tive States, to bring the elements of a good English education 
within the reach of all. 

The subject of education has hitherto been left entirely to the 
discretion of the State Governments; the only way in which 
the general Government has shown its sense of the importance 
of the matter being in the reservation contained in all grants of 
the public lands of one section in each township for permanent 
application to the use of public schools. In most of the 
Northern and Western States liberal provision is made, either 
in their Constitutions or by Legislative enactments, for the 
maintenance of common schools; but in no State, we believe, 
except perhaps Massachusetts and Connecticut, is elementary 
education compulsory. Those of the States which are most in 
need of a well-endowed and well-directed system of public in- 
struction (as containing immense numbers of wholly uneducated 





* The above passage was penned before the late elections were held in the 
United States. ~‘The result of those elections may be referred to as proving 
the correctness of the views above expressed, 
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blacks, and by far too large a body of equally ignorant white 
citizens) are the ones which before the war were most deficient 
in providing for the education of the poorer classes, and which, 
through the events of the war and the political changes con- 
sequent thereon, are in a measure entitled to the aid of the 
general Government, whose intervention has become both a 
necessity to them and a duty to the entire Union. Were any 
evidence required of the vast superiority of the power wielded 
by a people among whom education is universally or very gene- 
rally diffused, it has been amply afforded in the late American 
civil war, as well as in the conflict between France and Germany. 


Art. III.—Tsomas Hoop. 


1. Memorials of Thomas Hood. By his Children. 


2. The Works of Thomas Hood, Comic and Serious, in Prose 
and Verse, with all the original illustrations. London : 
E. Moxon, Son, & Co., Dover Street. 1870. 


Ww* give short names to those whom we love best. It would 
sound as oddly to talk of Sir Richard Steele or Mr. Hood 
as to call Milton ‘Jack’ or Browning ‘ Robert.’ Our admiration 
for the writings and genius of the author of “Paradise Lost,” is 
of course greater than what we entertain for those of Steele or 
Hood, yet we love the latter as men more than we love Milton. 
Goethe, Dante, Bacon, and Kant, are elevated by means of 
their strength and the character of their genius, beyond the range 
of our sympathies. Our admiration of them is more of the 
intellect than of the heart. Steele, Lamb, and Hood, on the 
other hand are more like ourselves; we love them for their 
intense humanity—for the very failings that help to draw them 
within the circle of our affinities. Tom Hood is one of ourselves, 
an intimate friend, a member of our family ; with whom we can 
laugh and be merry, and to whom we can tell our secrets, and 
chat in a pleasant, homely fashion. We are at home in his 
company, as if we had been intimate with him from boyhood, 
and can fancy at times that we hear his quiet laugh, his merry 
ap and see the pleasant smile that lit up his pale, solemn face. 
he lives of authors are proverbially barren in incident, and 
that of Tom Hood is but a record of suffering and trouble, un- 
relieved by aught save a few stray gleams of sunshine, and b 
the never-failing halo of a happy nature, which served to brighten 
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the dark outlines of his life. Tom Hood was born, May 23rd, 
1799, in the Poultry, London. His father was a native of Scot- 
land, who had travelled South, to seek. his fortune, and, like most 
Scotchmen of a migratory nature, never returned ‘to his native 
country. He was from all accounts a good man of business, and 
held in respect for his social and moral virtues. His family 
consisted of James, Thomas, and four daughters. James died 
at an early age, of consumption, which ultimately carried off his 
mother and two sisters. The lines entitled “A Deathbed”— 
amongst the most touching in the language—were written by 
Hood on the death of his sister Anne, and first appeared (minus 
a verse) in a Glasgow University Album :— 
“ We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, : 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 
So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, . 
As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 
Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 
For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours.” 

Hood’s father died not long afterwards, leaving his widow and 
children slenderly provided for, and Tom, not to encroach on 
their scanty means, was articled to his uncle, Mr. Sands, an 
engraver. The knowledge and experience which he acquired 
while there, were of the utmost importance to him in after-life, 
enabling him to illustrate his own jokes with cuts only less comical 
than the jokes themselves. The confinement and drudgery 
of the business soon told upon his health, and he was shipped off 
4o some relatives in Dundee. How he spent his time in Scot- 
iand is not known. He appears to have lived happily enough, 
and was greatly benefited by the strong sea air. While there, 
he made his first appearance as an author in the Dundee Adver- 
tiser. He gives a pleasant account of his boyish delight on first 
beholding himself in print, which contrasts painfully with some 
remarks on the same subject which he let drop, many years 
afterwards, to his friend Mons. de Franck, half-pay officer in the 
Prussian army. The latter had been accusing Hood of laziness 
in writing, on which the poet replies :— 
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“What a noise you make about my silence! Why didn’t you write 
in the interval ? You, youy you who have half-pay for doing nothing, 
whereas I am only hall-paid for doing everything. Besides, I have to 
write till I am sitk of the sight of pen, ink, and paper; but it mus¢ 
be a change to you to scribble a bit, after your fishing, shooting, boar- 
hunting, and the rest of your idle business at Antonine. You know 
what leisure is, I den’t.”. 


What a tale do these words tell in their unpretending pathos’ 
What a difference between poor Hood’s ideas of authorship in 
1843, when he had reached the topmost round of the ladder, and 
his ideas on the same subject some twenty years before, when 
stealthily, and with trembling hand, he dropped his first verses 
into the Editorial box of a provincial newspaper? 

His small literary success in Dundee greatly influenced his 
after-life, for from this time he gradually drifted—like most 
littérateurs,—into authorship, to which he had naturally a strong 
leaning ; his father having been a man of cultivated taste and 
literary attainments, a partner in the publishing firm of Vernor 
and Hood, and the author of two novels. 

In 182] Hood returned to Londén, and was soon installed as 
sub-editor of the “London Magazine.” He eagerly took advan- 
tage of the opening afforded him, and was soon busily engaged 
in the duties of a literary life. His first original paper appeared 
in the July number for 1821 in some verses “To Hope,” and he 
shortly afterwards became a regular contributor. His turn for 
humour showed itself in his answers to correspondents, some of 
which are very amusing—e.g., “ H. B.’s sonnet to the ‘ Rising 
Sun’ is suspected of having been written for a lark ;” “‘The 
Echo’ will not answer ;’ “ W. is informed that his ‘ Night’ is 
too long, for the moon rises twice in it,” and so on. Hood’s 
connexion with the “London” was the means of introducing 
him to many friends, for among his contributors were bright- 
eyed, loving, stuttering Charley Lamb, with his small spare body 
and finely-shaped head ; fair-faced Coleridge with his waving 
hair, grave smile, and girlish complexion; poor Clare, in his 
bright green coat and seedy yellow waistcoat: De Quincey, 
with his dreamy eyes and sad pale face; Hazlitt, whose fine 
spirit disappointment was fast souring; large-browed Barry 
Cornwall, Allan Cunningham, Judge Talfourd, Horace Smith, 
and other literary celebrities. Amongst his closest friends was 
John Hamilton Reynolds, who wrote some pleasant articles in 
prose and verse under the nom de plume of “ Edward Herbert.” 
This friendship, unfortunate in the end, had an important bear- 
ing on Hood’s life, for through it he became acquainted with 
his friend’s sister, Jane Reynolds, whom he married on May 
5th, 1824. Authors, and especially poets, are proverbially un- 
[Vol. XCV. No. CLXXXVIII.]—New Sentzs, Vol. XXXIX. No. II, AA 
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fortunate in their marriages. Socrates, Job, Milton, Byron,. 
Shelley, with many others, have been unhappy in their wives. 
It is pleasant, therefore, to know that Hood’s case was a bright 
exception. Despite the sorrows, hardships, and life-long disease 
that crippled his energies and marred his life, the union was a 
singularly happy one. Mrs. Hood was a woman of cultivated’ 
mind, great moral worth, and literary sympathies. She was 


her husband’s constant nurse through an illness that never left | 


him ; cheered him when dull, acted as amanuensis, and, during 
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the last few years of his life, so devoted to him her whole time — 
and thoughts, that latterly Hood became restless and unable to . 


write unless she were near. Seldom have the words of the 
great novelist, who was almost’ a great poet, been more nobly 
realized than in the person of Mrs. Hood :— 
“O, woman ! * * * 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou !’’ 
She needed a sweet temper to put up with a husband so brim 
full of fun and practical jokes as Hood. Nothing seemed to 


ruffle her temper, and she was always ready to join in the laugh - 


even when against herself. The reason was that she knew and 
loved her husband perfectly. Nothing could shake her confidence 
in him, and the rogue was apt at times to take advantage of her 
faith. She required to keep a strict watch on every letter she 
wrote, for if she left it for any time in Hood’s presence, he would 
take advantage of her absence to change the “t’s” into “1's,” 
and after interlining here and there the most extraordinary 
statements, to add, by way of climax, some ludicrously comical 
postscript. Their children tell us that she was a capital subject 
for his fun, for she believed implicitly in whatever he told her, 
however improbable, and though vowing seriously not to be 
taken in again, she was sure to be caught. Her innocent face 
of wonder and belief added greatly to, the zest of the jokes. 
On one occasion, when living at the coast, Hood gave his wife 
some useful hints on buying fish. “Above all things, Jane,” 
said he, “as they will endeavour to impose upon your inex- 
perience, let nothing induce you to buy a plaice that has any 
appearance of red or orange spots, as they are sure signs of an 
advanced stage of decomposition.” Accordingly Mrs. Hood, on 
the faith of her newly-acquired knowledge, was quite prepared 
to do battle with the cunning fisherwomen, one of whom called 
shortly afterwards. As it happened, the woman had nothing 
but plaice, which she turned over and over, praising their fresh-_ 
ness and beauty. Mrs. Hood, however, was too sharp—she 
was not to be taken in—the obnoxious spots were there. In, 
vain the fisherwoman protested that they were fresh from 
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-the water. The cautious buyer gravely shook her head, and 
with a look of infinite wisdom, combined with a certain sad 
- pity for the woman’s supposed dishonesty, observed,—‘ My 
. good woman, it may be as you say, but I could never think 
of buying any plaice with those very unpleasant red spots.” 


‘ “«QLord bless yer eyes, Mum!” replied the astonished fisher- 


woman, with a shout, “who ever seed plaice without spots?” 

A suppressed giggle on the stairs behind her revealed the joke, 

_ and, turning her head hastily, Mrs. Hood caught sight of her 
-husband hurriedly disappearing in an ecstasy of laughter, 

- leaving her to appease the angry sea-nymph as she could. 

* The,most careless reader of .Hood’s Life cannot fail to be 
struck by the happiness of the poet and his family in the midst 
of continual difficulties and broken health. Mrs. Hood is con- 
stantly talking of her husband. Her private letters teem with 
sentences beginning “ “ Hood said this,’ “Hood did that.” 
“Hood took me to such a place.” The intense loveableness of 
the man manifests itself in his life and poetry. He was essen- 
tially a family man—joking with his wife—contriving all sorts 

‘ of tricks and games for his children, and after a severe night's 
labour stealing into their bedroom to leave upon their pillow 
some comical sketch to amuse them on waking. 

The first few years of his married life were the most unclouded 
Hood ever knew, and he much needed some little happiness to 
hoard up against the bitter years that were fast coming. The 
young couple lived for some years in Robert Street, Adelphi. 
Hood was a thorough cockney, and though doomed by the fault 
of others to pass the best part of his life on the continent, was 
never at home out of London. Only a city-bred man—one 
familiar with the misery and squalidness and sin of city life— 
could have written the “Song of the Shirt.” His first child did 
not long survive its birth. The parents felt the disappointment 
keenly, for on turning over some old papers after Hood’s death, 
his children came upon a few tiny curls of golden hair, wrapped ina 
yellow, time-worn paper, inscribed, in their father’s handwriting :— 

“ Little eyes that scarce did see, 
Little lips that never smiled, 
Alas! my little, dear, dead child, 
Death is thy father and not me, 
I but embraced thee, soon as he!” 

About this time, conjointly with his brother-in-law, Hood pub- 
lished anonymously his “ Odes and Addresses to Great People.” 
The little work had a large sale, and much speculation was ex- 
cited as to its author, Coleridge, amongst others, attributing it to 
Charles Lamb. In 1826 appeared the first series of “ Whims 
and Oddities,” which took so well that a second edition followed 
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next year. In the same year appeared his “Plea for the Midsummer 
Fairies,” in which the author’s exquisitely delicate fancy runs 
riot in very prodigality of wit. The poem, however, failed to 
hit the public taste, and sold so badly that the author bought 
up the remainder of the edition “ to save it,” as he said himself, 
“from the butter-shop.” In 1829 he removed with his family 
to the country, first to Winchester, and next to the Lake House, 
which latter place suggested some of the best descriptions in 
his novel of “Tylney Hall.” In 1830—the year in which Tom 
Hood the younger was born—appeared the first “Comic 
Annual,” which proved a success, and was the means of widen- 
ing the author’s circle of admirers. Amongst others to whom 
it introduced him was the late Duke of Devonshire. His Grace 
wrote Hood a very kind letter, with the request that he would 
supply him with a set of titles for a door of sham books. 
Among those sent were these :—“ Dante’s Inferno ; or, a descrip- 
tion of Van Demon’s Land ;” “On cutting off Heirs with a 
Shilling, by Barber Beaumont ;” “Percy Vere, in 40 vols. ;” 
“Lamb, on the Death of Wolfe;’ “Pygmalion,” by Lord 
Bacon ; “ Memoirs of Mrs. Mountain,” by Ben Lomond ; “ Rules 
for Punctuation,” by a thorough-bred Pointer; “Cursory Re- 
marks on Swearing ;” “ Recollections of Bannister,” by Lord Stair ; 
* Life of Jack Ketch, with cuts of his own Execution ;’ “Tad- 
poles, or Tales out of my own Head ;” “ Barrow, on the Common 
Weal,” &c. From this time the “Comic Annual” appeared 
regularly, and by 1833 its author had become pretty well known 
to the general public. At the end of 1834, by the failure of a 
firm, Hood became involved in pecuniary difficulties. He strove 


- hard to recover himself, but resisted the advice of his friends to 


have recourse to the Bankruptcy Court. Emulating the example 
of another illustrious Scotchman, he determined to wipe out 
his debts with his pen, with which view, leaving his all to his 
creditors, he sailed for the Continent. In the face of failing 
health, a doubtful future, and his wife’s being left behind through 
illness, Hood kept up a brave heart, resolved to see nothing 
but the bright side of the picture. The letters which he wrote 
to Mrs. Hood at this time are very touching :— 


“T saw a vision of you, dearest, to-day,”——he writes—“ and felt you 
leaning on me, and looking over the Moselle at the blue mountains and 
vineyards. I long but to get to work with you and the pigeon pair by 
my side, and then I shall not sigh for the past. Only cast aside sea 
fears, and you will find your voyage a pleasant one... .. Get your- 
self strong, there is still a happy future; fix your eyes forward on our 
meeting, my best and dearest. Our little home, though homely, will 
be happy for us, and we do not bid England a very long good-night— 
good-night too, my dearest wife, my pride and comfort!” 
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He then goes on in a P.S. to make suggestions as to the best 
mode of travelling, and closes thus :— 


_ “May God have ali those I love, or who love me, in His holy keeping, 
is the prayer of the subscribed, “Tomas Hoop.” 


Mrs. Hood. followed in March, 1839, and in the lovely little 
town of Coblenz, with its vineyards and ruin-crested mountains, 
and the broad Rhine and blue Moselle flowing pleasantly 
through, Hood settled down to hard work. His spirits were 
singularly elastic, and each fresh misfortune served to stimulate 
his energies. He had set an honourable task before him—the 
redemption of his debts—and he was determined that nothing 
should hinder him in his work. The Germans—with whom, 
although cousins, he was not on “speaking terms’”—afforded a 
rare butt for his wit. His private letters to friends in England 
are filled with the drollest accounts of how he got on abroad. 
Hood is the “Mark Tapley” of literature—always happiest 
when he should in the nature of things be most miserable. His 
German neighbours swindled him right and left. The fact of 
his being an Englishman was reason sufficient for charging him 
30 or 35 per cent. on everything. “I had some shirts,” he writes, 
“ made here, and they not only changed the cloth I had bought 
for them, but sent me home some so laughably short, I could 
only make shift with them, yet this was a respectable shop.” 
Indeed, he was afraid that if many more Englishmen came over 
there would be a revolution, not that “they would desire to 
remove their king, but that they would wish their sovereign to 
go farther.” “He was even surprised,” he remarks, “to get sweet 
milk, the Germans having such a turn for everything sour.” 
The climate, too, affected his health unfavourably. e was 
constantly suffering from violent spasms of the chest, coughing, 
ague, and blood-spitting, and, to crown all, the doctors proved 
themselves leeches indeed. Like the rest of their countrymen, 
they bled him so unmercifully that he grew weak and thin. “TI 
heard the other day,” he writes, “of a man who had no less than 
fifty-five leeches on his thigh. The man who bled me, and there 
are several bleeders here, told me he had attended eighty patients 
that month! One of the blisters would draw a waggon.” He 
made at least one pleasant friend during his first summer at 
Coblenz, in the person of the young Prussian officer to whom we 
have already referred—Mons. de Franck—a brave, kindly, hand- 
some young fellow, who was Hood’s constant companion in all 
his fishing rambles, and was in the habit of dropping in of an 
evening in a friendly way to play cribbage with the poet and his 
wife. Through all bis ill-health, Hood worked hard. The public 
at home, that laughed over the quaint quips and cuts which the 
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never-failing “Comic” brought them, little thought with what 
pain and difficulty its mirth-inspiring pages were written. “Yet, 
. day by day, and often far into the night, the scratch of the pen 
was heard in his little room, and when, as often happened, the 
writer was so exhausted as to be unable to hold it, propped up 
by pillows, he still dictated to his wife the never-failing series of 
joke and pun. Some of Mrs. Hood’s letters home are very 
amusing :—“ Did you,” she writes, “ever hear of bathing in 
malt? It isaGerman remedy. You see written up here, ‘ Beer, 
Brewery and Bath House;’ Hood [always Hood] will have it 
they bathe in beer ; he thinks the little children may be done in 
small beer.” In 1836 the monotony of the poet’s life was varied 
pleasantly. is friend De Franck, with his brother officers— 
for Hood was a favourite everywhere—prevailed on him to 
accompany the regiment on their march to Bromberg. His 
account of his military life is very humorous, and although the 
accommodation was often very bad—one house, where an officer 
was billeted, being so ruinous that his dog stood and howled at 
it—Hood enjoyed himself thoroughly. He was extremely de- 
lighted to find that his clerical appearance exempted him from 
the payment of tolls, the tollkeepers all taking him for a chap- 
lain. In the beginning of 1837, he finally made up his mind 
to leave Coblenz. It was high time. The air of the place was 
killing him, and after his friend De Franck had left he felt 
lonely. For the first time he grew really alarmed, and through 
his fun and humour at this time there runs an undernote of 
sadness very touching from the contrast. At Ostend, where he 
removed next, he lived for some time, and found the place 
pleasant enough, but its miasmatic swamps and mists were worse 
even than the alternated extremes of heat and cold at Coblenz. 
Still he liked Ostend (as he tried to like every place), and one 
feels almost angry at his contentedness in a country whose 
climate was killing him by inches. His friend Dr. Elliott at 
length prevailed on him to return to England in 1840, and was 
thus the means of sparing his life for a few years longer. From 
this time the shadows deepen round him. One attack of illness 
succeeded another. He was often so weak as to be unable even 
to move, and not unfrequently was attacked by half a dozen 
ailments at once. In 1841 a gleam of sunshine gladdened his 
life. On the death of Theodore Hook he was appointed editor 
of the “New Monthly Magazine,” at a salary of 3001. a year, in- 
dependently of what his own articles might bring. Shortly before, 
in the same periodical, he wrote his famous poem “ Miss Kil- 
mansegg and her Golden Leg.” At the close of the same year 
he removed to St. John’s Wood, where he now and then gave 
cosy little dinner parties to his literary friends. We meet him, 
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in the July of ’42 at a dinner given to Mr. Dickens, at which he 
was to have presided, but modestly gave way, on plea of ill- 
health, in favour of Captain Marryat. Among the company were 
Monckton Milnes, Charles and Tom Landseer, Barry Cornwall, 
Ingoldsby (Barham), Cruikshank, Father Prout, Ainsworth, and 
others. The dinner went off happily. Dickens made a speech 
in which he hinted the great advantage of going to America for 
the pleasure of coming back again; Ingoldsby chanted a Robin 
Hood ballad; Cruikshank sang a comical burlesque; Father 
Prout sang the “Deep, deep sea,’ in a “deep, deep voice ;” a 
Manchester friend of Ainsworth sang a Manchester ditty, so full 
of trading stuff, as Hood remarked, that it really seemed to have 
been, not composed, but manufactured, and everybody seemed 
quite at home in dining out. Upon his own health being 
drunk, Hood explained that a certain trembling of his hand was 
not from palsy or ague, but an inclination to shake itself with 
every one present. 

Meanwhile, he was working merrily, and on his health and 
fortune improving paid a second visit to Scotland, when he met 
William Chambers, and passed some happy hours with Black- 
wood, Moir, and Lord Jeffrey. Unfortunately, it was vacation 
time in the University, and he had not the good fortune to meet 
Professor Wilson and Napier, but on the whole he was greatly 
pleased with the land of his fathers. In the Christmas number 
of Punch for 1843 appeared the “Song of the Shirt.” For the 
first time, Hood really caught the ear of the world as a singer. 
The song went straight to the heart of the nation—it was copied 
into every paper, the verses were on every tongue, and little 
boys sang it in the streets. Hood’s connexion with the “New 
Monthly” soon ceased, and he started a Magazine of his own, 
entitled “Hood’s Magazine,” which appeared on January Ist, 
1844, His new speculation promised well; the list of con- 
tributors comprised most of the well-known literary men of the 
day, and the magazine had a large sale, yet owing to failure of 
funds on the proprietor’s part it came to a sudden end. So great 
was the esteem in which Hood was held by his friends, that 
many of them came forward at this juncture, and offered him 
their services gratuitously. Mrs, S. C. Hall, at that time an 
entire stranger, offered to send him sketches for his Magazine, 
only stipulating that she should name her own terms, the pay- 
ment to be “the pleasure she would feel in assisting, however 
humbly, in the success of his periodical, as a tribute of veneration 
to the author of the ‘Song of the Shirt.’” Nor was the failure 
of the Magazine the only blow. His own health gave way under 
these vexations, never to return. Yet, in the midst of all his 
troubles and illness—like a nightingale singing in the stormy 
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dark —he composed many of his best songs; the “Haunted 
House,” the “ Lady’s Dream,” “The Labourer’s Lay,” and “The 
Bridge of Sighs,” having appeared in rapid succession. Towards 
the end of the year the clouds lifted momentarily. Sir Robert 
Peel proposed that a yearly pension of 1007. should be conferred 
ou him. The pension was granted, but came too late. The brave 

heart that had kept up so long, and made a very music of its \ 
sadness, at last gave in. The Christmas number of the Magazine 
had come out, sparkling with fun and merriment ; “ Mrs. Peek’s 
Pudding,” and its grotesque illustrations, afforded seasonable 
Christmas amusement at every fireside but its author's. His 
family knew too well the state of his health to enjoy his jokes, 
He was so ill that he did not even attempt to be cheerful, but 
growing silent as he felt the shadows of the unseen steal over 4 
him, he prepared to meet his end. On Christmas Day he crawled 
into his little dressing-room for a few hours, that his family 
might be cheered on that day at least by signs of returning 
health ; but it was a painful mockery of enjoyment. Shortly 
after he rallied once more at the call of the number of 
the Magazine, and with the determination to die in harness, 
wrote some of his best sketches propped up in bed. At the 
beginning of the year ’45 he was so sure of his end, and withal 
so resigned, that he wrote farewells to his most intimate friends. 
“ Among these,” writes his son, “one to the late Dr. Moir (better 
known as A) is so touching and simple, and so characteristic of 
his patience and resignation,” that we cannot help quoting it :— 


“ Dear Morr,—God bless you and yours, and good-bye! I drop 
these few lines as in a bottle from a ship water-logged, and on the 
brink of foundering, being in the last stage of dropsical debility ; but, 
though suffering in body, serene in mind. So, without reversing my 
union-jack, I await my last lurch. Till which, believe me, dear Moir, 
“Yours most truly, 

“Tomas Hoop.” 


In the February number of his Magazine appeared the last 
verses poor Hood ever wrote—verses worthy of a dying poet :— 


“ STANZAS. 


“ Farewell Life! my senses swim ; 
And the world is growing dim ; 
Thronging shadows cloud the light, 
Like the advent of the night,— 
Colder, colder, colder still, 

Upward steals a vapour chill— 
Strong the earthly odour grows— 
I smell the Mould above the Rose ! 


Welcome Life! the spirit strives! 
Strength returns, and hope revives ; 
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Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 

Fly like shadows at the morn,— 

O’er the earth there comes a bloom— 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 

Warm perfume for vapours cold, 

I smell the Rose above the Mould !” 


We shall never forget, wrote his children, one night, when his 
mind was wandering, his repeating the lovely lines by Lady 
Nairn :— 

“I’m wearin’ awa’, Jean, [his own wife’s name] 
Like snow wreaths in thaw, Jean! 
I’m wearin’ awa’— 


To the land o’ the leal! Si re 
But weep na, my ain Jean,— eo = 
The warld’s cares are vain, Jean, # 5 ) 6 | 
We’ll meet and aye be fain Se pe ee 

In the land 0’ the Teal!” SOB S's yy 


Even in his last moments, in a letter to Sir R. Peel, he advo- 
eated the cause of humanity, and expressed his sorrow not at 
dying, but at his inability to do anything to lessen the moral gulf 
that separates the rich and poor—a gulf which some of his own 
writings might seem tended to widen. All that affection could 
prompt, or science do for him was done. Dickens and Ward, 
with other literary friends, proffered him their assistance. Game, 
fruit, and wine came from unknown hands, and among other 
touching proofs of esteem, was an envelope enclosing a bank 
note for 20/., and these words in a feigned hand :— 

“A Suir, 
“ And a sincere wish for health.” 


A stranger sent his coachman daily to lift the invalid to his 
easy-chair, and a lady sent violets from the country, on hearing 
that he loved their odour. All was of no avail. Spring came 
with her quiet balm and beauty, and just when the flowers were 
struggling into blossom, and Nature was astir with life, the man 
who had loved her so well, and embalmed her praises in choicest 
verse, passed away for ever. 

As the last hour came the dying poet kissed his children, and 
clasping his wife’s hand said, “ Remember, Jane, I forgive all— 
all, as I hope to be forgiven.” He lay for some time peacefully, 
breathing slowly and with difficulty. His wife bending over 
him heard him say faintly, “O Lord! say ‘ Arise, take up thy 
cross and follow me!’” His last words were, “ Dying, dying !” 
as if glad to realize the rest implied in them. He then sank 
into what seemed a deep slumber, which lasted till Friday, and 
at noon on Saturday, May 3rd, 1845, he breathed his last 
without a struggle or a sigh. 
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His funeral was private and quiet, and the weary brain that 
had given to the world so many pleasant pages and immortal 
songs, lay still for ever ‘neath the sod of Kensal Green Cemetery. 

We shall conclude this hasty sketch of the life of one of the 
truest, kindest, and manliest characters in history, with the 
exquisite Sonnet in which Hood draws a parallel between 
the False Poets and the True :— 


“ Look, how the lark soars upward and is gone, 
Turning a spirit as he nears the sky ! 
His voice is heard, but body there is none 
To fix the vague excursions of the eye. 
So, poets’ songs are with us, though they die 
Obscured and hid by death’s oblivious shroud, 
And earth inherits the rich melody, 
Like raining music from the morning cloud. 
Yet, few there be who pipe so sweet and loud, 
Their voices reach us through the lapse of space, 
The noisy day is deafened by a crowd 
Of undistinguished birds, a twittering race ; 
But only lark and nightingale forlorn 
Fill up the silences of night and morn.” 


Thomas Hood was the prince of wits. His nature was so 
steeped in the choicest spirit of humour that it continually 
bubbled over in quip and jest, like a cool spring welling up in 
desert places. He was the magician of words, ruling language 
with a despotic sway, and by a wave of his wand compelling it 
to perform the strangest transformations. His style is as simple 
and earnest as possible. The words are mostly common Saxon 
words with which everyone is familiar, but they are chosen with 
exquisite taste. Hood spoke like a child—artlessly, naturally, yet 
with what wisdom and wit, and “tears and laughters for all 
times !” The popularity of his humorous writings is very wonderful 
if we bear in mind the evanescent character of wit, and especially 
that form of wit which we call “punning.” A flash, a sudden 
contrast, a laugh, and all is over; the heartiness of our laughter 
being in proportion to the suddenness of our surprise, and we 
can only be surprised once. The best joke misses fire on repeti- 
tion. Like champagne, its virtue escapes in the effervescence. 
Yet for all this Hood’s works are more widely read, and more gene- 
rally admired now than ever. Wherein, then, lies the secret of 
their popularity? Other comic books grow stale; time robs 
them of their flavour and steals their charms, but “ Hood’s 
Own” is as fresh to-day as when it first appeared. The secret 
lies in this. Through all Hood's comicalities there is an under- 
current of truth, of fresh child-like humour, and, paradoxical as 
it may appear, an intense spirit of sad earnestness, This man, 
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who was wont to tickle the world into laughter, was yet not 
always merry himself. His tears were as often tears of pain as 
of joy, and he put on a sunny face at times to hide from his 
friends the agony which too frequently gnawed within. With 
all his modesty, too, Hood was conscious—as no great man 
can help being conscious—of his great powers, and their partial 
though necessary misapplication. He felt that he was meant to 
be something better than an inspired jester, and because the 
world refused him leisure to indulge his aspirations his soul 
fretted silently. His writings, bristling with merriment, his 
comic sketches, his inimitable puns, were but the by-play of a 
noble soul, For though— 


“ His wit was like Ithuriel’s spear, 
Yet ’twas mere lightning from the cloud of his life 
Which held at heart most rich and blessed rain 
Of tears melodious, that are worlds of love; 
And rainbows, that would bridge from earth to heaven ; 
And light, that should have shone like Joshua’s sun, 
Above our long death-grapple with the wrong; 
And thunder-voices, with their words of fire, 
To melt the slave’s chain and the tyrant’s crown. 
His wit ?—a kind smile just to hearten us! 
Rich foam-wreaths on the waves of lavish life, 
That flasht o’er precious pearls and golden sands.” 


His real work lay in another direction, and it was only because 
he had hungry mouths to fill, and a family to support, that he 
so often wore the jester’s cap and bells. His flashes of humour 
were not unfrequently only the outcome of a mind ill at ease, 
and seeking escape from its pain—the spendriff of his soul's 

ony. 

The world discovered his wealth of wit, and regardless of the 
author, insisted on drawing on it ; more willing, as it ever is, to pay 
highly for what would make it laugh, than for what would make 
it think and weep. What could poor Hood do? He knew that 
he was meant for other and nobler work, but the public, and in 
consequence the publishers, would have it ; and in the background 
were near ones and dear ones needing to be fed and clothed. 
Yet how worthily he fulfilled his task! Itis hard to exaggerate 
the temptation which a writer, who is constantly expected to 
write wittily, must often have to overstep the limits of good 
taste. Yet in all Hood’s writings there is not a line which one 
would hesitate to read aloud in the family circle. The main 
feature of his humour is its perfect ease and naturalness. His 
best jokes are so intensely simple it is often difficult to detect 
them at once. He tells his stories with so grave a face, that the 
rogue imposes on us fora moment. What could be simpler, for 
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instance, than the following straightforward matter-of-fact state- 
ment ?— 
“ And Christians love in the turf to lie, 
Not in watery graves to be; 
Nay, the very fishes would sooner die 
On the land than in the sea.” 


So inextricably were the lines of tragedy and comedy inter- 
woven in the web of his mind that even his most serious poems 
have sometimes a half grotesque appearance. An occasional 
verse or phrase or line reminds us very remotely of the laughing 
face which so often lurks behind the mask, and we sometimes 
pause to ask ourselves is it indeed the mask or the face. His 
genius was so constantly hovering between the two that it is not 
very easy at times to say which it meant to favour. 

Let us take this to ourselves, and when we grow querulous, and 
fret because of some tittle grief or passing pain, call to mind how 
this brave heart kept on singing and making merry in the midst 
of trials such as it falls to the lot of few of us to encounter. 

Sickness in Hood’s case becomes the subject of the most side- 
splitting fun, and his rare wit can extract pleasure even from the 
gout. At one time, on the sudden cessation of a violent blood- 
spitting, he writes in the inevitable P.S.—“Can my spitting blood 
have ceased because I have none left? What a subject for a 
German Romance, ‘The Bloodless Man!” On another occa- 
sion, on being asked to deliver a lecture on “The Pleasures and 
Advantages of Literature,” by the directors of the Manchester 
Atheneum, being prevented from acceding to their request, 
through ill-health, he wrote them as follows :— 


“ Poisoned by the malaria of the Dutch marshes, my stomach for 
many months resolutely set itself against fish, flesh, or fowl ; my ap- 
petite had no more edge than the German knife placed before me.* 
But luckily the mental palate and digestion were still sensible and 
vigorous ; and whilst I passed untasted every dish at the Rhenish 
table d’hdte, I could still enjoy my ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ and the Feast 
after the manner of the Ancients. There was no yearning towards 
calf’s head a la tortue, or sheep’s heart ; but I could still relish Head 
% la Brunnen, and the ‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian.’ ... . Denied beef, 
I had Bulwer and Cowper ; forbidden mutton, there was Lamb; and, 
in lieu of pork, the great Bacon, or Hogg. ‘Then as to beverage; it 
was hard, doubtless, for a Christian to set his face, like a Turk against 
the juice of the grape. But eschewing wine, I had still my Butler, 
and in the absence of liquor, all the Choice Spirits, from Tom Browne 
to Tom Moore... . . Of evils, great and small, Providence has allotted 
me a full share; but still, paradoxical as it may sound, my burthen has 
been greatly lightened by a load of books. Everybody has heard of 
the two Kilkenny cats, who devoured each other; but it is not so 





* German knives have better edges now-a-days. 
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generally known, that they left behind them an orphan kitten, which, 
true to its breed, began to eat itself up, till it was diverted from the 
operation by a mouse. Now the human mind, under vexation, is like 
that kitten; for it is apt to prey upon itself, unless drawn off by a 
new object, and none better for the purpose than a book. For ex- 
ample, one of Defve’s ; for who, in reading his thrilling ‘ History of the 
Great Plague,’ would not be reconciled to a few little ones ?”’ 


Children and dogs are proverbially fond of good men, and 
with both Hood was a great favourite. Like Shelley in many 
things, he resembled him in this, that he never outgrew his boy- 
hood. He delighted in contriving all sorts of puzzles wherewith 
to amuse the little ones, and his appearance in their midst was 
invariably the signal for noisy happiness. “ He stole into their 
hearts,” as an eloquent writer has it, “on all fours.” He—whose 
word commanded the ear of the world—could yet adapt his 
thoughts and language to the comprehension of the youngest, 
and write just such a letter as a child might write if a child had 
only Hood’s wit. Witness those exquisitely charming letters of 
his to his friend Doctor Elliott’s children. In a letter to the 
youngest he writes :— . 


“My pgear May,—lI promised you a letter, and here it is. I was 
sure to remember it, for you are as hard to forget as you are soft to 
roll down a hill with. What fun it was! only so prickly I thought I 
had a porcupine in one pocket and a hedgehog in the other. The next 
time before we kiss the earth we will have its face shaved. I get no 
rolling at St. John’s Wood. Tom and Fanny only like roll and 
butter; and as for Mrs. Hood, she is for rolling in money. Tell 
Dunnie that Tom has set his trap in the balcony, and caught a cold; 
and tell Jeannie that Fanny has set her foot in the garden, but it has 
not come up yet. I hope we shall have a merry Christmas. I mean 
to come in my most ticklesome waistcoast, and to laugh till I grow 
fat, or at least streaky. Fanny is to be allowed a glass of wine; Tom’s 
mouth is to have a hole holiday, and Mrs. Hood is to sit up to supper. 
There will be such doings, and such things to eat! but pray, pray, 
pray mind they don’t boil the baby by mistake for a plump pudding.” 


The next quotations are from letters written to the children at 
the sea-side :— 


“My DEAR JEANNIE,—So you are at Sandgate! If you should 
catch a big crab, with long claws, and like experiments, you can shut 
him up in a cupboard with a loaf of sugar, and see whether he will 
break it with his nippers. Besides crabs, I used to find jelly-fish on 
the beach, made, it seemed to me, of sea calves’ feet, and no sherry. 
There were star-fish also, but they did not shine till they were stink- 
ing. I hope you like the sea! JI always did when I was a child, 
which was about two years ago. Sometimes it makes such a fizzing 
and foaming I wonder some of our London cheats do not bottle it up 
and sell it for ginger pop. When the sea is too rough, if you pour 
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the sweet oil out of the cruet all over it, and wait for a calm, it will 
be quite smooth—much smoother than a dressed salad. Some time 
ago exactly there used to be large white birds, with black-tipped wings, 
that went flying and screaming over the sea. Do you ever see such 
birds? We used to call them ‘ gulls,’ but they didn’t mind it. 

“ Well, how happy you must be! Childhood is such a joyous, merry 
time, and I often wish I was two or three children! and wouldn’t I 
pull off my three pairs of shoes and socks, and go paddling in the sea 
up to my six knees. And oh! how I should climb up the downs and 
roll down the ups on my three backs and stomachs !”” 


But it is in the letter to the youngest that we have the finest 
flashes of imagination :— 


“My pEar May,—How do you like the sea? Not much, perhaps; 
it’s ‘so big.’ But skouldn’t you like a nice little ocean that you could 
put into a pan ? 

“ Have the waves ever run after you yet, and turned your little two 
shoes into pumps full of water? Have you been bathed yet in the 
sea, and were you afraid? I was the first time, and, dear me! how I 
kicked and screamed ! or at least meant to scream, but the sea, ships 
and all, began to run into my mouth, and so I shut up. Did you ever 
try, like a little crab, to run two ways at once? See if you can do it, 
for it is good fun; never mind tumbling over yourself a little at first. 
It would bea good plan to hire a little crab for an hour a day to teach 
baby to crawl if he can’t walk, and if I was his mamma I would too! 
Bless him! But I must not write on him any more, he is so soft, and 
I have nothing but steel pens. And now good bye! The last fair 
breeze I blew dozens of kisses for you, but the wind changed and, I 
am afraid, took them all to Miss H , or somebody that it 
shouldn’t.” 

Hood’s fame as a wit has hurt his reputation as a poet. For 
every ten who can appreciate his puns there is not one who can 
appreciate his poetry. Men are slow to believe that a man who 
could joke so well could succeed in aught else, forgetting that 
sorrow and joy, gravity and wit, are but the complements of each 
other. 

Hood’s mind was steeped in the spirit of Elizabethan litera- 
ture. In his verse we catch once more the echo of a bygone age ; 
the fresh, quaint flavour of times when thought was simpler ; the 
strong, clear, tinkling language of a people who spoke their mind. 
His verse is clear and ringing as a bell; it falls on the ear like 
pleasant music, not a note is out of tune. At times—especially 
in his early poems—we light on some pretty conceit or affecta- 
tion, reminding us of Herbert or Quarles, but generally his 
language is strong and simple. The terseness of his lines not 
unfrequently reminds one of Shakespeare, and his “ Hero and 
Tensor” has got the true Spenserian ring. His pvetry, like his 
heart, was fresh :— 
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“ His hymns, bright-noted as a bird’s, 
Arousing these song-sleepy times 
With rhapsodies of perfect words, 
Ruled by returning kiss of rhymes.” 


We have left ourselves no space in which to criticise his poems 
seriatim, but would recommend to the perusal of our readers 
the “ Plea for the Midsummer Fairies,” that exquisite poem of 
fairyland, “ Miss Kilmansegg,” and the “ Haunted House,” one of 
the most perfect pictures of still life to be found in our poetry. 
But what, after all, was Hood’s sublimest poem was his life, and 
the noble place he occupies in the van of that great army of the 
poor that, always swelling, marches grandly on to ever-increasing 
victories over prejudice and sin. The simple record of Tom 
Hood’s life by his children is a nobler monument even than that 
erected to his memory in Kensal Green Cemetery by a sorrowing 
nation. Hood’s life, as has been finely said of Sir Philip Sidney’s, 
was poetry put in action— 

“Not a lyric sudden flashing from the frenzy of the strife, 
But an Epic swelling grandly onward. to the close of life : 
Noble Epic! but the prelude of a nobler song to come, 
That shall peal when all the nations of the universe are dumb.” 


It has been maintained with some show of justice that 
poets, because of their keener sensibilities and finer tastes, 
are necessarily thin-skinned. They are more keenly alive than 
ordinary mortals to joyous as to saddening influences. “The 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune” that fall back blunted 
from the thicker hides of their neighbours, sting theirs with 
an exquisite pain. That this is at best but a half-truth 
the life of Tom Hood sufficiently proves by showing that a 
man may combine the most delicate fancy, the tenderest heart, 
and the most perfect wit, with a strong, healthy contempt of 
danger, a sturdy perseverance in the face of odds, a fearless heart 
that never knows defeat, a happy nature that, ever welling up 
through sorrow and pain, keeps fresh and cool the duty ver of 
lifé. In him were united the intellect of a man, the heart of a 
child, the glowing fancy and airy imagination of the poet, and 
the practical common sense of a man of business. The world 
was to him but one large family, of which his own was the 
central point, from which his sympathies radiated to every airt. 
Beyond an amiable weakness for titles (characteristic also of the 
ploughman-poet of Scotland) and a slight tendency to senti- 
mental sensationalism which tinges some of his best poems, we 
can find little to blame in Hood, unless it be the aimlessness of 
much of his wit, and the folly of frittering away his powers in 
pun and jest, and this, as we have said above, was not so much 
his as the public’s fault. 
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To such of our readers as may think this praise extravagant 
we can only say “study his life for yourselves!” However much 
we may admire Hood as a man and a humorist, his claims on 
the suffrages of the future rest on surer and higher grounds. 
His life, though noble, would have been forgotten ; his stories of 
wit and humour, his comical wood-cuts and side-splitting ballads 
would in a century or more have been quietly swept aside, had 
he not arisen at a critical moment to give voice to the inarticulate 
cry of wretchedness, ignorance, and want, and gather up in one 
sublime Hymn and direct aright the hazy sentimentalism and 
ill-directed philanthropy that were floating about in society. 
While some were discussing Utopian schemes for the social reform 
of distant savages, forgetting that charity begins at home; and 
others, disheartened by the awful mass of wretchedness and sin 
that festered daily before their eyes, folded their arms and looked 
sadly on in a dumb despair,—this man went straight to the root 
of the matter, and by a divine instinct succeeded in touching the 
great common heart that underlies all distinctions of caste and 
social and political differences. 

Finally, Hood was not one of those men of commanding in- 
tellect who arise but once or twice at most in a nation’s history. 
He did not signalize himself by being the first to climb the slip- 

steeps of Pisgah, and catch sublime glimpses of the promised 
and with which to gladden the heart of the world. He is no cold 
unapproachable idol of the intellect—to be worshipped from afar 
with awe and trembling. Rather is he enshrined amid the Lares 
and Penates of our hearts—our household favourites—our Charley 
Lambs and Sir Philip Sidneys; a kind, genial, honest-hearted 
man of genius, whom one feels it is good to know and pleasant 
to remember, whose laugh has a hearty ring wherewith to blow 
away the cobwebs of sorrow and care, and the shake of whose 
hand does one’s heart good. There have been three or four 
greater writers in our nation’s history, and a few more as great, 
but there has been no one whose noble efforts on behalf of the 
poor, the outcast, and the sinning, will serve to embalm his 
memory and his works in a kindlier affection and regard than 
Thomas Hood, “ the darling of the English heart.” 
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Art. IV.—Batties In THE CuurRcH. 


1, Essays on Church and State, from 1850 to 1870. By A. P 
Stantey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. London: J. 
Murray. 

2. Free Discussion of Religious Topics. By S. Hinps, D.D., 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. The Infidelity of Ortho- 
doxy. By Rev. Taomas KirkMAv, Rector of Croft. Both 
comprised in a long list of Tracts and Pamphlets published 
by Thomas Scott, Mount Pleasant, Ramsgate. 

3. Judgment im the Case of the Rev. C. Voysey. Feb. 11, 
187]. 

4. The Ethics of Conformity and Subscription. By HENRY 
Sipewick, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

5. Prosecutions for Heresy: their Demoralizing Influence. 
By a Broad Church Rector. London: Triibner & Co. 


N estimating the trustworthiness of the records of Chris- 
tianity in any point of detail, we generally have to remember 
that we only hear one side of the question; that at first, from 
the Christian sect being little known or noticed, and afterwards 
from the systematic suppression, interpolation, or misrepre- 
sentation of whatever writings made against it, it is often very 
difficult to arrive at the merits of any controverted question. 
Christianity has practically been the custodian of all the docu- 
ments referring to it, and it is next to impossible to obtain 
enuine evidence from the other side. But whatever room for 
oubt there may be as to the details of Christian conflicts, 
within or without the Church, there is none as to the fact of 
the continued existence of intestine conflicts from the earliest 
dawn of our religion until the present day. The unanimous 
written testimony of every age, no less than well-preserved 
traditions and continuously used shibboleths of religious societies, 
invariably exhibit to us the same picture of Christians at high 
words or hard blows with Christians. Whether we survey their 
literature from the time when the contention was so hot between 
Paul and Barnabas that they parted asunder, and when Peter 
and Paul fell out, and carry our eye down from the fierce 
invectives of Tertullian, the intolerant logic of Augustine, the 
misty bitterness of Cyril, the epistolary ingenuity of Photius, 
the narrow orthodoxy of Bernard, to the voluminous treatises of 
Protestants and Catholics, Jesuits and Jansenists, Calvinists and 
Arminians, and the various successors of each—or whether we 
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regard their acts and monuments, the recriminations, and even 
personal conflicts in their councils* early and late, the mutual 
anathemas of popes and patriarchs, the banishments, imprison- 
ments, and martyrdoms, the religious wars, the wholesale per- 
secutions and massacres, to say nothing of the more moder 
expedient of deprivation of land and goods, ‘the same pecu- 
liarity is everywhere manifest. There seems never. to have 
been any fear of Christianity stagnating, if mutual strife and 4 
perpetual stirring up of its elements can keep it alive. Nearly 
every name of note that recurs to us throughout the whole his- 
tory of the Church has become famous from its connexion with 
some ecclesiastical victory or defeat ; even the very name by 
which controversy is designated in the- sphere of theology is 
taken from the Greek word for war. Laymen are content to argue, 
to discuss, to disprove ; the discussions of divines are polemics. 

We are far however from attributing this fact altogether as a 
reproach to Christianity : there are, no doubt, very sound and 
orthodox principles on which it may easily be accounted for ; but 
then it must be conceded, whatever theory we hold of the origin 
of Christianity, that it has been subject to ordinary conditions in 
its after-history. It appears to be a law of human nature that 
progress is only to be attained by conflict. In the smallest body 
of men there will always be a mixture of the active and more 
sluggish temperaments, of those who wish to move on, and of 
those who prefer to sit still. But if conflict is a sign of healthy 
life, the Church of England can have lost none of her vigour ; for 
during the last twenty years, she has fully maintained her right 
to the title of “the Church militant.” 

The work at the head of our list may be considered as a record 
of the contests of about that period within the pale of the Esta- 
blishment. Although it consists of writings of a cursory nature, 
being a collection of Essays which the able and amiable Dean of 
Westminster has contributed at various times to different maga- 
zines, yet it may almost be regarded as a continuous narrative 
from the fact that the controversies to which it refers are more 
or less connected, and in a sense arose out of each other, either 
by reaction or development, and so are comparable to the suc- 
cessive battles of a single campaign. 

During the period referred to, the struggle has been continuous 
between the same two tendencies, the same actors appear on the 





* In several of the councils relating to Arianism blood was shed by the 
opposite parties. In the Gicumenical Council of Ephesus also these desperate 
Solamies came to blows. This is one of the councils that the new Cyril of 
Cape Town and the orthodox churchmen wish to erect into an Anglican 
standard. The doctrine laid down by these delightfully serene and impartial 
assemblies has furnished the rule by which we ought to walk. 
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scene, now in one, now in another part of the field, so as to 
impart to the story the unity, if not the interest, of an epic. 

The teterrima causa, however, of this twenty years’ war 
may be-considered to have originated some years before, when, 
like fair Helen from Sparta, the Thirty-nine Articles were 
wrested from the hands of their straitlaced admirers by the 
bold tractarians. This assault culminated in the famous Tract XC., 
and first brought prominently before men’s minds the elas- 
ticity of Anglican safeguards. Though this party was met by 
a storm of indignation on the part of the old-fashioned ortho- 
dox, it rapidly rose in influence, especially among tasteful and 
orderly minds, which were ready to welcome any reaction, and seek 
any refuge from the tumultuous evangelicalism at that time be- 
coming utterly vapid and effete. 

The assailants were not long in trying to make their power felt, 
and first fleshed their maiden swords in what are commonly called 
the “ Hampden controversies,” the first to exclude Dr. Hampden 
from the Divinity chair at Oxford ;* the second, a few years after, 
to prevent his succeeding to the episcopal throne of Hereford, 
on the ground ‘of supposed rationalist leanings. In this the new 
High Church party were supported by many of those whom Mr. 
Conybeare called the “ Low and Slow” Evangelicals, who had an 
intense horror of anything they fancied akin to German infidelity. 
Indeed, many of the less educated among them held a firm belief, 
that a man undertaking the study of German ran a risk of dis- 
ordering his intellect, and used to tell with glee a story to the 
effect that the philosopher Kant towards the end of his days 
imagined himself a teapot. But the opportunity of a more de- 
termined rally of the whole High Church party in an attempt 
to overwhelm the Low was soon afforded by the late Bishop of 
Exeter's refusal to institute Mr. Gorham to Brampford Speke. 
Dean Stanley’s Essay does not enter so much into the details of 
this case as show the advantages derived from the judgment in 
establishing conclusively the historical comprehensiveness of the 
Church of England. It is to be observed that in each of these 
recent contests, those who have since come to be known as the 
Broad Church party had endeavoured to act as moderators, and 
strenuously resisted all attempts to narrow the limits of the 
Church, so as to give either of the extreme parties an oppor- 
tunity of excluding the other. In the case of Dr. Hampden it 
might be supposed that this attempt to moderate the fury of his 





* This was the controversy in which a too zealous member of the Episcopate 
took so prominent a part in denouncing Dr. Hampden’s “ Bampton Lectures” 
without having read the book. From recent events in Convocation, in the 
matter of Mr. Vance Smith, it would seem as if he had not learnt caution by 
experience, nor acquired sound judgment by age. . 
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assailants arose from natural affinity of sentiment, though the 
mpathies of Dr. Hampden with advanced theology were of 





the very feeblest description, as his after-career plainly showed. 


In the case of Mr. Gorham, however, no one could imagine for 
an instant but that the support of the liberal party was perfectly 
disinterested, for they could entertain nothing but repugnance to 
his peculiar doctrines. In the same way the Broad Church party 
has always refrained from throwing its influence into those 
desperate assaults which the Evangelicals from time to time 
have made on various sections of the High Church—such as the 
prosecutions directed against Dr. Pusey, Archdeacon Denison, 
Mr. Bennett, and others—which no doubt are in the memory of 
many of our readers, and to which we do not intend more par- 
ticularly to allude, as it would transcend our limits to give a full 
historical retrospect of the conflicts of this century. Our present 
object rather is to offer a few remarks on the present issue and 
future result of the contests waged by the liberal school. 

The general result of the judgment in the Gorham trial, which 
has since become a leading case in questions involving the con- 
struction of Church of England formularies, was to establish the 
principle, that such different interpretations of the Articles may 
be allowed as the words may seem fairly to admit, and that points 
on which the Articles are silent or ambiguous, it is to be 
supposed the Church intended to leave open to private judy- 
ment. Moreover, that the devotional parts of formularies are 
not to be taken in an absolute, but in a conditional and 
charitable sense.* 

However much only intended perhaps to screen the ultra- 
Evangelical party, this judgment was a clear gain to the cause of 
free-thought within the Church. During the long wranglings 
between High and Low, and the gradual shifting its ground by 
the former, the liberal party had become more conscious of itself, 
had been steadily, if slowly, increasing in numbers, and more 
thoroughly realizing its aims and the difficulties before it. Some 
time before, dim conceptions of future plans had floated before 
the minds of its leaders, but soon after the conclusion of the 
Gorham case, there was a general awakening, an increased desire 
of combination, a universal sense that a breath of fresh air was 
breathing through the close and fetid ecclesiastical coverts. 
Robertson, of Brighton, from what was once a favourite Evan- 
gelical pulpit, began to attract notice for utterances in many 
respects unwelcome to old-fashioned ears; the muscular school 
began to expand its chest and feel its biceps; and Professor 





# See “ 7a som of the Privy Council,” edited by Brodrick and Fre- 
mantle. “Gorham v, Bishop of Exeter,” p. 64. 
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Maurice blew a few such startling notes on the theological 
trumpet as completely to drive the orthodox of all shades from 
their sense of propriety, and lead them to stir up an irresponsible 
committee to eject him from his Professorship.* 

In the meantime were issuing from the Press the consecutive 
volumes of Oxford and Cambridge Essays, which, though not 
on strictly theological subjects, were, several of them, written by 
clergymen, and tended more or less directly towards liberal 
a in religious matters. But many years before, as Dean 
Stanley points out, some of the more liberal-minded English 
Churchmen had entertained the idea of bringing out a journal 
specially devoted to theological subjects, “treating them in a 
manner resembling the free and scientific tone in which they are 
handled in France and Germany.” 

‘Such a scheme was discussed in 1835 between Dr. Arnold and Arch- 
deacon Hare. Whately, Hampden, and Pusey were proposed as possible 
contributors. One of its main objects was ‘ to make some beginnings 
of Biblical criticism, which, as far as relates to the Old Testament, 
was in England almost non-existent.’ The scheme of a liberal theo- 
logical review, thus long delayed, fructified in the minds of three or 
four of those who had already furnished Essays to the extinct series, 
and the result was a volume which appeared in the spring of 1860, under 
the title of ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ ”—Stanley’s Essays, p. 49. 

Thus, according to the Dean, was brought to light that 
portentous volume the publication of which raised one of the 
severest theological storms of modern times. The few who 
were aware of the current of modern thought, at first only re- 
garded it as a wave in the advancing tide. But to the vast 
multitude of respectable mediocrities in the religious world, who 
had long sleepily imbibed their hebdomadal draught of spiritual 
refreshment, distinguishing only between its higher and lower 
colour, this onslaught came upon them like a cold douche upon 
sleepers. At first they seemed actually deprived of breath, and 
gasped for utterance like a child dumbfounded, till he bursts 
forth in roars of passion. The mode in which the excitement 
grew, and the various artifices by which ecclesiastical wire- 
pullers endeavoured to promote it, are graphically described by 
the Dean. For an effective picture of a religious panic, it is well 
worth reading, and many a useful lesson may be drawn from it 





* It was in connexion with this assault that Mr. Gladstone penitently 
bethought himself of his mistake in swelling the outcry against Dr. Hampden 
some years before, and wrote those letters which appeared in the newspapers 
a few weeks ago. A writer in the Spectator recently remarks that it is a 
pity Mr. Gladstone did not bear in mind the same principle when he suffered 

imself to be prevailed upon to sign the vague and ambiguous protest against 
‘* Essays and Reviews,”—Sce Spectator newspaper for February 10th. 
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by those who may have to play their in the battles of the 
future. The Dean has gracefully withdrawn some rather strong 
expressions which were applied to this Review in the first edition 
of his Essay in the “ Edinburgh,” in which a. sinister intention 
was attributed to us. We most gladly welcome this acknowledg- 
ment, but at the same time we must say, with all deference, we 
think, that neither in his Essay in its original form, nor in his 
later republication of it, does the Dean make sufficient allowance 
for the fact that the appearance of such a volume, written by, as it 
was at first thought, seven clergymen of distinguished position, 
really was a startling portent of no common magnitude. We our- 
selves might fairly have been excused for seeming to enjoy a little 
innocent self-gratulation in finding views which in many respects 
harmonized so well with those we had been long contending for, 
on a sudden befriended by such distinguished and unlooked for 
advocates. We were well aware that such views had been 
broached in Germany, as the Dean says, by Herder, Liicke, 
De Wette, and others, but excepting a few students in the 
Universities, and a solitary reader here and there in a retired 
parsonage, we do not imagine that even the names of these 
writers were familiar to the general mass of the clergy, much less 
to their ordinary hearers, ten or twelve years ago. It is beyond 
our purpose here to enter into any details as to the effect of the 
book, and the trial and final judgment on two of the Essayists. 
The whole story is amusingly told by the Dean. He describes 
the effect of the judgment as stunning, in a very characteristic 
passage, which we subjoin :— 

“ We cannot wonder that the result of this judgment after its first 
stunning effect should have been a wide-spread panic. Those who 
remember the Gorham judgment wii! call to mind all the same features 
of alarm and agitation. ‘There was one important difference—that 
whereas in the Gorham judgment only one great party in the Church 
was aggrieved at being obliged to tolerate its adversary, in this case 
two parties were combined against a third. By the skilful guidance of 
the mysterious oracle, which spoke through the lips of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ the suggestion of a close alliance, founded on a common 
antipathy to persons, whom both alike dreaded or disliked, had marvel- 
lously succeeded. And this bond of union, which had been formed in 
a moment of' triumph, was tightened by the sense of the common 
misery of unexpected defeat, such as proverbially unites the strangest 
bedfellows.’’—Stanley’s Essays, p. 106. 

The results of the final judgment in these cases may be 
briefly summed up thus :— 

“That it is allowable for a clergyman to deny that every part of 
every book of the Bible is inspired, or to speak of the Bible as ‘an 
expression of devout reason,’ or as ‘the written voice of the congre- 
gation,’ or of parts of it as ‘dark patches of human error and 
passion which form a partial crust on it:’ he may also express a hope 
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of the forgiveness of the wicked after the final day of judgment, and 
of the doctrine of ‘merit by transfer’ (i.e. the imputation of 
Christ’s merits) as a fiction.”"—Brodrick and Fremantle. 

This decision evidently extended considerably the liberty which 
it had hitherto been supposed belonged to the clergy, and, in 
fact, would almost open the Ministry of the Church to followers 
of Lessing, certainly to any spiritual universalist. It is not to be 
wondered at that it should have given great impetus to the 
progress of free thought in the English Church, particularly 
among the younger members. But fresh shocks were in store 
for the two traditional parties which had combined against the 
Essayists, but yet contrived in every brief interim to renew the 
private struggle between themselves. The agitation respecting 
these decisions was hardly subsiding, when an ominous rumour 
passed from mouth to mouth that the terrible taint of the new 
heresies had affected even a Bishop, one of those sacred and 
mystical beings who are supposed by the orthodox to hold the 
creative church-forming power in themselves. The Bishop of 
Natal’s straightforward assaults, top, on certain parts of Scripture, 
went far beyond the cautious statements of the Essayists, in 
expression at least, if not in principle ; but it was impossible to 
lay the finger on any point which exceeded the license allowed 
by the recent judgments. This case has never been litigated on 
its merits in the courts at home ; on a question of the method 
of proceeding the Supreme Court decided that the Bishop of 
Cape Town had no jurisdiction over the Bishop of Natal, and 
that therefore the sentence he affected to have passed on him in 
South Africa was null and void. At last advices the latter 
Bishop was still on his throne at Natal, and holding his own 
successfully against all comers. The constant ill-fortune which 
had attended the attacks of the league against the liberal party 
was not likely to assuage their bitterness, and having failed in 
bringing Bishop Colenso under the penalties of law, they were 
determined to try the effect of those ecclesiastical fulminations 
and anathemas which seem to have so little influence on the 
present faithless generation. They had a sweeping majority in 
the Houses of Convocation, which for several sessions continued 
to do their utmost to frighten and worry the unfortunate South 
African Bishop; among other measures recognising a rival 
bishop sent forth to beard the heresiarch in his den, and, if 
possible, blockade him in or out of his cathedral. From the 
colonial papers these proceedings appear on one or two occasions 
to have been very lively, and to have almost brought about 
personal rows, which however, the local courts had the pleasure 
of settling. Into these details we do not suppose our readers 
will care further to enter. But there isa record of a speech in 
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Convocation in defence of Bishop Colenso, which presents the 
Dean himself, in relation to this matter, in so amiable a light, 
that it must not be overlooked. In all our long and sad expe- 
rience of the .melancholy pages of ecclesiastical history, we 
remember few instances of similar chivalrous generosity, where 
the shield is thrown over one who was personally almost a 
stranger, who was intensely unpopular, who was looked askance 
upon even by his allies, as one more likely to damage than further 
the liberal cause, and whom it would have been so easy to let go 
as a scapegoat, and as a bearer-away of one’s own reproach for 
doubtful orthodoxy. However much we may ever have the mis- 
fortune to differ from the Dean in speculative matters, we shall 
never cease to respect one who thus can recognise a duty to the 
absent and unfriended. In these things religion appears truly 
amiable, and speaks to the universal human heart. If all her 
defenders had been of this chivalrous spirit and manly temper, 
her history in the past would have shone in fairer colours, and 
sceptical beholders would certainly have ceased to scoff at her 
pretensions, if they could not remain sitting at her feet.* 

It is clear that up to the present the general result of the 
various ecclesiastical proceedings had been decidedly favourable 
to the liberal party in loosening and weakening the force of those 
bonds which were supposed to confine their aspirations towards 
a less dogmatical and more real type of religion. It is true 
that in the case of Heath v. Burder they had received some- 
thing of a check; but many of Mr. Heath’s views, or, at any 
rate, his ways of arriving at them, were as divergent from those 
of the liberal as from those of the orthodox party ; and, more- 
over, from the eccentricity of their mode of statement and 
obscurity of their form, could hardly be considered by either 

y to have a general bearing on the great questions at issue. 

ut, nevertheless, the caset decided that the Thirty-nine Articles 
were not altogether superseded weapons in the ecclesiastical 
armoury, and that however venturesome divines might be on topics 
on which those Articles were silent or which seemed to lie beyond 
their scope, it was dangerous to approach too near to a direct 
traverse of anything they plainly expressed. On the whole, 
however, as we have said, the general flow of the stream had 
been favourable to the liberal party, and an increasing numbér 
of the clergy were ready to take advantage of it. Not a few 











* Recently the Dean has shown the same manliness and high sense of 
honour in persisting that faith should be kept in the matter of Mr. Vance Smith. 
This case is not entered into in Dean Stanley’s work. Any who may 
wish to know more about it will find a succinct account in “ Ecclesiastical 


J oe of the Privy Council,” edited by Brodrick and Fremantle (London: 
J. Murray), p. 212. The sermons which formed the subject of the prosecution 
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availed themselves of the facilities afforded by the series of Mr. 
Thos. Scott, of Ramsgate, in which many of the boldest and 
ablest attacks upon traditional orthodoxy will be found to have 
proceeded from clerical hands. Among others, Bishop Hinds 
(late Bishop of Norwich), who, we believe, was a co-labourer 
with the late Archbishop Whately in the “Cautions for the 
Times,” is among the contributors to this series. 

One of the most direct and unmistakeable of the various publi- 
cations which during this period were endeavouring to dispel the 
old-fashioned views was the “Sling and the Stone,” which has 
attracted the general public notice lately from the recent prose- 
cution of its author, the Rev. C. Voysey. Mr. Voysey, after 
sundry brief periods of uneasy subordinate service under incum- 
bents with whom he was not altogether in sympathy, at length 
was found out by a vicar who appreciated his views, and nominated 
him as his assistant in the curacy of Healaugh, which benefice 
he eventually vacated in Mr. Voysey’s favour. A few years ago 
there was an impression prevalent in some quarters, whether 
well-founded or not, that the Primate of the Northern Province 
had a strong leaning towards liberal views in theology : probably 
he found it was ill leaning against a flag that was being fired at. 
However, the newly appointed vicar seems to have thought that 
the skies were propitious and Jove was smiling, and speedily 
launched his first venture on the sea of free-thought and free- 
speech. At first little notice seems to have been attracted, until 
bolder grown, his publications were put forth in the direct form 
of a challenge, and his attacks became more and more trenchant 
on various assailable points of the popular creed. His desire 
seems to have been to make it clear that what had been only 
allusively and cautiously said by Essayists and liberal Church 
dignitaries might be put into the very plainest possible language 
and fired off in regular monthly volleys against what he conceived 
to be the errors of the ordinary doctrine ; he seems to have felt 








were never preached, and were published privately for the proprietor by an 
obscure publisher, in a little dingy volume, on poor paper, and in bad print. 
They fell still-born from the press, and would never have been even heard of 
but for the prosecution. As it was, it was almost impossible to find any 
clergyman or layman who had ever seen them. We cannot but think that the 
prelate, in whose diocese Mr. Heath was an incumbent, would have shown 
both more wisdom and more charity, if he had allowed an eccentric clergyman, 
in feeble health, to have passed his remaining days in enjoyment of his hobby, 
instead of subjecting him to pains and penalties for being the author of a 
volume, of which, we are bold to say, from its confused and unattractive style, 
no single reader, from choice, would have read five pages. But the ecclesiastical 
ferment was rather warm at the time, and as the big fish could not be caught 
the fishermen could not afford to overlook the small ones: anglers failing 
trout are content to make a trophy of gudgeons. 
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that nothing was gained unless free speech found utterance to 
its fullest and freest extent, and that the liberalism was worth- 
less which was forced to shroud itself in a cloud of the customary 
verbiage to give itself an orthodox flavour; in short, that the 
license which had been vindicated by the Essayists’ trials would 
never be popularly available if he might only use it as the 
Essayists used it. He must not only be allowed to say that parts 
of the Bible were overlaid “ by a dark crust of human error and 
passion,” but must drag out before the face of day whole narra- 
tives and stories of characters whom the Church had more or less 
absolved and canonized, and exhibit them as answering to this 
description; he must not only darkly hint that the “doctrine of 
merit by transfer is a fiction,” but boldly denounce it as immoral. 

There is, no doubt, a great deal to be said for this attitude of 
Mr. Voysey’s. A liberty which may not be freely used is hardly 
worthy of the name, but it must be confessed that it was almost 
impossible for the maintainers of the old views to let such assaults 
remain unnoticed, and more especially as a direct challenge in 
terms was prefixed to the later productions. If they had refused 
to take up the gauntlet it would have almost amounted to a con- 
fession that their cause was lost. Nearly four years, however, 
glided away before anything effective was undertaken ; the Arch- 
bishop seemed loth to be stirred up, many of the wiser heads 
of the Church had become doubtful of the expediency of prose- 
cutions for heresy, from which they had hitherto brought back 
more than they bargained for. At length, however, the ecclesi- 
astical mettle was fairly roused, the sluggish prosecutor dashed 
into the arena, and forthwith occurred those contests which we have 
lately seen concluded. Favoured by the happy omen that a strictly 
pious and worthy man, who himself writes good little books, presides 
upon the woolsack, and by the fact that from the circumstance 
of the case having arisen in the northern province, an ecclesi- 
astical lawyer possessing the double qualification of an unusually 
keen nose for heresy and a very peculiar faculty for the apprecia- 
tion of evidence, would be able to be present asa member of the 
Judicial Committee, the assailants in this last conflict have 
attained a signal triumph. Heavy-eyed orthodoxy once more 
stands haughtily in our midst, with coruscating and threaten- 
ing glances; her banners, which whilome were trailing in the 
dust, are once again proudly flaunting in the air.* The religious 
journals and the various Zions are “ blowing up their trumpets’ 





* While these lines were printing, however, the triumphant pxans were 
suddenly cut short by the severe blow received by one of the traditional parties 
from the other in the “ Purchas Judgment ;” and we witness the marvellous 
portent of Canon Liddon expressing commiseration for Mr. Voysey. Common 
misfortune softens animosity, and is often an effective teacher. See Canon 
Liddon’s letter in the Guardian newspaper of March Ist. 
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for the discomfiture of the infidels, and timid young parsons 
with slight liberal and mundane proclivities are falling back 
from the black to the orthodox white tie, lest they should be 
subject to uncomfortable suspicions. 

We do not propose to enter at length into a detailed examina- 
tion of the whole of the recent judgment, but merely to call 
attention to some of its salient points, in order to bring out 
more clearly such alterations as it may involve in the position 
and prospects of the liberal clergy. 

In the first place,* we think there cannot fai] to be observed 
by those accustomed to study such documents that there is a very 
perceptible difference of tone between the judgment in “ Essays 
and Reviews” and that in the Voysey case, and aconscious inten- 
tion in the latter to soften down the former, and stealthily qualify 
and abridge some of the liberty it conceded. This most plainly 
appears under the last head of condemnation, but indications of 
it are not wanting in the others. It is perfectly evident, in our 
opinion, that the Essayists would not have come off so easily had 
they tried conclusions with the preseat Court. 

The last head of the judgment is incomparably the most im- 
portant, for since the Bible, according to the cant phrase, is “the 
religion of Protestants,” and avowedly is the regula fidet of the 
Church of England, it is evident that whatever tends to impair 
its authority and popular influence in the Jong run must under- 
mine the foundations on which the Church professes to rest. It 
will be useless affirming, as some do, that the Church rests on 
the Catholic traditions contained in the articles and creeds 
and the Bible as understood by then ; for, when demanding the 
authority for these documents, we are referred back again to the 
Bible, as the Church of England plainly states in her 6th and 
8th Articles, But to prop the creeds upon the Bible, and the 
Bible on the creeds, is an example of vicious reasoning which 
does not require much logical acumen to discover. Ever since, 
therefore, the decisions in the “ Essays and Reviews’ case the 
more cautious Churchmen have felt that their standpoint was 
rotten: unless the Scripture was thoroughly inspired, and to all 





* We do not notice the new “‘ Clerical Subscription Act,” as it appears not 
to have made an atom of difference in the strictness with which the Court 
applied the phraseology of the Articles. The fact, however, of such an Act 
having been passed gives additional severity to this judgment. The course of the 
authorities seems to have been this: having becorne convinced by the result of 
the Essays and Reviews’ trials, that insufficient liberty was allowed to the 
clergy to induce them to speak out honestly, they pass an Act supposed to 
relax the terms of subscription to encourage them to do so. If any rashly act 
on such enco ment, he is at once caught, and stretched upon the rack of 
the Articles, as before. The Act, in this aspect, seems to us to have been a 


simple trap. 
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practical purposes infallible, it was perfectly impossible it should 
support the enormous weight of dogma reared on it. It became 
desirable, therefore, if possible, to rehabilitate the reputation of 
the sacred Palladium, and to warn off professed Churchmen at 
any rate from any more of that “free handling” which has 
rather disturbed the decent draperies by which she was enveloped, 
and exposed her too openly to the vulgar gaze. This is what 
the recent judgment has endeavoured to effect, with what success 
we shall see. 

It would not have done for the Court, in deciding a question 
relating to Scripture, to have paid no regard to the important 
bearing which the judgment in “Essays and Reviews” has on 
this point. That they may therefore not seem to disregard it, 
they quote a passage from it at length; but instead of applying 
it to those articles of charge against the appellant to which it 
seemed to have a more natural reference, and where it would 
have been of great assistance to him, they refer it to one to which 
it is only indirectly applicable. The 31st Article of Charge is, 
in brief, that which accuses the appellant of asserting “ that all 
true knowledge of God comes directly from the law of God 
written in men’s hearts .... and the only true revelation is 
originated in the heart of man independently of God’s written 
word,” 

The Court quotes with reference to this the well-known passage 
from the judgment on Dr. Williams, in which his calling the 
Bible “an expression of devout reason” is excused on the ground 
that it might be inferred from other of his statements that he 
did not mean that it was “an expression of devout reason and 
nothing more.” So it is possible, says the Court, to interpret 
Mr. Voysey’s “words as meaning that the Bible itself would be 
of no effect in imparting a knowledge of God if the deep sense 
of what he requires us to do (i.e. the law of God in the heart) 
were absent, a sense in which the expression would be allowable.” 

This is a charitable constructicn on the principle of the 
“Essays and Reviews” judgment, and, if it had been con- 
sistently applied, we venture to think Mr. Voysey must have been 
acquitted on all the charges which relate to the Scriptures. For, 
with reference to this same 31st charge, the Court also adduces 
another passage from the judgment on Mr. Wilson, but in the 
extraordinarily truncated manner in which it is quoted it is 
unmeaning as to the charge to which it is applied, and rendered 
completely unserviceable to the appellant in the following charges, 
which it would have extenuated. In fact, we think that if this 
whole passage from the judgment of the Privy Council on Mr. 
Wilson had been read through to the end, and taken in con- 
nexion with the points already decided in the Court below in 
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Mr. Wilson's favour, it would have been impossible for the 
Court to have condemned Mr. Voysey on these last charges 
without the discrepancy between their ruling and that of the 
Privy Council in the former case* of “Essays and Reviews” 
being too glaringly apparent. 

The Court attempts to help out its conclusions by a cumulated 
presentation of transgressions, each particular of which by itself 
might have been insufficient for the foundation of a charge. The 
former judgment allowed that a clergyman might deny a passage 
of Scripture to be the Word of God, but “the appellant denies 
whole chapters”! What is the peculiar virtue of a “whole 
chapter” we are not aware. Is it that the presiding judge con- 
sidered it essential to “the continuity of Scripture’? We ez 
equally unable to discover the force of the distinction which the 
Court attempts to draw between the appellant's “ private taste 
and judgment” and a judgment “ on critical grounds.” A man’s 
judgment and his criticism on a point would commonly be taken 
to mean much the same thing. And whether he has arrived at 
his conclusion by his own inquiry or has adopted his notions 
from some one else, when he announces it as his opinion, it is 
the result of his “private taste and judgment.” But perhaps 
what the Court means is, as certain other indications would lead 
us to suppose, that no “critical grounds” are to be considered 
legitimate but such as depend on external evidence. That is, 
that the contents of any book of Scripture are not to be made 
the subject of free inquiry, but only such external testimony as 
to what those contents are as may be derived from comparison 





* See Brodrick and Fremantle’s “ Judgments of the Privy Council,” pages 
285-7. Also the articles of charge given in favour of the defendants before 
Dr. Lushington, comprising, among others, the following points : Dr. Lushington 
decided that the declaration of the Clergy at Ordination—* I do believe all the 
Canonical Scriptures’”—must be considered as “ modified with reference to the 
subject matter,” because the Scriptures “embrace almost every possible 
variety of subject, parts being all-important to the salvation of mankind, and 
parts being historical and of a less sacred character” (Judgment, p. 14). He 
also decided ‘that it is open to the — to maintain that any book in the 
Bible is the work of another author than him whose name it bears” (p. 16). 
Why then might not Mr. Voysey reject the authorship of John for the Fourth 
Gospel, as did the essayist that of Daniel and Peter? Dr. Lushington further 
decided “ that the clergy are at liberty to reject parts of Scripture upon ¢heir 
own opinion that the narrative is inherently incredible, to disregard precepts in 
Holy Writ because they think them evidently wrong’ (p.19). These words are 
diametrically opposed to the ruling of the Privy Council in Mr, Voysey’s case, 
and confirm our view, that the bringing in Mr. Voysey guilty under the last 
general head of Charge, was only accomplished by simple contempt of authorita- 
tive legal precedents. See Judgment in the “ Cases of Essays and Reviews,” 
by the Rt. Hon. 8. Lushington, D.C.L., Dean of Arches. ndon: Butter- 
worth. 
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of MSS. and the records and traditions of the Church ;* that 
when you have thus got the sacred text, no free and hazardous 
comments are to be indulged in as to its statements ; if, unfortu- 
nately, they obviously contradict one another, so much the worse 
for the critics, but their réle is over within the letter of thé docu- 
ment, they must leave their spectacles outside. They must find 
some plan to “accommodate” their difficulties. ° One passage may 
be taken allegorically; another expression explained figuratively, — 
this is an argumentum ad hominem, in short, any device may be 
had recourse to, however devoid of truth, so long as the authority 
of the sacred letter is not impeached, and some interpretation is 
hammered out consistent with the Thirty-nine Articles. If this 
is what the Court means, we can only say we are full of pity for 
every unfortunate clergyman who happens at the same time to 
be a scholar and a gentleman. But we are no less astounded that 
such ignorance of the first principles of criticism should have been 
allowed to appear on the record. If the judges were careless how 
much they insulted the scholarly clergy and laid the ground for 
their future annoyance, they might have been expected to pay 
some regard to their own reputation.t Almost every schoolboy 
could have told them that internal evidence is the great instru- 
ment of criticism, its very sine qud non, and that without it 
critical inquiry is turned into an instrument of delusion, and its 
results are a farce. Ifthe Court do not thus mean to prohibit a 
free and independent treatment of the internal evidence of the 
scriptural books, it is very difficult to say what is their meaning. 
They cannot mean that the private judgment of professors and 
dignitaries is alone to be in future considered criticism. If the 
Master of Balliol,t or the late Dean of Canterbury, rejects a 
“whole chapter,” that is the result of “critical inquiry ;” but if 
some country curate does the same, he is to be condemned for 
an illegitimate use of his private “taste and judgment.” But 
what if the poor curate has taken his idea from the great Grotius, 
who denied the authenticity of the last chapter of the Fourth 
Gospel? Is this to pass muster as legitimate, or is the egg laid 
by the great critic to be considered addled by the incubation of 
the rural divine ? 

But whatever the view of the Court may be, they proceed 
further to the support of it, by what we do not hesitate to call 








* This is the way in which a certain professedly liberal, but really reactionary, 
Review understands the judgment. 

i The Archbishop of Canterbury is in bad health, and his nerves are out of 
order, otherwise it is difficult to conceive he could have allowed himself to sub- 
scribe such feeble nonsense as that passage of the Judgment which relates to 
the appellant’s ‘‘depraving of Scripture.” 

} The late Revd. Professor Jowett. 
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@ positive misapprehension and wresting of the 20th Article of 
religion. Their words are,—“ We think that no private clergy- 
man can do that which the whole Church is by the 20th Article 
declared -to be incompetent to do, viz, expound one part of 
Scripture in a manner repugnant to another.” 

The 20th Article is on the authority of the Church in con- 
troversies of faith; and its object is to assert that the Church 
may not take advantage of isolated passages of Scripture to 
ordain anything of this nature, but must be guided by the con- 
sentaneous and general sense. Nothing is said either one way 
or the other as to the propriety of the Church or an individual 
statiny the mere fact of two passages disagreeing with each 
other. The limitation is clearly to the point in question, viz. 
the exercise of the authority of the Church, and to stretch it 
beyond this, and attempt to make it a principle of general 
application in the interpretation of Scripture, is altogether un- 
warrantable. Such a strained interpretation of a legal docu- 
ment in a penal suit is very unusual, and altogether unworthy 
of the highest Court of the realm. Nor was such a perversion 
anyway needed to arrive at a condemnation of the appellant, 
since under the other charges he had gone sufficiently near to a 
contradiction of the evident purport of the Thirty-nine Articles 
to make conviction easy. We see, therefore, no other way 
of explaining it but by the desire and intention of the Court to 
reclaim the liberty incautiously conceded to the clergy in 
the judgment on “Essays and Reviews.” Great lawyers have 
sometimes had to complain of judge-made law; the Church 
seems likely to be accommodated with a good deal of judge- 
made theology : we think some divine with a legal turn had 
better re-edit the Articles, with decisions and reports of cases (in 
the manner of the well-known Williams’ “ Saunders”), instead 
of reference to Scripture and the Fathers; otherwise theological 
students’ will have considerable difficulty in ascertaining what 
they may hold and what they are bound to reject. 

It isnot our purpose to examine further the details of this 
judgment; but we cannot forego remarking its tendency to 
dwell very particularly on one or two special phrases of the 
Articles that without qualification are objectionable to all edu- 
cated divines, excepting those belonging to one particular narrow 
school. For example, the constant dwelling on the expression 
that Christ was a sacrifice “to reconcile his Father to us,” which 
is reiterated several times in the judgment. It is well known 
that this way of stating the doctrine is in a way transposed by 
the ablest divines, who prefer regarding the work of Christ not 
as a reconciliation of God to man but of man to God, who was 
always his long-suffering and loving Father. It appears to us 
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that Mr. Voysey’s application of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, follows this line of doctrine; and we are sure that to 
insist on a strict adherence to the words of the Article to which 
we have alluded, would lead to the condemnation of many 
divines of hitherto unquestioned orthodoxy. We fear S. Augustin 
himself would have had a poor chance under this head before 
the Judicial Committee, for he speaks thus :— 

“We must not so conceive the reconciliation of man as if God 
required blood in order to forgive men; but we should understand it 
in the sense that God loved men before the creation of the world, 
and his love was the very cause of his sending his Son into the 
world ; not as though God now first began to love those whom He 
before hated, as an enemy becomes reconciled with his enemy, but ae 
are reconciled with Him who already loved us, with Him whose 
enemies we were by transgression.’’* 

But we must pass on to consider rapidly the position to 
which the’issue of these various conflicts has reduced the clergy. 
We think the liberal clergy would be very unwise, as some 
counsel, to ignore the effect of this judgment in abridging the 
liberty they before possessed. We were not among those who 
considered that the Broad Church clergy should give up their 
position for a slight matter. We thoroughly recognised the 
large liberty that had been secured to them by the result of 
the Essayists’ trials, and we thought them fully justified in 
taking every advantage which the law allowed them in gradually 
purging the Church of prevalent popular delusions. We 
think those accusations of dishonesty, or at the least of layin 
themselves open to misconception, and under the pales. 
necessity of both mental and actual equivocation, were not only 
unjust, but founded on a very inadequate view of their position 
as members of an institution which, whatever it is in fact, in 
theory professes to embrace and have certain rights over the 
whole nation. It is evident that a member of such a body is in 
a relation to the whole very different from that of the member 
of a private corporation founded on a specific contract, just in 
the same way as the position of a native of a country is a very 
different thing from that of the member of a club. To the last 
the club committee may say, “If you do not like our rules you 
had better leave us.” Similar language has been held before 
now by public men to those whom they were pleased to call 
the discontented classes ;—“ If you dislike English institutions, 
if you wish to expand the venerable formularies of the Consti- 
tution, and sigh for household suffrage and the ballot, your 








* August. de Trin. L. xiii. c. xi. s. 15, quoted in Neander’s “Church 
’ History,” vol. viii.; ‘‘ History of Doctrines,” sect. iv. p. 201. See also Aug. 
in Joann. Tract., ex. s. 6. 
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proper place is the New World, where you will find these 
_ blessings, and enough of them.” The reply to this is obvious; 
' and in the same way we hold that as long as the Church is 
called National, every one of us, clerical or lay, has as much right 
to have his say with respect to.it, to exert his influence upon it, 
and take advantage of its privileges, as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury himself. If in the exercise of our rights we conceive some 
things objectionable we need not refrain, but exercise them 
under protest : as in the time of rotten boroughs we voted under 
protest, as during the Test Acts we should have taken our place 
under protest, and should have used the influence we thence de- 
rived to reform the evils we objected to, and thus to hasten the 
advent of the wise reforms which have been at length adopted. 
In this point we agree with the “Broad Church Rector,” in the 
pamphlet at the head of our article ; and think also with him, that 
the liberal clergy had not only a perfect right to adopt-the course 
indicated, but that they might well conceive it to be their daty ; 
for the member of a national society has not only a duty to the 
written letter of the Constitution under which he finds himself, but 
to those who, like himself, necessarily have rights towards that 
society: where the letter of the ancient document is smothering 
its spirit, has grown out of date, instead of being a safeguard is ° 
becoming a peril, or is in any way working injury to those whom 
it is intended to benefit, it is the duty of every faithful son who 
has a grave and adequate sense of the evils, as Mr. Bright says, 
“toagitate and agitate,” until the requisite reforms are obtained. 
The onas of persecuting or casting out remonstrants must be 
thrown upon the party in power for the time being ; just as those 
who sent Sidney to the block and De Foe to prison, must con- 
tinue to bear the shame of their long and obstinate opposition to 
those liberties which we now enjoy. If the disintegrating idea, 
that every member of an institution who differs from the rest 
is bound to relinquish his membership be paramount, it is evi- 
dent that no association of men large or small can long subsist, 
and that society itself must be reduced to its aboriginal atoms. 
A certain waiving of personal opinions for a time, coinbined with 
the liberty of discussion and protest, is absolutely essential, in 
order that men should act together in any combination. At 
what point the use of this right of waiver becomes cowardly con- 
cealment or interested compliance must clearly be left to be 
decided by each nian’s conscience. If ever we are tempted to 
think that some men’s consciences are extremely elastic, we 
should at least do them the justice to remember that differences 
in theology and philosophy* are not always so easily distinguish - 














* On the difficulties that may interfere with the decision of the most con- 
[Vol. XCV. No. CLXXXVIIL.]—Nzw Szrizs, Vol. XXXIX. No. IL CC 
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able as the debtor and creditor account of an omnibus company, 
or even as the permissions and prohibitions of a cab act ;* more- 
over, that the gross, material, and popular view which the half- 
educated take at first sight is, nine times out of ten, wrong in all 
senses ; and that it is often extremely difficult to find words, which 
at the best can be but metaphorical adaptations from material 
designations, descriptive of abstract ideas. We may think that 
these fine notions, which are so difficult to define in language, are 
all mere moonshine, and we have a perfect right to, and, indeed, 
may, urge some reasons for that opinion. But as long asa majority 
of mankind busy themselves about such matters, and conceive 
their respective moonshines to represent actual existences and 
valuable truths, the refined and considerate should refrain from 
those coarse aspersions upon men whose worst crime after all is 
to participate in an almost universal delusion ; more especially 
should we do so if they have evidently nothing to gain, but 
much to lose and much to suffer, in the course they pursue. We 
altogether dissent, therefore, from those who have been trying 
to hound on the liberal party to impatient, unwise, and violent 
extremities by unwarrantable insinuations and ignorant jeers, 
whose conduct reminds us of nothing so much as that of tipsy 
boors in a pot-house, who, when two rational beings are trying 
to arrange a matter by discussion, wearied with the length and 
intricacy of the argument, urge them to take off their jackets 
and settle it with their fists outside. 

We think nevertheless that the recent decision renders it 
imperative upon the liberal clergy carefully to consider their 
present position. As long as they were under the shelter of the 
judgments in the “ Essays and Reviews” cases, they were, we 
think, perfectly justified, as we have said, in taking advantage of 
the liberties already gained, quietly to increase those liberties, in 
the same way that all our constitutional rights have been gradually 
advanced and established. But we fear the case is altered under 
a decision which seeks to force them to retrograde or retract. It 
is true, few may share the precise opinions of Mr. Voysey, but 
the judgment in its stringent application of the wording of the 
Articles, and especially its extraordinary theory of Scripture, 
strikes directly at the teaching of all decided members of the 
liberal school. There are therefore, we think, but three courses 
open to them, supposing, as we must, that it is impossible that 
they should renounce their matured opinions. In the first place, 





scientious man on these subjects, see the thoughtful and able pamphlet at the 
head of this article—The Ethics of Conformity and Subscription,” by H. 
Sidgwick, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Williams & Norgate. 

* At the present time half the metropolitan magistrates have decided one 
way and halt the opposite on the construction of the Cab Act. 
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they may remain in the exercise of their office and continue to 
temporize, insinuating so much of liberal thought as they can, - 
without incurring the risk of open hostility and prosecution. 
This course, however, we think in every way to be deprecated: 
as long as all the law that had been positively laid down was in 
their favour, and views of a sounder nature were comparatively 
new to congregations, a certain reticence of exposition, and a 
desire to seek accommodation between new things and old, was 
. defensible. But now that these old things are decided to be in 
full force, and the great and only measure of the permissible, 
such reticence could only have a most demoralizing effect, in 
leading congregations to suppose either that the minister was 
deliberately concealing his true opinions, or that he thought 
truth on these matters was of no importance, or that the for- 
mularies which he had formerly hinted at as containing error, he 
had come to believe were after all unadulterated truth. In fact 
he would be in the exact position of those Romanist divines 
who, in their hearts disbelieve, and at first protested against the 
new dogma of Infallibility, but have brought themselves to ac- 
knowledge and proclaim it; and we can hardly conceive any 
position more intolerable to an honourable man. A second 
course open to the Liberal clergy is to withdraw altogether from 
their office, leaving the Church to its fate. Some have earnestly 
counselled this, and have proclaimed it as the only “honest” 
course. They can hardly be supposed very friendly to the main- 
tenance of the Church’s position and influence. For ourselves 
we cannot be suspected of siuister intentions, when we declare 
our belief that as far as the Church is concerned such an event 
would be disastrous. This Review has never been an Advocate 
of the principle of Church establishments, to which, in an abstract 
point of view, and in regard to the complications of modern 
society, we see many very strong objections. But at the same 
time we candidly confess that we think there would be a good 
deal to be said for the Church as an educating and civilizing 
institution diffused in every corner of the land, (woven so intri- 
cately, as it is in England, into the territorial system and the 
social habits of the country,) were her teachers allowed and dis- 
posed to keep up with the increasing knowledge of the age, and 
gradually to modify their views as experience and science demon- 
strate the necessity. At such a Church we would not willingly 
fling the first stone ; but should be content to leave her to those 
silent accommodations which time would bring about with other 
features of our varied society. But fora Church which had 
driven out all its ablest thinkers, and retained only a few timid 
and brow-beaten friends of free thought, the vast majority of 
whose clergy joined the tyrannical notions of the Stuarts to the 
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arrogant assumptions of the Non-jurors, we could show no such 


‘ forbearance.. Nothing then would be left for all Liberals, of what- 


ever shade or denomination, but to join hand in hand till. they 
had razed to the ground an institution which had becume so 
thoroughly anti-national, so opposed to the whole spirit and 
highest interests of modern society, so calculated to disturb the 
functions of government, and to beget a divided allegiance inthe - 
land ; so pregnant with all the evils which have never failed to 
result from an assuming, exclusive, and arrogant ecclesiasticism. 
We should insist that such enormous property and influence as 
belong to the present Establishment, should no longer be retained 
by’ such a dangerous association.* We should demand far 
severer terms of disendowment than befel the Irish Church, 
whose position was not so much her fault as her misfortune ; 
while in this island the Church would have deservedly incurred 
her fate by her reactionary intolerance and presumption, and by 
so much the more as she is extensively ramified, and has insinu- 
ated her feelers through our whole social state, by so much thé 
more will it be necessary to loosen her talonst from their hold 
upon the country. 

We think, however, that from these utter extremities, deter- 
mined and bold action on the part of the liberal clergy if sup- 
ported by the intellectual laity, might possibly save both the 
Church and the nation. 

In our opinion, therefore, the best and most honourable course 
which presents itself to the Broad Church Clergy, and one which 
they are called to pursue, is the same as that which their fore- 
fathers chose before them, viz. :—to exercise their office under a 
combined protest, at the same time boldly proclaiming their 
intention to seek those reforms which they may think ne- 
cessary ; and to aim, not only privily, at reform, but to avow the 
purpose, and take the name of reformers. Doubtless there will 
be difficulties to be met in such a course, and many may think 





* Of the power of a well-drilled body of ecclesiastics, independent of the 
State, and driven to coalesce with the lower orders, history furnishes many 
examples. Napoleon Ill. had probably never been President nor Emperor 
but for the peasants and the priests, and the whole history of France for the 
last twenty years have been different. 

i To form an idea of the arrogance and presumption of the clerical spirit in 
full career, the reader should look at some of the speeches of the prelates and 
clergy in Convocation in the matter of Mr. Vance Smith. The utmost efforts 
of a few wiser men could hardly save this body from a still worse exposé. See 
also decided clerical newspapers passim, particularly the correspondence. The 
laity generally have no conception how some of these gentlemen crow and 
chirp and fulminate on their own platforms, and what a heaven of blind un- 
consciousness of the forces which are moving this big world they slumber in. 
They seem to think the universe revolves round the three orders of bishops, 


priests, and deacons. 
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such an attempt hopeless and may be indisposed to the agitation 
and exertion, which combined action woul: at first undoubtedly 
involve : men of highly educated and speculative. minds, how- 
ever bold in thought, are often disinclined to the rough chances 
of action. Probably many more would be stimulated to bolder 
efforts, if they did not so keenly feel the wide-spread indifference 
of many of the laity to these matters. It may be worth while 
to point out some of the grounds of this indifference, that we may 
estimate it at what it is really worth, before we proceed to show 
that, in spite of all difficulties, the course we have indicated is the 
manliest, the safest, and the most conscientious for the Liberal 
clergy to pursue. With one class of the laity, the indifference 
we have alluded to is evidently: nothing more than a sheer indo- 
lent dislike of disturbing anything to which they are accustomed : 
this is that well-off stolid Conservatism which has stcod in the 
way of every reform from the first day until now. With it the 
Church is mainly a question of property: the clergy are a sort 
of rura] police, who look up troublesome paupers, and teach little 
rustics to touch their hats to their betters. This class does not 
appear sufficiently thoughtful to remember that the more closely 
property allies itself with old errors and abuses, the more jealously 
is it regarded, and the more rapidly must the time approach 
when the principles which relate to the tenure of property, will 
be themselves scrupulously weighed. 

Many of the more able of this class are avowedly free-thinkers 
themselves in the society of their intimates,* while they studi- 
ously aid in the outside world the forces of spiritual despotism. 
Some even resent free-thought among ministers of religion of 
any sort, as if venturing upon it were travelling beyond their 
role, or as if they were presuming to enjoy a luxury only 
meant for their betters. Some even take a sardonic pleasure 
in seeing the Liberal clergy presecuted and repressed, as the 
quickest mode by which the whole system may become rotten 
and fall to pieces from want of cohesion in itself. Professed 
Liberals thus giving their voices against those who, under 
most adverse circumstances, are fighting the battles of liberty 
of thought, would consider, if they were wise, what a sore 
temptation they are putting men under to desert a cause in 
which their labours seem so fruitless, and in which they evoke so 
little sympathy from their professed allies. If this ungracious 





* We have known men whose conversation over the evening cigar in town 
was that of disciples of Diderot or D’Holbach, who in their distant homes 
support steadily the principle of repression. ‘They may even belong to some 
“of the sham liberal schools of the present day; but there is no true liberalism 
apart from freedom of thought. 
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and ungenerous conduct should succeed in driving all our public 
teachers to join the conspiracy of darkness, and to fall back on 
the old sentiment “ popnlus vult decipi, decipiatur,” the dawn of 
a better day must be long delayed, free thought and speech even 
for gentlemen and philosophers may become at any rate diffi- 
cult and dangerous for a period, it may at last take an earthquake 
to overthrow the dead weight imposed on us, and a whirlwind to 
clear our atmosphere. 

The indifference or repugnance to the action of the party of 
free-thought with another section of the community arises from 
what at first at least seem higher and less gross considerations, 
It arises from what we cannot help calling a false notion of reve- 
rence. In their minds liberal views, particularly on religious 
matters, betray a lack of the capacity for reverence, and are 
connected with everything low and levelling. The same un- 
reasoning antipathy which we sometimes find young ladies enter- 
tain against everything republican or radical, on account of their 
associating all that is pure and noble with that perfect gentleman 
Charles 1., enshrined in a halo of melancholy dignity and refine- 
ment by the great pencil of Vandyke, and all that is rude- 
breathed, bottle-nosed, nasal and vulgar with the homely visage 
of the immortal Oliver, actuates many of an esthetic and some- 
what sentimental turn in judging of the ideas and motives of the 
Liberal party. Moreover they are apt to make the feeling of 
reverence an object in itself, and find the easiest field for its 
exercise, and that least exposed to unfavourable criticism, in the 
glory and sacredness of an imaginary past. Now we are far from 
wishing to depreciate the reverential feeling as a constituent 
of our nature, and we honour with all our heart that loving 
loyalty, which will not lightly forget its obligations to bygone 
worth ; but still we think it will not be denied, that the higher 
the object of our reverence, the more worthy of us, and the more 
beneficial does such an attitude of mind become, and that to 
waste such a feeling on things unworthy of it is to prostitute our 
faculties. There is need therefore of discrimination, lest we be 
cheated by illusions, and, gazing into the dimness of the past, 
mistake the tawdry splendour of a senseless idol for the inspiring 
presence of a form divine. Nowhere is this precaution more 
necessary than in ecclesiastical matters. The idea of “The 
Church” has perhaps been the object of more misplaced and 
mistaken reverence than any other in the world. Before it the 
more timid minds in Christendom have always been ready to 
give up all independent judgment, and bow down in silent awe. © 
Even when the condition of the Church immediately surrounding 
them has been such as to shock their feelings, they have fondly 
imagined that somewhere or other an irreproachable ideal is to 
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be found. The term Church has always been a potent spell to 
charm with, but after all what is it in itself but a name? In its 
actuality, it is represented to us by the various theological parties 
and tendencies contemporaneous with ourselves. The amount of 
reverence due to it therefore, is measured by what is due to them ; 
if they are factious, ignorant, arrogant and bigoted, if they are 
foes to intellectual liberty and popular progress, we regard the 
institution which they represent as the representative of these 
qualities. And so of any other age of the Church, we must judge 
of it by the prominent leaders, parties and tones of thought 
which distinguish it. Ifit be asked, is there not some respect due 
to that lofty representation which looms upon us through the past, 
and has inspired so many generations of devoted men? We 
answer what this is can only be determined by realizing and de- 
fining it; whether it is then worthy of our reverence depends on 
the result of our examination into its merits. Anything beyond 
this, a mere vague misty sensation of reverence for something of 
which no dependable account can be given, and never had any 
real existence, is nothing better than the vulgar superstition of 
the savage, his stupid awe for the niystic stone or the haunted 
cave. Can there be more virtue or refinement in copying the 
mental tendencies of the savage by living on lies, and smothering 
ourselves with antique dust, than in adopting his bodily habits 
of feeding on roots and wallowing in the mire. Is not such a 
course on the contrary an abnegation of social and personal duty, 
and a base surrender of ourselves to uncultivated passion and 
indolence? Let not the young, enthusiastic, and sentimental, 
imagine therefore that they are giving evidence of refinement 
and superiority to prosaic and vulgar appetencies, in cultivating 
these vague and misty conceptions ; they are really simply de- 
veloping those feelings which are in fullest force in the most 
filthy and ventricolous specimens of the human animal, and 
which, as they rise in the scale of being they relinquish as the 
“childish things” of their nature. It cannot be honourable for 
educated men to wear swaddling-clothes and dill-cloths in their 
prime. The true dignity of man consists in his love of truth, in 
his willingness to undergo with patience that laborious analysis 
which is requisite for its discovery, and in the courage rather to 
suspend his judgment than to repose in fascinating error. This 
has been the spirit which has won so many victories over the 
barbarity and cruelty of the past, and this is the harbinger of 
amelioration to come. 

Looking therefore at this reverence for the Church in the 
light of these remarks, we do not hesitate to affirm, that notwith- 
standing all her faults, her divisions, intolerance, pride, and 
covetousness, the Christian Church throughout the world was 
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never in so advanced and favourable a condition, and never 
embraced so many elements of hope as she does at present. 
Whatever dark and ominous features exist, we could point out 
two for one in any single selected period of her former history. 
There are still many unhealthy and retrograde symptoms in all 
sects, but we nowhere now-a-days torture Jews or burn witches ; 
—many of us are still too intolerant of rival creeds, but we do 
not lke the early Fathers brain our adversaries and enforce 
orthodoxy with the bludgeon. Taking a general survey along 
the line of human history, no candid student can deny that on 
the whole there has been a marked progress since the first cen- 
tury. The true direction of our gaze therefore is nut backwards 
but forwards: ceasing to regret our baseless dreams, and forgetting 
to decry or despair of the present, we should strive to build upon 
it the house that is to shelter humanity in days to come; we 
should change our sighs and veneration for an imaginary Church 
of the past, into aspirations and labours for the real Church of 
the future. 

We will touch briefly but on one more reason for the slow 
development of sympathy with the action of the Liberal party in 
matters of religion. We conceive that this very much arises from 
the influence of women on education and society and their rela- 
tion to religion. Women are generally supposed to be more 
conservative by nature; at any rate they are more closely con- 
nected with the responsibilities of early education, and the 
simple sanctities of the home. We do not, however, believe that 
this would necessarily cause them to have less sympathy with 
the progress of free thought, were it not for the extreme jealousy 
with which a large number of the other sex regard any advance 
on their part in that direction. We have often heard men, of 
very liberal tendencies themselves, utter the most extreme senti- 
ments on this subject, and studiously deprecate the entrance into 
their houses even of books at all calculated to expand the mind 
or promote a spirit of inquiry. This, of course, arises sometimes 
in the case of stupid men from apprehension of their wemenkind 
getting out of their own depth, so that they would be able no 
longer to play the part of family oracle with credit. But we 
have observed this phenomenon also frequently in the case of 
sufficiently clever men, and we have noticed particularly that 
this feeling is especially strong in the case of middle-aged men 
with young wives. A middle-aged rake who marries a young 
wife is almost as apt to turn dévote as an old French coquette 
whose last beauty has faded. We are therefore inclined to attri- 
bute this desire on the part of many men to keep women away 
from the influences of advancing thought to a mistaken idea that 
traditional notions of religion are necessary to be maintained in 
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order to preserve in women proper respect for the conjugal tie 
and family duties. We believe such a notion to be utterly erro- 
neous, nay more, both unworthy and immoral, for it is in fact to 
hold that falsehood is safer and more expedient than truth. Of 
course, after the kind of education that has been prevalent for 
many years in some quarters, it would be requisite to indoctrinate 
them with sounder knowledge gradually, to guard against the 
violence of reaction. But anything must be safer and better than 
a regular lifelong hypocrisy, where a father encourages in wife 
and children the superstition and delusion which he disbelieves 
himself. It will be difficult in the present day to keep out the 
light altogether ; but that which finds its way surreptitiously will 
more likely be the lightning flash, and produce explosion rather 
than the cheering illumination of the friendly beam introduced 
on the domestic altar by the guiding hand. To think that igno- 
rant and superstitious women are more attachable or more faithful 
is a delusion. As a matter of fact, we do not find the greatest 
respect for conjugal fidelity in the most superstitious nations: are 
the women of Spain, Italy, and the South American States chaster 
than those of England and Germany? On the contrary, the latter 
country is not only the home of free inquiry and general thirst 
for kuowledge, but at the same time is the very cradle of the 
domestic virtues. Nor do we believe that there is anything in 
the peculiarly orthodox Christian traditions and beliefs especially 
favourable to female virtue, for it is not to be denied that ancient 
Roman matrons were for the most part superior in chastity to 
modern Christian women. Conjugal fidelity much more depends 
on the habits, social tone, and general simplicity of life in a 
country than any peculiarities of religious belief. A high and 
simple morality, independent of creeds, is the best upholder of 
family morals. Superstitious and ignorant women are generally 
the most emotional and sensual, and their sensuality reacts upon 
and consolidates their superstition. In the absence of healthy 
exercise and development of their mental faculties, time hangs 
wearily, for even unvaried comfort and pleasure soon palls ; 
hence those little temptations may be listened to, which to the 
braced and active mind pass by like the idle wind. The most 
uxorious husband at last gets wearied of playing dragon to the 
insipidity of an ignorant woman, and seeks distraction from 
intolerable ennui elsewhere. The poor woman feels quickly 
enough that she is considered a simpleton, and can hardly fail 
more or less resenting it, as she in many cases knows that it is 
not her fault she is so. Gradually losing that sympathy and 
support which her sex naturally looks for, she seeks it elsewhere, 
and is therefore easily liable to fall into the hands of one of those 
spiritual gentlemen whose chief functions seem to consist in con- 
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soling disconsolate dames, or perhaps even into the hands of one 
of those cicisbeos who are to be found in northern as well as in 
southern Europe ; and the influences of neither of these classes of 
persons have always been found favourable to at any rate mental 
chastity. A healthy, well-exercised, and full mind is the true safe- 
guard of the domestic and all the other virtues. A woman accus- 
tomed to detect the idola speciis of false philosophy and science, 
who has been brought up in the bracing atmosphere of truth, and 
taught to abhor concealment and subterfuge, theological or other- 
wise, would be the very last to be deceived by the mean arts of the 
seducer, or to be betrayed into the foolish extravagance and excess 
of a luxurious age. Understanding the worth and dignity of her 
duties, she will embrace them with her mind as well as her heart ; 
her friendship and affection will be built on solid grounds not easily 
shaken, her love will be at once a haven of refuge, a tower of 
strength, and a crown of glory to any man who is worthy to win her. 

We have dwelt a little diffusely perhaps on some of the causes 
of popular dislike or indifference to the action of the Liberal clergy, 
because we wished to show that there is nothing in them to pro- 
duce total discouragement. Their very prevalence arises, we think, 
in some degree from Broad Churchmen themselves taking insuf- 
ficient pains to explain their grounds of action, and not showing 
a determined and easily recognisable front. Surely it cannot 
be difficult for them to make evident at least that their prin- 
ciples are compatible with the highest reverence for things 
worthy of it, that they seek to increase and purify rather than 
diminish the sacredness of the home, and that their proposals are 
really more conservative of all that is valuable in our institu- 
tions than the conduct of those who would let falsehood and 
delusion eat away our moral foundations. 

Present circumstances, we think, call for prompt, decided, and 
united action. We warn Liberal Churchmen that the opportunity 
may soon pass away. ‘I'he recent reverse ought not to dishearten. 
The skilful general knows that after a defeat, when the enemy 
is exulting, is often the best time to strike a blow. The great 
defect of the Liberal party has been their want of combined action. 
Some may imagine that if they were just now to put themselves 
prominently forward it would simply lead to their expulsion one 
by one, 2 la Voysey ; but, on the contrary, we believe that if they 
were publicly to combine, to avow their aspirations, and boldly 
maintain them by arguments, clear and decided, but at the same 
time conciliatory, the Church authorities would think twice 
before they ventured to assail them. Their number, indeed, is 
not so large as that of the old traditional parties, but it is not 
inconsiderable ; their weight is derived from their independence 
of mind, their learning and ability. If once an organized stand 
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were made, we have reason to believe also that many crypto- 
brethren would rally to the standard who now, from the un- 
decided and hesitating policy of the leaders of the Liberal party, 
do not know which way to look. Such an association* could 
not be expelled in a body from the Church without the aid of 
the Legislature, which could never be put in motion for such a 
purpose. But surely the attempt would never be made. The 
Church authorities could not refuse to listen to a candid and 
persistent appeal arising from the midst of their own Com- 
munion, without stamping the Church of England as a mere 
umposture—professing to be a Protestant Church, professing to 
be founded upon evidence and reason, and yet when put to the 
test falling back on the old Papal non posswmus, and replying 
to argument by a proclamation of its own infallibility. To take 
such a line may be possible for the Papacy, but would at once, 
we say again, stamp the Church of England as a simple im- 
posture. It would be expedient, we think, that in making an 
attempt at reform, the Liberal clergy should confine themselves 
at first to one or two well defined objects, such as the repeal of the 
penal statutes of Elizabeth, the Church Discipline Act, as far as 
regards prosecutions for heresy, and the Clerical Subscription 
Act. Modifications of rubrics and such small matters could well 
wait till liberty of speech was secured. But the best line of 
action could be settled when once the great fulcrum was obtained 
of an organized and avowed combination. Unless the Broad 
Church party can brace up their nerves to take quickly some 
decided line we think that, as a party, they will be lost. We 
make bold to tell them that it is a duty they owe to themselves 
as well as to their followers. They cannot willingly let men 
think either that they do not know their own minds, or that 
they suspect each other’s intentions, or that they have not the 
courage to maintain what they believe to be truth. But if they 
are careless of their own reputations they are under obligations 
to the not inconsiderable number of disciples who have been 
roused or disturbed by their teaching. Many, first stimulated 
by their words, have left their old landmarks, and now, when 
they require a signal, no rallying cry is heard ; they find the leaders 
of the party standing about the plain, this gazing in one direc- 
tion, that in another, all seeming unconscious that a crisis in the 
journey has arrived. Such an attitude goes far to excuse much 
of the indifference we mentioned : we may well hesitate to follow 
leaders whose trumpet gives no certain sound. In this point of 
view the Liberals do not contrast favourably with the Orthodox 





* An enrolled society would give great facility also for publishing mani- 
festoes, &c., and could not be assailed in the same way as an individual, 
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party, for they at least know what they mean. They have taken 
for motto “ Nemo me impune lacessit ;” they stand shoulder to 
shoulder, denounce their foes, and hit out vigorously against 
whoever offends them. It will be hard if Liberal Churchmen, 
with the whole tide of modern thought in their favour, with 
every eminent man of science, every great thinker and scholar 
wishing them good speed, and with truth and logic and reason 
and facts all on their side, cannot get rid of those shackles 
and delusions of which all sensible men are heartily tired. It 
will be no little disgrace to them if they are afraid to try, if 
they show less courage and zea] for liberty and truth than the 
traditionalists for their old darkness and bondage. We say, then, 
once more, the time has come for combination and a bold adop- 
tion of a platform, no timid retiring from the struggle, no 
cowardly abandonment of their positions in the Church, but a 
resolute vindication of the privileges to which every Englishman 
has a right within the pale of a national institution—the right, 
before all, to insist upon its reform. Reform is a name of happy 
omen, and under it before Englishmen have won many battles. 
Let Broad Churchmen adopt this appellation and stand to this 
purpose, and we dare assure them also of final victory. The 
struggle may be long and weary, but be sure many unexpected 
allies will rally to the old watchword, and no individual need be 
ashamed to have suffered loss or to have spent himself and fallen 
in one of those sacred contests which carry forward the banner 
of light and human freedom. 

If so be that the luxurious, the interested, the superstitious, 
and the indolent are still indifferent to reason and impervious to 
logic, they will have to learn by experience, as has often happened 
before, that difficult problems cannot be escaped by ignoring 
them, nor be frowned down by intolerant respectability. They 
will find that shutting the eyes and slumbering on in a fool's 
paradise may hasten,. but will certainly not avert convulsions. 
If it is useless to appeal to such as these, let it be remembered 
that there is a large and increasing class beyond the pale of the 
old Churches, as well as outside of most of the accepted and well- 
to-do philosophies, who do not think that decorous respectability 
and increased trade are the great end and summum bonum of 
existence; in their eyes “truly pious” capitalists, snug shop- 
keepers and other “honest men” of the sort, are not exactly 
“the noblest work of God.” They have a very keen, if very 
unfashionable appreciation of the value of unvarnished truth, 
and a natural reverence for those who dare to tell it at all hazards. 
They are for the most part hard-worked and hard-handed, and 
have not much time for abstract study; they will welcome, as 
allies, those whose greater leisure and book-learning may aid 
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effectually in working out the problems they have at heart. Some 
of their schemes have hitherto proved visionary, but disappoint- 
ment has not slaked their unquenchable faith, that there is yet 
a meaning to be found for the cry of “fraternity.” Many of 
them have a fond idea that the good of man is the true end and 
test both of religion and government, and that truth is the great 
instrument of its attainment. May not they become the back- 
bone of that Church of the Future in which religion and 
politics will be one ? 


Art. V.—Pustic Scooot TEAcHIne. 


1, Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the Revenues and Management of certain 
Colleges and Schools, and the Studies pursued and In- 
struction given therein : withan Appendix, and Evidence. 


1864. 
2. Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission : with Evidence, 
&e. 1868. 
OME time ago there appeared several letters in the Times 
under the heading, “ A Plea for the Children of the Rich,” 
calling attention to the practical cruelty inflicted on the children 
of the well-to-do classes by the ignorance and carelessness of 
their nursemaids, and urging the necessity of radical reform in 
the nursery. On this subject we may have more to say at another 
time ; we will here only express our cordial approval of the course 
suggested by “ Mater” (the signature appended to the first and 
other of the letters above alluded to), that the position of nurse 
to young children, who are at present commonly handed over 
almost entirely to the tender mercies of coarse, stupid and un- 
educated women, should be taken by those who are generally 
termed ladies—by persons, that is, of far higher culture and 
education than the nurses and nursemaids to whom we have un- 
fortunately been so long accustomed. What we are going now 
to urge is “A Plea for the Children of the Rich” at a later 
period in their lives. The public mind is at present so much 
occupied with the question of the education of the poorer classes 
of the nation, that we fear the needs of the rich in this most im- 
portant department are in some danger of being over-looked. 
And as we have long felt that there is a crying necessity for re- 
form in the methods of teaching pursued in our great public and 
other schools, attended by the children of parents who can afford 
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to pay considerable sums for their education, we think the present 
moment, when the question of primary education is being so 
much discussed, not inopportune for calling attention to the 
general condition in the country of more advanced and preten- 
tious education. For we do not see any reason why the attention 
bestowed on the former should prevent or interfere with the 
discussion of the latter, or for postponing the question of reform 
in the higher parts of education, till the agencies set in motion 
by Mr. Forster’s Act-for supplying its elements to the masses of 
the population are in full working order. The. two operations 
must be always going on together, and there might even be some 
difficulty in deciding which of the two was the more important, 
when we take into consideration the enormous influence, for good 
or for evil, which is, and must necessarily be exercised on the 
general condition and progress of a country by the character of 
its wealthier classes as formed and moulded by their education. 
If it can be conceived as possible that a time should ever arrive 
in the history of a highly civilized community, when rank and 
wealth should not have an enormous influence on its character 
and destinies, at any rate it is certain that that time in our 
country is very far distant. And in the meanwhile no one who 
has his country’s interests at heart can afford to be indifferent to 
the means of intellectual and moral culture, available for the rich 
and titled, any more than for the actually or comparatively poor, 
who form the great numerical majority of the people. It may be 
expected too that with the general progress of education, the 
defects of our higher instruction will be brought into greater 
prominence ; and if the classes which now enjoy a comparative 
monopoly of its advantages, do not wish to be left behind in the 
race of life, and to find that superiority which has hitherto been 
allowed them passing away, they will do well to look to them- 
selves in good time. 

What then, let us ask, is the character of the education 
ordinarily given in England to the sons of professional men, 
merchants and large tradesmen, country gentlemen and peers ? 
What is the quality of the article supplied under this name, 
at a cost varying from 50/. or 60/. to 2001. or 300/. a year 
for each boy? For, though this may seem at first sight a 
considerable range of price, we think that, at least for our 
present purpose, the kind of education professedly given at the 
lowest of these figures does not substantially differ from that at 
the highest. “A sound classical education” is the substance of 
what is generally offered, and the difference in price depends 
more on the style of lodging and living, the number and social 
rank of the pupils, and other merely accidental circumstances, than 
upon any considerable difference in the actual instruction, the 
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range of subjects and the manner of teaching them. And here we 
must pause to express our astonishment that practical, business- 
like Englishmen, people who like to have their money’s worth 
for their money, should rest contented with the article supplied 
them, as a rule, by their schoolmasters. The real explanation of 
the anomaly is to be found in their own inability to estimate its 
quality and value, and in that dogged spirit of unreasoning con- 
servatism which leads nine out of every ten of us to prefer 
enduring indefinitely the wretched old systems to which we and 
our ancestors have been accustomed from generation to generation, 
to the trouble and risk of change, even when change could not 
make matters worse, and must, as a matter of moral certainty, 
make them much better. We constantly hear it said that igno- 
rant and uneducated people are indifferent to the education of 
their children, because they do not themselves know its value, 
and they think they have done well enough without it themselves 
and why should not their children after them ? But in point of fact, 
this state of mind and this mode of reasoning prevail largely—nay* 
we had nearly said almost universally—among those who con- 
sider themselves, and are considered by others, well informed and 
well educated people. If it be not so, how is it, we repeat, that 
educated Englishmen do not insist on their children having a 
better, a more real education? For if they insisted upon it, they 
could get it. That is a matter of course. In this, as in other 
things, the demand would create the supply. As it is, is it not 
a palpable fact that ordinary English boys spend year after year 
of the time of life when the mind and body alike are most 

astic and impressible in professedly learning certain things, and 
leave school at last, ay, and college too, with no knowledge of 
them worthy of the name? We do not speak of the clever and 
hardworking boys, the cream of the schools, those who have the 
will and the power to pass the common run of their fellows in 
the race in which they are eager to win. These do, no doubt, 
learn something—do, we readily admit, get a great deal of know- 
ledge into their heads ; whether in the best way for the training 
of their minds and hearts, or their success in life, is a very dif- 
ferent question. But we speak of the ordinary average boy, 
neither stupid nor clever, capable of learning, but not likely to 
attain eminence or distinction ; and we should very much like to 
know what real knowledge, (setting aside for the present the 
higher results of education, self-discipline, and moral culture, 
which, however, we would remark in passing, are to a great 
extent the natural result of proper instruction even in mere 
intellectual knowledge) what amount of genuine information 
such a boy usually has to show as the result of from seven to ten 
years’ instruction at a public school. 
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We are not here going to say a single word ox the question 
whether the subjects taught in our higher schools are the best 
for educational purposes. ‘The relative merits and defects of 
“classical” and “modern” education are altogether beside the 
point we are now discussing. We take the system as it is, and 
we unhesitatingly assert that, judged by the results it aims at 
producing, as compared with those it does produce, it is a 
miserable failure. It is painful to us, indescribably painfal, to 
speak in these terms of a long established and widely prevalent 
system, to which vast numbers of our fellow countrymen are 
warmly and sincerely attached, and in carrying out and main- 
taining which many of them have spent and are spending labo- 
rious and self-denying lives, apparently without a suspicion that 
there is anything amiss in it. But we must look facts in the 
face. And is it not a fact that thousands upon thousands of 
English boys spend a considerable portion of four, five, or six 
days a week for forty weeks in every year, from the time they 
are six or seven years old till eighteen or nineteen, or even more, 
in learning Latin, and at the end of the time cannot construe 
Cicero or Virgil with any approach to ease and accuracy? can- 
not, at any rate, read even an easy Latin book with such facility 
as to think of taking one up to read for their own amusement. 

Everybody knows that it isso, Every one who has had what 
is called, with unconscious irony, a “liberal education” (meaning 
apparently an education on which the expenditure has been 
liberal) knows that the great majority of his acquaintance are 
each a living proof of the failure of schools and universities to 
teach. Indeed, so unquestionable is it that they do teach next 
to nothing, that the almost openly avowed reason why men send 
their sons to them (unless they are exceptionally clever) is simply 
that they may associate with gentlemen in the social life and the 
sports of the place—a good thing in its way and as far as it 
goes, but hardly the object for which public schools and univer- 
sities exist, hardly a justification for their vast endowments and 
the cost of living at them. But as men are seldom deeply im- 
pressed by what passes before them every day, we wiil just call 
attention to a few more special facts, which are perfectly well 
known and afford excellent illustrations of the utter inefficiency 
of the prevalent methods of teaching, but of which the signifi- 
cance seems to be strangely overlooked. The Church of Eng- 
land boasts of a learned clergy ; and doubtless there always have 
been and still are among her ministers many men of great learn- 
ing and accomplishments ; but these are the very élite of the 
universities, and the mere comparison of their numbers with the 
whole number of the clergy suggests great thoughts of heart 
as to the education of the majority; while a practical acquaint- 
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ance with the intellectual attainments of the ordinary curate or 
incumbent simply makes one wonder what he can possibly have 
done with his time during all the years that he spent at school 
and college. Those of our readers who have been at Cambridge, 
or had sons there, will know what a “ poll-coach” is. But for 
the benefit of others we must explain that he is a gentleman 
who spends a laborious life in cramming undergraduates with 
the knowledge necessary to enable them to pass the examination 
for the poll or ordinary degree. And it is a curious comment on 
the teaching of our public schools that nearly every man at Cam- 
bridge, though he is not trying to obtain honours in the examina- 
tion for his degree, finds it necessary to read during a great part, 
if not all, of the three years he spends there with a private tutor, 
in order to pass an easy examination in the very subjects which 
he has or ought to have been learning during his previous ten 
years at school. And thus the poll-coach drives a roaring trade 
by temporarily driving into men’s heads a small stock of know- 
ledge which they ought to have thoroughly learnt before ever 
they came to the University, and which, for want of early sys- 
tematic teaching, the great bulk of them hardly retain much 
beyond the day of their final examination. But this is not all. 
‘Numbers of men at the universities are obliged to have a private 
tutor to enable them to pass their “little-go,” an examination 
in subjects which most boys actually read at school when they 
are fifteen ! 

And it is the same in everything else. There are a great 
many men in London and its neighbourhood who make con- 
siderable incomes by preparing pupils for the Civil Service and 
Army examinations, and this not for the Indian Civil Service 
and for admission to the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich (the examinations for which, especially the former, include 
a considerable range of subjects, both in number and difficulty), 
but for clerkships in Somerset House or the War Office, for direct 
commissions or admission to Sandhurst—examinations of a very 
superficial character in the very rudiments of the subjects pro- 
fessedly taught in all classical schools. Why, a boy must be very 
backward indeed if he. has not read everything that is necessary 
to pass for Sandhurst by the time he is fifteen. Yet youths of 
sixteen and seventeen, after being at school the usual time, are 
sent to private tutors for a year or two to prepare specially for 
this examination, and then hardly pass, if at all. And the re- 
ports of the Civil Service Commissioners show a really startling 
number of candidates who either fail to reach or only just reach 
the very low standard of attainments required for admission to 
most of the Government offices. People are so accustomed to 
the existing state of things that they take this large number of 
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’ failures as natural; and imagine that the examinations ‘must: be 


very difficult. But if any one takes the trouble to give a little 
attention to the matter, and considers the requirements of the 
Commissioners, and the ages of the candidates, in connexion with 


the professed course of study in the class of schools they may be | 


presumed to have attended, he will certainly agree that we are 
justified in describing the number of failures as startling. Again, 
it will hardly be believed, and yet it is a fact, that men intended 
for the “learned profession ” of a barrister frequently fail to pass 
the preliminary exainination for admission to one of the Inns of 
Court—in a bit of easy Latin and the outlines of English History ! 
Take, as a last illustration, the Oxford and Cambridge Local Ex- 
aminations (which we really believe have done a good deal to raise 
the standard of teaching at middle-class schools), and let any one 
compare the number of passes, not with the number of candidates, 
but with the aggregate number of pupils in the schools from which 
those candidates come ; and then, bearing in mind that these are 
generally selected pupils,on whom much time and pains have been 
bestowed in order to prepare them specially for these examinations, 
we shall be much surprised if he does not come to the conclusion 
that the results of the teaching, as regards the great bulk of the 
pupils, are eminently unsatisfactory, in fact that the money spent 
upon their instruction is little better than thrown away. 

If further proof be wanting it will be abundantly supplied by 
the first Report which we have placed at the head of this article, 
especially by the sections (6 and 7) on the “Results of the In- 
struction at the Schools, as ascertained from: other Sources” 
(pp. 23-27), and the detailed evidence there referred to; to 
which we can only here briefly refer the reader. This Report, it 
is true, bears date as far back as 1864; but though it has thus 
been before the public nearly seven years, there is no reason to 
suppose that any considerable improvement has taken place in 
the character of the teaching at the public schools. 

Are not such facts as these an emphatic and conclusive con- 
demnation of the system of teaching which produces such results ? 
For the ordinary English boy of the well-to-do class is not inca- 
pable of learning. On the contrary, he soon learns a good deal 
when he is thrown on his own resources among his equals in the 
world, notwithstanding the imperfect character of the preparation 
he has received at school. So that if he does not learn Latin or 
arithmetic at school we may assume that it is not simply from 
want of capacity. And any one who has fairly tried to apply a 
rational system of teaching to such boys (supposing of course as 
a condition precedent that he has himself a competent and in- 
telligent knowledge of the subjects he attempts to teach) knows 
from experience the truth of this assumption. And if any one 
wants confirmation of it let him ask a government inspector, or 
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read the published report of those officers, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what is the character and value of the knowledge ac- 
quired by a class of boys supposed to have much fewer advan- 
tages under the instruction of able National School masters. 
He will then discover that the children of labourers and artisans 
can get for a few pence a week better intellectual training, a 
more intelligent knowledge of what is taught them, and more 
capacity for using and developing the powers of their minds, 
than is commonly gained by the majority of the pupils of the 
most successful and expensive seminaries in the country. What 
is the cause of this difference? How is it that the ordinary 
public or grammar-school boy learns so little and so badly, while 
a fair specimen of the product of the National School at least 
learns well the little that he generally has time and opportunity 
to learn at all? The answer to these questions is simply this. 
The teacher in the latter case knows, because he has learnt, while 
the teacher in the former does not know and will not learn, how 
to teach. 

There are two businesses or professions, and as far as we know 
only two, for which, in England, it is not considered necessary 
that a person should serve an apprenticeship of any kind, for 
’ which no special training is thought to be required ; and these 
two, strange to say, are just the callings whose proper exercise, 
’ if men’s spiritual and intellectual improvement is of more con- 
sequence than their material comfort, is of the greatest importance 
to mankind—the clergyman’s and the schoolmaster’s. With the 
clergyman’s as such, we have here nothing to do; but it is ex- 
traordinary and unaccountable to us that the necessity of special 
and systematic training for schoolmasters is so generally ignored ; 
indeed not only ignored but positively and strenuously denied 
by persons whose experience and occupations might be expected 
to render them competent to express a valuable opinion on the 
subject. Dr. Benson, for example, the able and eminent Head 
Master of Wellington College, has, in a letter which was quoted 
in the House of Commons in the discussion on Mr. Forster's 
Act, expressed the belief that a system of training for masters in 
schools such as that over which he presides is undesirable, and 
that it is better they should pick up their trade in the random 
way at present prevailing. But the art and science of teaching 
no more come by nature than any other. Nor is the fact that a 
man has a great deal of knowledge in his own head any guarantee 
whatever that he is able satisfactorily to impart it to others, 
You might as well employ a man to perform a delicate surgical 
operation on the strength of his acquaintance with medical 
books, or have your coat made by one whose only qualification 
was a profound study of the history of dress, as send your child 
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to school to one who has done nothing to fit himself for the 
business of educating beyond what is evidenced by taking a 
good degree at Oxford or Cambridge. 

And not only is this clear as a matter of theory, but it is 
abundantly shown by aconsideration of the actual state of things 
in any of our public schools. The masters in them (we refer 
now chiefly to the assistant-masters) are generally appointed to 
their posts on the strength of their University honours and 
testimonials, and in very many cases go direct from college to 
their masterships. And now, how is their work done? We will 
take for illustration the case of one of the middle forms or classes, 
consisting, that is, of boys who are supposed to be fairly forward 
in Latin, reading (say) Virgil and Livy. Well, there are probably 
as many as thirty, forty, or even fifty boys in the class, Of these 
there will perhaps be from half a dozen to a dozen, according to 
the size of the class, who are considered the clever ones, boys 
who from a natural facility of learning, or by industry and per- 
severance, have worked their way to the top of the class, and 
about as many who are looked upon as hopeless duffers, who are 
moved up from class to class simply because they are too big 
and too old to stay in the lower forms, or because they have 
stayed the regulation time in each (for at the school we were at 
ourselves we remember that it was a rule that a boy should 
never be kept more than a year in the same form), or because the 
master below has got tired of them. Between these two sets come 
the ordinary rank and file of the class, those in whose interests 
especially we are writing, numbering more than all the others 
together,—good fellows, not over bright, yet by no means stupid, 
who have managed, with a moderate amount of exertion on their 
own part, and a good deal of help, of a more or less honest 
character, from those above them, to scramble through their 
forms without discredit. Now the principal objection to the 
system of instruction at this stage is that the lessons are adapted 
only, at the best, to the most advanced boys, and even they (as 
we shall endeavour to show presently) are overdone in respect of 
quantity. The lesson is perhaps fifty lines of Virgil. The master 
picks out a boy, generally one near the head of the class, on 
whom he can rely to know something of what he is about, to 
begin. The first thing is to run quickly through the translation 
of the previous day’s lesson. The boys sit in order round the 
room, and each stands up to do his piece of translation, and sits 
down when he has finished a few lines. When the “old lesson” 
is finished the new lesson is construed, generally and properly 
word for word (in the stage of progress at which we suppose our 
specimen class to be), each boy taking a few lines till the whole 


is got through. And by the time this has been done, in a pretty 
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hurried and superficial manner, and perhaps two or three ques- 
tions asked by the master and answered by the boys, on gram- 
matical construction or etymology, the hour or so allotted to that 
lesson is over, and the boys have to go on to a similar lesson in 
Greek or French, or whatever the next subject may be. 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes any one who attentively 
considers this method is the absurd length of the lesson, a 
thereby the number of lines to be got through in the time. An 
this, in too many schools and by too many masters, is regarded 
as the chief point to be insisted on; a certain quantity of the 
book must be got through in a certain time; how, is very little 
considered. And this brings us to the root of the matter. The 
radical fault of the whole system is this :—Parents and teachers 
alike fail to comprehend that it is the quality and not the 
quantity of the learning which a man or boy has in his head 
which is of importance ; that a thorough mastery of the simplest 
and smallest principle is of infinitely more use, alike in the 
training and development of the powers of the mind and in the 
practical work of life—for the former fits a man for the latter— 
than a superficial or merely mechanical knowledge of half the 
sciences. It is better for a boy thoroughly to understand ten 
lines of Virgil than to be able to give a glib and “ free” transla- 
tion, got by rote, of all the Aineid; better that he should be 
able to give a rational explanation of the principles of simple 
subtraction than have that merely mechanical acquaintance, 
which is all that most boys get at school, with all the processes 
of fractions, decimals, and “ Double Rule of Three.” 

For the object of education is not to cram boys’ heads with an 
undigested mass of information on various subjects, nor to enable 
them to construe Virgil or Thucydides. Indeed, we can hardly 
imagine any acquirement more utterly useless, taken by itself, to 
English boys than a mechanical knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin languages. These are useful mainly, if not in ordinary 
cases entirely, as a means of training the mind to a wholesome 
and useful exercise of its varied powers. The proper end and 
aim of education is to develope these powers, to teach people 
how to use their minds to the greatest effect—in short not (as we 
have said) to give information, but to teach the pupils to learn, 
to teach them the way to teach themselves and to apply their 
mental powers to any subject that may be brought before them. 
What children go to school for, if rightly understood, is to gain 
habits of application, order, method, discipline, to learn how to 
think and reason and find out things for themselves, not to be 
told things that they do not know. Above all, the great object 
of education, the grand result to which all those habits we have 
named directly tend, is the acquisition of the habit of self-control, 
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that perfect mastery of a man’s self, his powers of mind and body, 
his feelings and his intellect, which is the highest and most dis- 
tinctive characteristic of humanity, the most essential element 
and condition of human happiness. To put a boy, or girl, in the 
way of learning how best to use all his, or her, natural faculties 
for the attainment of such wishes as reason and experience point 
out as the worthiest; that, we take it, is the true object of the 
schoolmaster. 

Instead of this, what is the miserable result which we com- 
monly get at the end of ten or twelve years of elaborate and 
expensive schooling ? The boy can, with labour and difficulty, give 
a bald and lifeless “construe” (we cannot call it a translation) of 
“Tu Marcellus eris” or “Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina,” and 
perhaps “do” (it is doing indeed) a good many of the examples 
in the arithmetic book which he has been in the habit of using ; 
but if you were to set him to begin learning a new language, or 
to analyse a dozen lines of the “ Paradise Lost,” or even to solve 
a simple arithmetical problem stated in any but the stereotyped 
form, he would most likely be quite at a loss how to set to work. 
No better illustration could be given of the unscientific, merely 
mechanical character of ordinary English teaching than the be- 
wilderment which seizes a class when an arithmetical question is 
put in a different form from that to which the examples in their 
class-book have accustomed them. They can dash off these 
examples by the dozen; but put a similar question in a form 
which makes a little careful reasoning necessary in order to dis- 
cover what particular multiplications, subtractions, and so on, 
have to be performed in solving it, and they are brought toa 
stand immediately. We well remember seeing in a grammar 
school a class of boys, fairly advanced in arithmetic, completely 
puzzled on being asked to find the divisor in a simple division 
sum when the dividend and the quotient were given: not a boy 
attempted it. We are speaking, we repeat once more, of the 
ordinary product of the schools. There are many jboys who 
will learn, in some sort, in spite of bad teaching ; and there 
are many masters, too, who know how to help on a clever and 
willing pupil. But what we wish to urge is, that it is the fault 
of the system of teaching that the number of clever and willing 
pupils is comparatively so small. We are not, of course, going to 
deny that there are very great differences in the capacities of 
children ; though these inequalities are rendered apparently, and 
even actually, much greater than they really are by the want of 
proper attention to the development of the natural powers in 
early childhood, and particularly in the first stages of direct in- 
struction. But we do assert, most distinctly and emphatically, 
and without any hesitation or misgiving, that under a more 
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rational system of teaching results might be obtained in the case 
of ordinary boys, and even of many who are now set down as 
absolutely dull and stupid, which would amaze most of the present 
generation of masters. 

And here, before proceeding to point out the main defects of 
the prevalent methods of instruction and their remedies, we 
would revert briefly to the principles on which masters are ap- 
pointed, for the sake of insisting on the necessity of special 
training for teachers, most especially for those who have the 
care of the lowest forms. It is in teaching the elements to the 
younger children that a sound and sensible method is of para- 
mount importance. If the foundation be well laid, the raising 
of the superstructure is comparatively easy. Every teacher 
knows the importance of a good elementary grounding. If you 
take two children of apparently equal capacity and industry and 
set them to begin Latin, one under a good teacher and the other 
under a bad one, everybody knows that if after a few months 
you put them under a third master, he will find that there is a 
vast difference in their proficiency and rate of progress. Indeed, 
we might almost go the length of saying that if due care were 
taken in the selection of masters for the junior forms, it would 
be comparatively of little consequence what the upper masters 
were like. Only their pupils would be very much quicker than 
they are now in finding out whether the masters did their work 
properly or not. Under the existing system, the younger boys 
are hardly ever properly taught ; and that not because their 
masters neglect their work, but because (as we have already said) 
they do not know, they have never had a fair chance of knowing, 
how to do it. There is plenty of zeal among the masters of the 
lower forms at our large schools, and many of them have all the 
qualities which fit them to win the affection and esteem of their 
little pupils ; and it is, we doubt not, a very painful and dispirit- 
ing reflection to them that so many of their small charges make 
so little real progress. But they come to their work fresh from 
college, little more than boys themselves, clever fellows (many of 
them), who have scrambled through their education as we all 
have from generation to generation, who know how they were 
taught when they first went to school themselves, and know no 
better way of teaching the new generation. 

All this must be changed. To teach a child the elements of 
Latin or arithmetic, it is not necessary that a man should be 
deeply and extensively read in the poetry and philosophy of 
Greece and Rome, or intimately acquainted with the Lunar 
Theory and the processes of the Integral Calculus. Certainly 
there is not the slightest need for him to have taken high 
honours at Oxford or Cambridge. Not that there is any ob- 
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jection to the masters of the lower forms being men of extensive 


and varied attainments. Very far indeed from that: the more 
they know the better, if only they know it well themselves, and 
know how to put the first beginnings of knowledge before chil- 
dren’s minds clearly and simply. But this is the essential point. 
And this faculty may be, and often is, possessed by men of 
very moderate attainments in a far higher degree than by men 
of superior scholarship. 

One qualification of the first importance in a teacher, especially 
in dealing with very young beginners, and one which is often, 
and quite naturally, particularly difficult of attainment by men 
of great natural quickness and ability, is the faculty of putting 
oneself in the learner’s place, of realizing the light (or rather the 
darkness) in which the new subject appears to his mind, and the 
difficulties which it presents to him, and of giving, on the spur 
of the moment, a thoroughly intelligible explanation of those 
difficulties. No one who has not had experience in teaching can 
form a just idea of the extreme difficulty which slow and un- 
trained minds find in taking in many notions which to a person 
in a more advanced state of knowledge appear so simple and so 
clear that explanation and simplification of them is not merely 
unnecessary, but almost impossible. Thus, all practical teachers 
know perfectly well that even fairly intelligent children, after 
being under instruction for years, often appear utterly incapable 
of drawing the simplest possible inference. Tell them, for 
example, that object A is as long as object B, and that B is as 
long as C, and they cannot draw the conclusion that A is as long 
as C. This may seem an extreme case, but it is a fair instance 
of numberless points requiring explanation to young beginners 
which either never occur at all to the mind of an inexperienced 
teacher, or, if they do, are passed over by him, because he thinks 
that if a pupil cannot understand them of himself, he is so hope- 
lessly stupid that it is of no use to take any pains to explain 
principles to him, and he can only acquire a certain quantity of 
knowledge by pure cramming. The really good teacher, on the 
other hand, anticipates and meets all these difficulties, and will 
not advance a step till the way is thoroughly cleared. His pro- 
gress may be slow, sometimes painfully slow, but it is sure and 
sound. Never to slur over a difficulty, that is one secret of sound 
teaching; and another is to ¢el/ the pupil as little as possible, 
but to guide him, by judicious questioning, to find things out for 
himself by inference and analogy. 

And for this readiness in appreciating and explaining the dif- 
ficulties of beginners training and experience are especially ne- 
cessary. We say training and experience ; for though expe- 
rience, rightly used, is much, men require training to teach them 
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how to use their experience rightly, and to reduce its results to 
a practical system. Whether we consider the peculiar difficulties 
which, from the necessity of the case, beset the threshold of a 
subject, and the difficulty which those to whom the whole sub- 
ject is familiar find in realizing those difficulties, or the fertility 
of resources which is needed to adapt oneself to the varying 
forms in which these difficulties present themselves to the various 
minds of children, or the tact and judgment necessary in dealing 
with their different tempers and dispositions, and the irreparable 
injury which may be done them, intellectually and morally, at 
that plastic age, by unwise and injudicious treatment, or the 
comparative ease with which progress is made in the higher 
parts of learning when the foundations are well laid, we must be 
impressed with the importance of providing for the junior classes 
especially, not raw recruits fresh from college, but men who have 
studied and learnt the art of teaching, and whose experience 
has given them something at least of that judgment which can 
seldom if ever come by any means but experience, and which is 
so eminently desirable in their position. 
But it will be asked, How are these trained teachers to be pro- 
‘cured? Where are they to be found? It might be sufficient to 
answer, If the want is clearly understood to exist means must 
and will be found for supplying it. But we are not driven to 
this. Numerous institutions for training schoolmasters already 
exist in various parts of the country, and many of the masters in 
the National schools, and in some of those which are called 
Grammar schools, as well as in some private schools, are taken 
from these institutions ; indeed, in many schools it is a condition 
of appointment that candidates should have a certificate of 
efficiency as teachers from one of these training colleges. In 
many schools, too, there are pupil teachers, who are there for 
the purpose of learning the art of teaching as well as of advanc- 
ing in their own studies ; and, if it be said that the training in 
these colleges is directed only to meet the wants of primary 
schools, we answer that this is by no means exclusively so, as is 
shown by the fact incidentally mentioned above, that teachers 
with certificates from them are employed for the lower forms of 
Grammar schools. Moreover, at most, if not all, of these establish- 
ments opportunities are given, of which many avail themselves, 
of learning the subjects which are taught in at least the lower 
forms of the public schools. Indeed, we ourselves know of 
parochial schoolmasters who are employed during their spare 
time as private tutors to boys who are pupils at schools of the 
very class about which we are writing. But of course, if the 
system of having trained masters is to be generally adopted, we 
must have more training colleges, and we must adapt the course 
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of instruction in them to the requirements of the higher grade 
schools. The materials are at hand for making a beginning. 
The system can, from the necessities of the case and the condi- 
tions on which existing masters hold their offices, only be adopted 
by degrees; but when the necessity of adopting it is once gene- 
rally perceived the means of supplying the want will be found. 
The main point at present is to awaken the public mind, the 
mind of parents who wish their children to have the best educa- 
tion possible, to the vast importance of the question and to the 
possibility of immensely improving the quality of the article 
called education at present offered them in most markets. 

This will be a convenient place to make one or two remarks 
on another great mistake of the existing system, arising from 
what seems to us a mistaken estimate of the relative rank and 
position of the masters in a school. It is taken for granted that 
the masterships of the more advanced forms are more honourable, 
and should be—at any rate in most cases they are—better paid 
than those of the lower. We do not at all see why this should 
be so. We have taken some pains to show (though were it not 
for the fact that it does not seem to be at all generally under- 
stood we should have thought it almost self-evident) that the 
lower forms require at least as much pains in teaching, at least 
as high qualifications in the teacher, as teacher, as the higher. 
They may not necessarily require so extensive a range of know- 
ledge, but they call for a rarer combination of qualities. But it 
will be said that there is more drudgery involved in teaching 
them, that the routine of constantly going over the same ground 
in the elemeuts is more wearisome than in the wider range which 
is possible in the more advanced stages, and that minds of a 
higher order rebel against this drudgery and routine. Now, to 
say nothing of the absurdity of attempting to graduate the scale 
of salaries according to the mental calibre of the masters, we 
venture to dispute, if not entirely to deny, this position. We 
will admit that the lessons of the higher classes may be more 
interesting, but is it so with the pupils? We often hear people 
speak of children being at an interesting age, and we do not 
think this commonly means the age at which they begin reading 
Tacitus and Thucydides, but rather a much earlier period in 
their lives. And surely it is most interesting to watch and to 
assist in the gradual opening of children’s minds when they are 
beginning to receive the first elements of knowledge and thought. 
It is the dry, formal manner in which they are taught that is at 
fault, and neither the nature of their infantile studies nor the 
character of their minds, But even were it otherwise, even could 
we admit that there was more of routine and drudgery in the 
elementary parts of teaching, we should still deny most emphati- 
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cally that these should be left to teachers of a lower order of 
mind or attainments. When we consider the paramount im- 
portance of laying a good foundation, when we reflect how much 
more demand there is in elementary teaching for the highest 
and most various of the distinctive qualifications of the teacher, 
other than mere knowledge and acquirements, we are very clearly 
of opinion that the position of the master whose business is to 
teach the elements to the younger children ought to be regarded 
rather as more honourable, and at the same time more onerous, 
and therefore to be better remunerated, than as less. 

But we do not see the necessity for making any such in- 
vidious distinctions. What we do see very clearly in connexion 
with this part of our subject is, that if (which we think unde- 
niable) the only true ground on which one calling can be con- 
sidered more honourable or respectable than another is that . 
its pursuit is more calculated to benefit mankind or those among 
whom it is pursued, then the calling of the elementary teacher 
is one of the most honourable in the world. He has in his 
hands the moulding of the minds, and through them of the 
destinies, of future generations ; it is for him to give direction 
and development to the most active forces of the world; he is 
or should be the most efficient servant in the cause of human 
progress. And further, we think that the man who gives the 
best evidence of high mental cultivation is he who, while pos- 
sessing great powers and attainments, is most ready to undergo 
toil and drudgery, to forego the pursuits and occupations to 
which a fastidious indolence would most incline him, for the sake 
of doing useful and important work for his fellows. And, how- 
ever interesting the teaching of the young may be made, it is, 
we are far from denying, hard work, much harder work, if done 
properly, than it is usually supposed to be by parents, pupils, or 
even schoolmasters ; for these last do not, as a rule, in the class 
of schools about which we are speaking, work half hard enough ; 
they take things much too easily. 

And this leads us to say a few words on the subject of methods 
of teaching. We have already alluded to the prevalent method. 
Its main defects are two: it wants thoroughness; and it wants 
life, or perhaps it would be more expressive to say, liveliness. 
We have already remarked on the preposterous length of the 
ordinary lessons, in at least the middle and higher classes. But 
it may be observed that this amount is preposterous chiefly 
because it is assumed that the boys in the class are in as 
advanced a condition of knowledge as, theoretically, they ought 
to be. It is assumed that they have been properly taught in 
the lower forms; and if they had been, they might possibly be 
able to get on at the rate expected of them. But as a matter of 
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fact they have not been so taught; the difference between 
theory and practice is even more marked in this department of 
human action than in most others. The practical working of 
the whole system——or rather want of system—is a capital speci- 
men of the way we do most things in this country, stumbling 
and bungling along, tripping over some difficulties and evading 
others, till at last we arrive at some so-called practical know- 
ledge of the subject, which passes muster fairly as long as it is 
not analysed or severely tried, but is wanting in all the essen- 
tials of real science, and moreover, costs the learner infinitely 
more trouble and discomfort than would be required to attain a 
far more satisfactory result if pursued in a sounder and more 
philosophical method from the beginning. Thus we are brought 
back again and again to the foundation, the elementary teaching. 
And the principle on which this ought to be carried on is, 
“little and well.” It matters not how short the lessons are, if 
only they are thoroughly explained and understood. Indeed 
at first the shorter they are the better; for they are so much 
the more likely to be remembered. 

But to be more directly practical, we will take as an example the 
teaching of Latin, which is a subject almost universally taught in 
the class of schools under consideration. Now, how doesa sensible 
grown-up person set to work if he wants to learn a new language ? 
Does he get simply a grammar and delectus, and spend -wea 
months in learning by rote declensions and conjugations and read- 
ing little disjointed sentences of from two to six wordseach ? Cer- 
tainly not. He adopts what is called the Hamiltonian system, 
or some plan based on similar principles, instead of the unnatural 
method commonly adopted in schools. A grammar of course he 
must have, if he wants to acquire a scientific knowledge of the 
language (and if, we may add, there happens to be one in exis- 
tence and accessible, written on moderately sound philological 
principles, which is rather a chance), and a dictionary ; but his 
first want is a book written in the language he is going to learn ; 
not a “reading book,” a collection of unconnected scraps of the 
language, but a continuous work in ordinary prose. This he 
takes, and attacks the first page and the first sentence of it. . If 
he has to do it all by himself, it seems hard and hopeless work 
enough at first ; but after a time, with the help of his dictionary 
‘and grammar, he gets a glimmering of the meaning of the first 
sentence, and by degrees a better and clearer notion. And so he 
goes on to the next sentence and the next. Very often at first, 
he has to leave much half understood, or even not understood ; 
but as he reads on, new light is constantly thrown on the 
earlier obscurities and difficulties, and by the time he has waded 
wearily through a few pages, he begins to have a tolerably clear 
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and correct apprehension of the general meaning of his author. 
Then he reads these pages over again, and is surprised to find 
how much he already understands, and how much more easily he 
vanquishes the difficulties, which still frequently arise. And so 
by the time he has read half a small volume three or four times 
over, he finds that he can read the rest of it with hardly any 
trouble beyond that of occasionally looking out a word in the 
dictionary. 

We have taken the case of a man (whom we have necessarily 
supposed to be a man of some intelligence and industry ; other- 
wise he would never set to work at such a task, or would soon 
give it up in despair) who has no one to help him; and many 
men have learnt new languages and new sciences in this or a 
similar manner, unassisted. But if the learner uses one of Mr. 
Hamilton’s books with interlined translation, or has a friend or 
teacher who understands the language, to help him over his dif- 
ficulties now and then, or better still, to hear him read regularly, 
his progress is comparatively easy and rapid.. Now of course we 
do not mean to say that a child could learn in this way by him- 
self. But boys at school have a teacher, and we are decidedly of 
opinion, indeed we almost think it stands to reason, if the matter 
be fairly considered without any prejudice resulting from a merely 
habitual attachment to old established methods, that a master in 
teaching boys Latin (or what language it may be) should pursue 
a plan very similar to that just sketched. When he has a class 
about to begin Latin, let him take, say, a book of Czsar’s Com- 
mentaries, an oration or a treatise of Cicero, a book of Livy— 
almost any other book would do as well, setting aside authors 
whose style is peculiar, like Tacitus or Sallust ; only it should be 
something in which children can be led to take an interest ; 
and whether this can be done will depend a good deal on the 
master. But Cesar is a book very commonly read by beginners ; 
the style is generally simple, and at the same time classical, and 
it is not difficult for a judicious teacher, who knows the celebrated 
commentaries well himself, to make them interesting to most 
boys. Well, having chosen his book, and given his class a general 
idea of its subject and contents, let him write up the first sentence 
legibly on the black board, that best of teacher’s assistants. By 
the first sentence, it may be casually remarked, is of course 
meant the sentence with which the teacher chooses to begin. In 
the case of books like the Catiline or Jugurtha of Sallust, which 
begin with a sort of philosophical preface, the style and meaning 
of which are alike difficult for children, it would probably be 
thought better to omit such preliminary dissertations, and start 
with the actual commencement of the narrative. Then let him 
tell the boys the meaning of it, word by word, encouraging them 
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to guess at the meaning of such words as have others resembling 
them in English, but of course being careful to point out dif- 
ferences as well as analogies in the meaning of words of similar 
sound, and often showing how words which were originally the 
same have come to have different meanings, pointing out like- 
nesses between their literal and metaphorical senses, and so on. 
By the time he has gone over the sentence slowly and carefully 
two or three times, he will probably find that among them the 
boys will be able to give the meaning of the whole without any 
assistance from him. Then let him rub out what he has written 
and go on with a lesson on a different subject. The next day 
let him write up the same sentence again, and see what the 
boys remember about it. And so let him go on till at least the 
great bulk of the class thoroughly know by heart the meaning 
of the words and the sentence. Special provision must be made 
by separate classes for boys who are clearly below the average 
in quickness and intelligence, the number of whom will, as we 
have before suggested, be found much smaller than at present, 
when a more rational method of teaching is adopted. On the 
other hand, continual care ought to be taken that the class 
lessons are not adapted solely or chiefly to the wants and pro- 
gress of the cleverest members of the class—a very common fault 
of the existing methods. These will, of course, make more rapid 
progress and get removed to higher classes sooner than the rest. 
But it must ever be borne in mind that they ought not to be the 
chief or special objects of the teacher’s care. All his instruction 
is to be directed chiefly to the wants and progress of the pupil of 
average intelligence, and rather to the benefit of the dullest than 
of the quickest, who are better able to take care of themselves, 
When the majority of the class are thoroughly familiar with the 
meaning of the first sentence, let the next be treated in the 
same way, and then the next; taking care to repeat the whole 
sufficiently often to keep it fresh in the memory, often enough, 
indeed, for the bulk of the class to know it pretty well by heart, 
without having consciously and directly committed it to memory. 
It need hardly be stated that whenever a word occurs which, or 
the like of which, either in form or meaning, has occurred before, ° 
the earlier passage will be referred to, and the meaning gathered 
from that, and if the meaning is in any way modified, the dif- 
ference will be explained and illustrated. This is specially im- 
portant with reference to grammatical forms and inflexions, with 
which the young students are thus familiarized before they have 
formally learnt them in the grammar, or at any rate contempo- 
raneously. For, of course, the grammar must be learnt, the de- 
clensions and conjugations, the rules of construction, and the rest, 
must be gradually got by heart as the reading goes on. And 
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the two will materially assist each other. Almost from the very 
beginning, attention should be called to the simpler rules and 
general principles of logical and grammatical construction. To 
a great extent, the grammar of one language is the grammar of 
all, and children cannot be taught this, practically, too early. 
The peculiarities of the Latin grammar will be learnt later in 
the same practical manner ; and the teacher's judgment will be 
constantly exercised in deciding how far technical and theoretical 
knowledge shall keep pace with or lag behind, or it may be even 
perhaps sometimes get in advance of practical. At first, of course, 
the pupils must take much on trust from their teacher. But the 
good teacher will always be careful that what is so taken shall be 
as small in quantity as possible consistently with a due regard 
for the capacities of the learners. While it is constantly borne in 
mind that principles and methods are what we must chiefly aim 
at instilling into the young mind, it is equally important to re- 
member that practice is often the best teacher of principles, and 
that the young mind especially does not readily take in and 
soon wearies of abstractions and generalizations, when the way 
has not been carefully prepared for the perception of them, alike 
in their truth, their beauty, and their usefulness. 

We said that the method of teaching at present prevalent 
wanted thoroughness and life. Of course we do not pretend to 
maintain that these defects will be effectually remedied by 
merely adopting the plan above sketched out, to which we have 
devoted more space than to those (and they are many) to whom 
it is familiar will appear necessary ; but we believe that though 
by no means new, it is not so generally known and understood 
as it should be. The character of the teaching in respect of 
the two most important qualities we have named depends far 
more on the teacher than on his plan of teaching. But we do 
say that the system here proposed is naturally much more 
favourable to thoroughness and life, or at any rate much less 
favourable to dulness and superficiality, than the other. In the 
first place it necessitates much more physical activity on the 
part of the master, and it makes harder work for him. And 
on the other hand it is much livelier work for the boys than 
sitting each with his book before him, on which he is expected 
to keep his eyes fixed in solemn silence waiting for his turn to 
“goon.” The mere fact of keeping all the eyes of the class 
fixed on a common object is a great help to attention, quickness, 
and emulation. And the master is necessarily turning about 
from the board to the boys, and he naturally asks questions, 
now of one, now of another, so as to keep all on the alert. The 
boys, too, should be encouraged to ask questions and make sug- 
gestions of themselves, within such limits (it need hardly be 
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to guess at the meaning of such words as have others resembling 
them in English, but of course being careful to point out dif- 
ferences as well as analogies in the meaning of words of similar 
sound, and often showing how words which were originally the 
same have come to have different meanings, pointing out like- 
nesses between their literal and metaphorical senses, and so on. 
By the time he has gone over the sentence slowly and carefully 
two or three times, he will probably find that among them the 
boys will be able to give the meaning of the whole without any 
assistance from him. Then let him rub out what he has written 
and go on with a lesson on a different subject. The next day 
let him write up the same sentence again, and see what the 
boys remember about it. And so let him go on till at least the 
great bulk of the class thoroughly know by heart the meaning 
of the words and the sentence. Special provision must be made 
by separate classes for boys who are clearly below the average 
in quickness and intelligence, the number of whom will, as we 
have before suggested, be found much smaller than at present, 
when a more rational method of teaching is adopted. On the 
other hand, continual care ought to be taken that the class 
lessons are not adapted solely or chiefly to the wants and pro- 
gress of the cleverest members of the class—a very common fault 
of the existing methods. These will, of course, make more rapid 
progress and get removed to higher classes sooner than the rest. 
But it must ever be borne in mind that they ought not to be the 
chief or special objects of the teacher’s care. All his instruction 
is to be directed chiefly to the wants and progress of the pupil of 
average intelligence, and rather to the benefit of the dullest than 
of the quickest, who are better able to take care of themselves. 
When the majority of the class are thoroughly familiar with the 
meaning of the first sentence, let the next be treated in the 
same way, and then the next; taking care to repeat the whole 
sufficiently often to keep it fresh in the memory, often enough, 
indeed, for the bulk of the class to know it pretty well by heart, 
without having consciously and directly committed it to memory. 
It need hardly be stated that whenever a word occurs which, or 
the like of which, either in form or meaning, has occurred before, 
the earlier passage will be referred to, and the meaning gathered 
from that, and if the meaning is in any way modified, the dif- 
ference will be explained and illustrated. This is specially im- 
portant with reference to grammatical forms and inflexions, with 
which the young students are thus familiarized before they have 
formally learnt them in the grammar, or at any rate contempo- 
raneously. or, of course, the grammar must be learnt, the de- 
clensions and conjugations, the rules of construction, and the rest, 
must be gradually got by heart as the reading goes on. And 
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the two will materially assist each other. Almost from the very 
beginning, attention should be called to the simpler rules and 
general principles of logical and grammatical construction. To 
a great extent, the grammar of one language is the grammar of 
all, and children cannot be taught this, practically, too early. 
The peculiarities of the Latin grammar will be learnt later in 
the same practical manner ; and the teacher’s judgment will be 
constantly exercised in deciding how far technical and theoretical 
knowledge shall keep pace with or lag behind, or it may be even 
perhaps sometimes get in advance of practical. At first, of course, 
the pupils must take much on trust from their teacher. But the 
good teacher will always be careful that what is so taken shall be 
as small in quantity as possible consistently with a due regard 
for the capacities of the learners. While it is constantly borne in 
mind that principles and methods are what we must chiefly aim 
at instilling into the young mind, it is equally important to re- 
member that practice is often the best teacher of principles, and 
that the young mind especially does not readily take in and 
soon wearies of abstractions and generalizations, when the way 
has not been carefully prepared for the perception of them, alike 
in their truth, their beauty, and their usefulness. 

We said that the method of teaching at present prevalent 
wanted thoroughness and life. Of course we do not pretend to 
maintain that these defects will be effectually remedied by 
merely adopting the plan above sketched out, to which we have 
devoted more space than to those (and they are many) to whom 
it is familiar will appear necessary ; but we believe that though 
by no means new, it is not so generally known and understood 
as it should be. The character of the teaching in respect of 
the two most important qualities we have named depends far 
more on the teacher than on his plan of teaching. But we do 
say that the system here proposed is naturally much more 
favourable to thoroughness and life, or at any rate much less 
favourable to dulness and superficiality, than the other. In the 
first place it necessitates much more physical activity on the 
part of the master, and it makes harder work for him. And 
on the other hand it is much livelier work for the boys than 
sitting each with his book before him, on which he is expected 
to keep his eyes fixed in solemn silence waiting for his turn to 
“go on.” The mere fact of keeping all the eyes of the class 
fixed on a common object is a great help to attention, quickness, 
and emulation. And the master is necessarily turning about 
from the board to the boys, and he naturally asks questions, 
now of one, now of another, so as to keep all on the alert. The 
boys, too, should be encouraged to ask questions and make sug- 
gestions of themselves, within such limits (it need hardly be 
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added) as time and discipline require. Neither masters nor 
‘scholars can well get sleepy over their work when it is done in 
this way. And the importance of keeping boys’ attention alive, 
and of making their work as interesting to them as possible, 
cannot be over-estimated. A practical schoolmaster of our 
acquaintance, one whose manner, particularly with very young 
boys, was remarkably happy, used to say that “all boys were 
willing horses to some extent” (though he admitted that in some 
cases the extent was small), and he insisted very strongly on 
the importance of avoiding everything which would tend to 
diminish their willingness by giving them a distaste for their 
lessons ; for which reason he would never allow such punish- 
ments as writing out portions of the books they had to learn or 
read. And as an illustration of the advantages of the method 
of teaching which we are advocating, it may be mentioned that 
this same gentleman, when he was head master of a school for 
the children of Europeans in India, had large cards printed with 
the terminations of the different Latin declensions, &c., and 
illustrative examples, and taught his pupils by means of these 
without their using grammar books of their own at all; and he 
said it was surprising how quickly the children learnt to decline 
nouns and adjectives. 

This plan of using printed cards is nearly equivalent to the 
black board, and may save the master some trouble, but is subject, 
in common with all set forms, to certain drawbacks. Thus it is 
a chance if the printed form contains exactly what is wanted at 
the moment ; and again, it is difficult so to arrange the cards 
that the one in use at a given lesson shall contain all that is 
wanted for that occasion and no more. This amount will, in 
fact, vary a good deal with the wants and circumstances of each 
individual class, and it is only the person dealing with each 
specially that can properly judge of these ; and it is of very great 
consequence that there shall be as little as possible to distract 
the learners’ attention from that small portion which he is 
intended to learn at that one lesson, concentration of attention 
on the immediate subject being the great secret of learning and 
remembering. And lastly, there is in most minds, particularly 
young minds, a certain repugnance to cut and dried formulas; 
the mere appearance of spontaneity is a good ; that which is done 
actively by the living hand before their eyes has more interest 
and makes more impression than what is found ready made to 
hand and just hung up before them. This is one cause of the 
superiority of the common board to the individual book; and 
another (especially with regard to such things as have to be 
learnt by heart) is that if you do not attend carefully to what 
is written on the board while it is there, you are left in the lurch 
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when it is rubbed out, whereas, if you learn it out of your own. 

book, you can refer to the book to refresh your memory. No end 
of careless, slipshod learning is due to this. It is certainly in 
some respects a considerable advantage enjoyed by the children 
in our parish schools over their richer brothers and sisters in 
expensive seminaries, that the poverty of their parents necessi- 
tates a strict economy in the number of their books. In many 
ways besides this, books tend to enfeeble the vigour of the 
memory and the intellect. 

It may be incidentally remarked here that school books, at 
any rate for young children, ought to be as attractive as may be 
in form and appearance, with large print and wide margin. 
Who does not remember the instinctive horror with which as a 
child he regarded a book of which the print was small and 
indistinct, the lines close together, and the margin narrow, every- 
thing about its appearance suggestive of cramping and cramming? 
Who liked to read even a pretty story appearing in such a form ? 
And if it was a dry lesson book, ugh! We think Dr. Kennedy 
and the associated head masters have much to answer for on 
account of the form of their elementary class books, not only for 
the sinking of heart and bodily discomfort they have caused to 
thousands of merry young creatures, but for much half-hearted, 
slurred, and scrambled learning which has resulted therefrom. 
We almost question whether these evils are balanced by the 
undoubted improvement in sound and scientific learning to 
which their labours have largely contributed. 

Of course, it is not contended that the use of the board should 
supersede the use of books. In going over old ground, or when 
progress enough has been made to admit of getting satisfactorily 
through more than two or three sentences in one lesson, the 
pupils will read and translate from their books, and the board 
will only be put in requisition for purposes of occasional explana- 
tion and illustration. After a time too the boys will have pieces 
of moderate length set them to prepare beforehand, with the 
help of their dictionary and grammar, as under the present 
system. But if the ground has been properly prepared this 
process will be far more intelligent, far more agreeable to the 
pupil, and far more satisfactory in its result, both to him and to 
the master, than with most boys itis now. And in subjects like 
Arithmetic boys hardly require books at all (unless it be to save 
trouble in setting examples) till they are in a pretty advanced 
state of progress. But in this class of subjects the board is, 
from their nature, in more general use already. We have tried 
to show that its use may be very advantageously extended to 
subjects which have been hitherto commonly taught in a very 
different way. But in point of fact it is not so much on the 
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actual use of the board that we insist (though we have given 
some very good reasons why it should be employed), as on the 
method which is best illustrated by its use. That method may, 
in most of its essential features, be employed where each boy 
reads from his own book and the master from his. The essen- 
tial principle is that of beginning at once with a continuous 
book, discarding altogether the delectus (which was well described 
to us the other day by an old clergyman as “a capital book—for 
a master who wishes to keep his pupils back !”)—reading it sen- 
tence by sentence, not going on to the second sentence till the 
first is practically mastered, and reading the same portion over 
and over again till the learners thoroughly understand every word 
of it. It hardly needs to be stated, to any one who fairly con- 
siders the matter, that when a boy has read one book of the 
AE€neid (for instance) in this manner he will be far better able to 
understand any Latin poetry, ay, or prose either, that may be 
put before him, than five out of every six boys now are when 
they leave Harrow or Eton; and he may well do this by the 
time he is fourteen. 


SSH Hi 


Art. VI.—Francr, THe JESUITS, AND THE TIENTSIN 
Massacre. 


1. The North China Daily News. 1870. 
2. The North China Herald. 1870. 


I“ the agitated condition of the public mind in Great Britain, 

the terrible catastrophe that has occurred in one of the small 
foreign communities of China, has not excited the attention that 
it would have done under the calmer influences of Europe at 
peace. It is impossible to maintain the high value that in 
ordinary times is placed upon human life amongst civilized 
nations, when the atmosphere of Europe is filled with the din of 
battle, and when tens of thousands of human beings seem to 
exist but for destruction. The massacre at Tientsin fades into 
dim and shadowy outline before the fate of the dead, the dying, 
and the suffering, for whom the civilized world now mourns. 
But, though Europe has remained comparatively unmoved by the 
barbarous outrage which has excited the feelings and awakened 
the passions of the foreign communities in China, it has not been 
because the event did not deserve the most unqualified reproba- 
tion. Amongst all nations there can be but one opinion as to the 
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barbarity of the Chinese murderers, and but one feeling excited 
by them—that of universal condemnation. 

In order that the state of native feeling which preceded the 
massacre, may be clearly understood, it will be necessary to 
examine the attitude assumed by the representatives of the 
French government in China, and to touch upon the position of 
the Roman Catholic missions scattered over the empire. The 
applause with which each successive step of French policy in 
China has been greeted by the majority of the foreign residents 
and by the press at the open ports, must have been particularly 
gratifying to those who directed that policy, no less than to the 
French government. Again and again we have heard of what 
have been romantically called “war-dances,” performed before 
the members of the Tsung-li-yamun or Foreign Board at Peking, 
with all the grace of the Plenipotentiaries of France ; and, not- 
withstanding the indefensible nature of these exhibitions, and 
their indirect injury to foreign trade, they have been approved 
among the foreign communities, with scarcely a dissentient voice. 
What most foreigners desire, and the French adopt, is a high- 
handed policy under which China is humbled and compelled by 
menaces to yield to demands whether these are reasonable or not. 
The pretensions of France in China are intrinsically so baseless, 
that nothing but this unscrupulous intermeddling gives it an 
excuse for the position it arrogates to itself. It may seem to 
persons in Europe, removed from the field of operations, that 
the two Messageries Imperiales Mail Steamers per mouth, which 
were lately being despatched from Europe with the mails to 
China, were in some degree an indication of French commercial 
interests in this empire; but nothing could be more fallacious. 
These steamers depended in reality on the amount of their sub- 
sidy from the French government, and not on the amount of 
their freights. The Continent of Europe is set down in the 
Returns of Foreign Trade for little more than three per cent. of 
the exports and imports of China; while Great Britain and its 
dependencies monopolize no less than about eighty-six per cent. 
of the trade. So that in point of commerce, French claims are 
quite infinitesimal ; and when we come to inquire after French 
merchants, we do not know that more than one or two fairly 
entitled to the name merchant as distinguished from store- 
keeper, are to be found at any of the open ports. 

Yet, sharing with Hamburg about three per cent. of the 
foreign trade, and without merchants, France maintains an exter- 
nal show that cannot fail to impress the beholder. At Shanghai 
it has a settlement of its own, while all the other Treaty Powers 
are content to co-operate in maintaining a single self-governing 
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maintained ? For nothing that we can divine but to minister to the 
prestige of Imperial France. Its commerce does not require'any 


special conditions, its merchants need but little protection, and the’ 


settlement originally set apart to the French for the convenience 
of their trade, has become an end instead of a means, something 
to which they cling because of the position they occupy as the 
rulers in a certain degree of the native population of about fifty 
thousand souls living within its boundaries, while foreign mer- 
chants, other than French, occupy the wharves on the river 
frontage, within its limits. By such means a false view of French 
interests has been disseminated, and even the French nation has 
been deceived by the political devices of its Imperial rulers. But 
if these were the only objections, the inconvenience of their ex- 
clusive pretensions might be borne for a time with little murmur. 

We have spoken of the “ war-dances” of the French at Peking, 
and although the fact is undoubted, complete proof is not forth- 
coming, from the fact that the proceedings are verbal and not 
documentary. There is, however, on record at least one pub- 
lished case indicating the spirit of French policy, and for this we 
are indebted to the United States Diplomatic Correspondence 
for 1867.* The following extracts will speak for themselves :— 

“ After the usual formalities and felicitations, the Prince (Kung) 
dismissed, with the exception of his official suite, his attendants, and 
proceeded in a disturbed manner to speak of his relations with foreigners. 
He said they were exccllent with all but the French, but that with 
these, in spite of all he could do, they were not such as he desired. 
The causes of irritation were their claims on account of their mission- 
aries, and the nature of a correspondence touching affairs in Corea; 
that the missionaries, not content to spread their faith, to which there 
was no objection, were political agents, and undertook to absolve their 
Chinese converts from obligations to their own government, and that 
they were supported in their pretensions by their diplomatic represen- 
tatives at Peking; that when he sought, on behalf of a kindred and 
once tributary people (the Coreans), to secure, in the interests of 
peace, an investigation into facts, before proceeding to extremities, he 
had been charged with complicity with them, and his own people 
menaced with attack.”"—Mr. Burlingame to Mr. W. H. Seward, 
dated Peking, December 12, 1866. 


The following extracts are from letters enclosed in the 
above :— 


“T grieve to bring officially to the knowledge of your imperial 
highness a horrible outrage committed in the small kingdom of Corea, 
which formerly assumed the bonds of vassalage to the Chinese empire, 
but which this act of savage barbarity has for ever separated from it. 





* “Papers relating to Foreign Affairs for 1867,” part i. pp. 419-425. 
Washington: 1868. 
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“In the course of the month of March last, the two French bishops 
who were evangelizing Corea, and with them nine missionaries, seven 
Corean priests, and a great multitude of Christians of both sexes and 
of every age, were massacred by order of the sovereign of that 
country. ; 

“The government of his Majesty cannot permit so bloody an out- 
rage to be unpunished. The same day on which the King of Corea 
laid his hands upon my unhappy countrymen was the last of his 
reign; he himself proclaimed its end, which I in my turn solemnly 
declare to-day. In a few days our military forces are to march to the 
conquest of Corea, and the Emperor, my august sovereign, alore, has 
now the right and the power to dispose, according to his good pleasure, 
of the country and of the vacant throne. ; 

“The Chinese government has declared to me many times that it 
has no authority or power over Corea ; and it refused on this pretext 
to apply the treaties of Tientsin to that country, and give to our 
missionaries the passports which we have asked from it. We have 
taken note of these declarations, and we declare now, that we do not 
recognise any authority whatever of the Chinese government over the 
kingdom of Corea.”—M. de Bellonet, French Chargé d’Affaires, to 
Prince Kung, dated July 13, 1866. : 

“Your despatch and the notice of blockade are entirely in accord- 
ance with the provisions of article thirty-one of the treaty, and I 
have no wish to discuss their purport. But when two countries resort 
to arms it involves the lives of their people; and as Corea is a very 
secluded country, lying away from others, and keeping itself aloof by 
strict regulations, it is not improper to inquire, whether the French 
government has made any investigation into the circumstances con- 
nected with the Christians; and if not, whether such a mode is not 
desirable as a first step. There may not, after all, be an absolute 
necessity of a resort to hostilities, and thus human life on both sides 
will be preserved. On a review of the whole subject, I hope your 
excellency will also see it in the same light.””—Prince Kung to M. de 
Bellonet, November 4, 1866. 

“In the first place the massacre of the French missionaries is one 
of those unpardonable crimes which nothing can excuse. It is of no 
consequence, therefore, for us to know the reasons which led the 
Coreans to commit this execrable offence; the deed is done; it is 
sufficient for us to know that they have thereby rendered themselves 
culpable, and may be punished for it in a signal manner: the ministers 
who gave the orders, and the mandarins who executed them, by the 
loss of their heads and the confiscation of their property, which will 
be distributed among the families of their victims; the King who 
tolerated or commanded, or who did not even prevent the crime, by the 
loss of his throne, and perhaps still more. 1 have already given the 
most precise instructions that the culpable mandarins, whose names I 
have been able to procure, shall be tried and executed as soon as they 
fall into our hands. As for the fate of the ci-devant King of Corea, 
it is now subject to the decision of the Emperor, my august sove- 
reign, . . . « 
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“Tn the fourth place, your imperial highness is probably ignorant 
that war, which for us is a pleasure, which the French passionately 
seek, is far from being detrimental to the people at large. We fight 
against and seek to destroy the government and its armies; we do 
all the harm possible in its military and public establishments, as well 
as in the royal property ; but we respect the property of the poor, and 
the people gain by our presence Moreover, I believe that 
this conspicuous punishment will be of great advantage to the Chinese 
government. It will lead the provincial authorities to reflect upon the 
inexpediency of listening too much to their personal prejudices, without 
taking into consideration the general interests of the empire nor the 
new ideas which foreigners bring forward, and which they are ready to 
support by arms if they cannot otherwise cause them to be accepted. 
Our expedition in Corea will, perhaps, avert in China a military in- 
tervention, which conciliatory efforts of your imperial highness would 
not probably prevent.”—M. de Bellonet to Prince Kung, November 11, 
1866. 


It is almost unnecessary to recall the fact that the French ex- 
pedition, heralded by an official notification of the blockade of 
the west coast of Corea and the river on which Seoul the capital 
is situated, was undertaken so near to the time of the setting-in of 
the ice that the ships were compelled to retire before they had 
fairly an opportunity of accomplishing anything; and as they 
had met with some slight check, they doubtless left behind in 
the minds of the Coreans a false idea of their power. M. de 
Bellonet was shortly afterwards recalled. 

This then, the protection of Roman Catholic missions is the 
central and almost the sole object of French policy in China. 
Conscious of the absence of commercial interests, which the 
Chinese acknowledge as a legitimate source of influence, they 
are compelled to find in their protectorate of missions the lever 
of the political power which they desire to exercise. In Mr. 
Burlingame’s Jetter of December 12, 1866, already quoted, 
Prince Kung is represented as complaining that the Roman 
Catholic missionaries are political agents of the French govern- 
ment, absolving their Chinese converts from obligations to their 
own government, and that they are supported in their pretensions 
by their diplomatic representatives at Peking. It is true that 
Mr. Burlingame says he informed the Prince that M. Berthémy 
had assured Sir F. Bruce and himself that the missionaries were 
not political agents of the French government. But while they 
are not accredited agents they nevertheless fulfil certain political 
functions, and as Prince Kung asserts that they are “supported 
in their pretensions by their diplomatic representatives at Pe- 
king,” ie must know whether French ministers do support such 
pretensions. 

The following extract from an article on “ the recent massacres 
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in Szechuen” in a Shanghai paper,* indicates the opinion of 
writers by no means unfriendly to the high-handed policy of 
the French :— 

“Tt is evident that there remains a great deal unexplained in the 
above account, which is ex parte to a great extent, and it is a fact of 
grave significance that during these troubles, or at all events very 
recently, 10,000 new converts are said to have been enrolled by the 
missionaries in the district, avowedly to benefit by the protection 
afforded by the Christian society. If that is true, the jealousy, and 
even alarm of the mandarins, are not so unpardonable. 

“The Chinese have it that public opinion is against the Christians ; 
that they are overbearing, and assume exceptional privileges on account 
of their being under the guasi protection of foreign governments ; 
that in the particular dispute which occasioned the recent outbreak 
the Christian party were in the wrong, and that they shed the first 
blood. The natives however have great faith in the influence of the 
French bishop, who is regarded as a mandarin of very high rank, and 
is always styled Ta-jin. From what quarter soever tlic notion comes, 
it undoubtedly exists, that the bishops in the interior of China are 
in some way the representatives of the French Emperor, and that 
it is very inconvenient to quarrel with them.” 

Referring to the same troubles we have further evidence of 
the political operation of Romish missions from another 
source :+— 

“ The difficulties in this district appear to have arisen from jealousy 
of the Christian converts on the part of their neighbours, as the 
former have been to a certain extent privileged from exactions on the 
part of the mandarins, owing to the dislike of these officials to come 
into collision with the priests, who have been in the habit of taking 
up any case in which their converts had been unjustly treated by the 
magistrates. The feeling had become so strong upon this subject, 
that whilst with some it excited a desperate hatred of the favoured 
neophytes, others were induced to become professed converts to 
Christianity for the sake of the supposed material advantages to be 
obtained, and no less than 10,000 persons are reported to have enrolled 
themselves as Christians during the last few. months in the neigh- 
bourhood.”’ 

More conclusive evidence still of the claims and pretensions of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy ‘vill be found in the following 
extracts from the Pall Mall Gazette,t when criticising a “letter 
addressed by Monsignor Faurie, Vicar Apostolic of Kouy-Tcheou 
[Kweichow], to the directors of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, as published in their ‘ Annals’ :”— 

“And if the Koman Catholics suffer persecution in China it is 





* Shanghai Zoening Courier, June 5, 1869. 
+ North China Herald, August 12, 1869. 
ft Quoted in the London and China Express, September 18, 1868. 
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probably because their bishops and priests claim powers to which they 
have no lawful pretension, thus creating a permanent rivalry between 
themselves and the mandarins, who are provoked to adopt harsh 
measures, in order to make it clear to the people that the might, if 
not the right, is still in their hands. . . . . But how does Monsignor 
Faurie act? We find that he describes himself as exercising the 
power of life and death, of imprisoning and setting free, of making 
peace and declaring war. He relates how he moved from place to 
place with the ceremonies becoming a Viceroy, and attended by a re- 
tinue that would have graced the progress of a victorious general. 
On the occasion of him making a tour through his diocese, he de- 
scribes his approach to the town of Tchen-nin-Tcheou in these 
words :—‘ Besides the red parasols, consisting of three tiers of shade, 
the cavalcades, and the cannonades, there was added before my palan- 
quin an escort of three little children dressed in red and green, and 
carrying crowns composed of precious stones. .... Here again I 
sigualized my arrival by setting free several prisoners who were con- 
fined for offences against our religion.’ Having arrived at Gan- 
chouen-fou, Monsignor Faurie tells us that all the chief insignia of 
authority were placed at the door of his house, ‘ besides cannon an- 
nouncing the nightly guard Each time that I left my house 
or re-entered three rounds of cannon announced the fact.’ Nor after 
he had entered the portals of his house was ceremony banished. ‘I 
always eat alone. ‘The principal chiefs in full dress stand round the 
table to serve me, while musicians stand at the door and commence 
their harmony When my repast is over they serve the second 
tables, at which are placed my attendants, the chiefs of the country, 
and the musicians.’ Monsignor Faurie’s letters abound with similar 
descriptions of such pomp and power.” 


Such facts would be incredible, if it were not that they are 
true, at least if Monsignor Faurie is to be believed. 

In a paper* which excited considerable discussion amongst 
the Protestant missionaries, the political relations of the priests 
are laid down in unmistakeable language, and in the long con- 
troversy that followed, the following passage was amply contirmed, 
while not a single word was offered in opposition to it ?— 


“The government of Fiance affords the fullest protection to the 
foreign priests in disseminating their faith, and to the native converts 
in the exercise of their religious rites. By active interference, or 
threats, or show of power, directly and indirectly, she aids in a thou- 
sand ways to remove the obstacles against, which Protestant mission- 
aries are left too often by their governments to combat alone, or 
sometimes even prohibited from combating at all. All the power of 
Protestant missionaries combined would have failed in the attempt to 
erect a church surmounted by a cross overlooking the Emperor’s 





* Statistics of Romish Missions and their Lessons, in the Chinese Recorder 
and Missionary Journal (Foochow), for August, 1868, pp. 70, 71. 
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palace; so would that of the Romish missionaries, if it had not been 
backed by the power of France.” 

The writer in the above passage indicates that the priests have 
achieved an extraordinary feat in the erection of a church over- 
looking the imperial palace and grounds. To any one who has 
beheld this imposing structure, it is difficult to understand why 
the high Chinese officials permitted it, even although all the 
power of imperial France was brought to support the claim. 
But in performing such acts, and doing such violence to native 
sentiment no Jess than to foreign sense of propriety, the French 
authorities find that political prestige after which they thirst, 
and the emissaries of the Roman Pontiff gratify that unscru- 
pulous ambition which has aimed at the subjugation of the 
world. At the other extremity of the Chinese empire, in the city 
of Canton, have they not taken possession of the site of the 
Governor-General’s yamun, or official residence, and on it erected 
a cathedral? Even at Shanghai, in the very midst of the foreign 
consular body, the French officials seized upon certain premises 
of the American Presbyterian Mission, and after holding them 
during eight years of incessant protest’on the part of the United 
States Consul-General and the missionaries, they only lately 
recognised the right of ownership on a final threat to refer the 
whole case to Washington. If we might add one further 
instance of violence, it would be the circumstances under which 
the French Consulate at Tientsin and the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, both of mournful memory, were built on land ap- 
propriated without compensation to the owners. 

But in pursuing further the question of the position of France 
in China, we find other reasons for what may be termed its un- 
popularity. To the materialistic mind of the Chinese the pre- 
sence of the French in China is almost incomprehensible. They 
perfectly comprehend the commercial motives that induce men 
to go abroad, and therefore the raison d’étre of the presence of 
Englishmen, Americans, and Germans is self-evident to them. 
But they naturally ask why the French, who have little or no 
commerce, should come amongst them unbidden, to domineer 
over them, to stir up strife and to bring trouble and danger on 
the empire. Religion does not appeal to either their senses or 
their faculties, and totally indifferent to it, or not dreaming of 
the existence of, or need for, the highest truths embodied therein, 
the Chinese people do not regard the Roman Catholic missions 
with a very friendly eye. 

The idea of religious propagandism, of the activity and rivalry 
of religious bodies in sending emissaries to the remotest corners 
of the earth to convert nations and enrol them under their 
respective religious banners, of all the expenditure of life and 
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treasure which are freely given for the supposed benefit of the 
heathen,—is something which finds no parallel in the minds of 
Chinese, and little response within their breasts. It does 
not fall in with their accustomed routine of life, and this routine 
moves ‘on frqm day to day with a steady momentum which 
refuses to be disturbed, which scarcely any power on earth seems 
capable of retarding or accelerating. 

We have adverted to the ambitious designs of. the Roman 
Catholic priesthood in offering to native converts the protection 
of the~French Government in. resisting their own authorities. 
The See of Rome aims‘at collective rather than individual results. 
Proverbially unscrupulous in its-means, and unwearied in the 
quest of material power, it allures within‘its fold large numbers, 
until simple numerical strength becomes an important element 
in the imposing’ claims of Roman Catholicism. The enemy of 
the progressive spirit of modern times, it. sets but little value on 
intelligence, and regards not the development of the individual 
so long as he gives a nominal adhesion to its priesthood, and 
_ accepts its forms and ceremonies instead of those he has in- 

herited from his ancestors. 

The consequence of the position in which the French Govern- 
‘ment and the Romish hierarchy have voluntarily placed them- 

selves is, that the influence of both has only been maintained 
in China by stirring up strife, by raising up within the empire 
a polity presided over by the priests, with Imperial France to 
support them. In few countries is there the tradition of such 
important services rendered as we find recorded of the Jesuits in 
China two centuries ago. It is impossible to recount the tale of 
their secular labours, the proof of their splendid abilities, and the 
high appreciation by the Chinese of the benefits they derived, 
without a profound feeling of admiration for the vast results they 
achieved. ‘To-day, Du Halde’s great work, and the “ Mémoires,” 
and the other works of the Jesuits are the chief repertories of 
original investigation as to China and its people. But when we 
contrast the present with the past, the Jesuits* of the nineteenth 
century with those of the seventeenth, what a change do we 
find! The earlier Fathers stand out conspicuous on the page 
of Chinese history ; they left behind them such an imperishable 
impress as will preserve their fame for ages ; but of their successors 
what can we say? During the last thirty years, the renaissance 
period of intercourse with China, what have they done? We 
cannot call to mind a single work, except the charming though 





* We use the term Jesuits for the Roman Catholic Priesthood generally, 
althongh at present there are in China Jesuits, Lazarists, and the members of 
the Missions Etrangéres, the last not being monks. 
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exaggerated production of Abbé Huc’s pen (which confirms even 
Monsignor Faurie’s account of priestly arrogance and political 
pretensions), that: redeems the modern fathers from the charge of 
intellectual barrenness. To men. of the calibre of the earlier 
Jesuits, it was impossible to live within the precincts “of the 
empire, and not enlighten the outside world as to what they found 
there. . 

The truth: is, the genuine. inspiration of the founders of the 
Society of Jesus has lony since become extinct, although the 
wheels of the ponderous organization still roll on. - Nowhere is 
the decadence. of their external power and their mental activity 
so conspicuous as in China. But while the Romish missionaries 
exhibit a barren record’so far as literary achievements are con- 
cerned, and are probably more powerfully influenced by the 
intense persistency of the Chinese system, than the Chinese are 
by a routine adherence to religious forms that are wanting in 
vitality, the Protestant missionaries of Great Britain and the 

United States have, for the last thirty years, stood out in bril- 
liant contrast by their achievements in Chinese literdture, and 
their contributions to a knowledge of the empire and its people. 
Of the results of missionary labour, so far as the dissemination of 
religious views is concerned, we forbear to speak in this place ; 
but of the literary and linguistic labours of such men as Marsh- 
man, Morrison, Medhurst, Bridgman, Williams, Wylie, Legge, 
and Edkins we cannot speak too highly.* While the Roman 
Catholics seem to be exhausted, and to have passed into the 
stationary stage, like the Chinese themselves, the enterprising 
spirit of Protestant missionaries continues in undiminished 
activity. Dr. Williams; has almost completed the manuscript 
of an extensive dictionary ; Mr. Wylie is again on his way to 
China after a visit to Europe, with a view of making translations 
into Chinese; Dr. Legge has just returned to Hongkong to 
complete his valuable edition in Chinese and English of the 
Chinese classics ; and Mr. Edkins is engaged on a work on the 
early literature of China and the languages of the surrounding 
tribes. The spirit of travel in pursuit of their missionary labours 
is also one of their characteristics, and Mr. Williamson, who has 
travelled more extensively than perhaps any other foreigner, has 

just given the world the benefit of his observation. 

* See on this subject ‘Memorials of Protestant Missionaries to the 
Chinese,” by A. Wylie. Shanghai: 1867; and “ Notes on Chinese Literature,” 
by the same author. Triibner and Co. London: 1867. The latter is an 
invaluable work. 

+ Formerly a missionary, but since the residence of the foreign ministers at 
Peking, Secretary to the United States Legation there. 

t “Journeys in North China, Manchuria, and Eastern Mongolia.” Two 
Vols. By A. Williamson, B.A. London: 1870. 
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We have thus endeavoured to show that French commercial 
interests in China are quite insignificant, and that the govern- 
ment of Imperial France, thirsting after political prestige in the 
East in order that it might the better impose itself on the 
French nation, undertook the protectorate of Roman Catholic 
missions and their Chinese converts. This unwarrantable in- 
terference with the internal polity of China it sustained by what, 
for want of a softer or more ambiguous word, we may term 
violence ; and the spectacle exhibited has been that of a church 
breathing the spirit of the middle ages, with little more capacity 
for initiating progress than the Chinese system itself, fomenting 
internal discord and sowing the seeds of disaffection, grasping at 
every shred of power with an ambition which has none of the 
ability of its originators, but all the insatiable greed of a de- 
generate priesthood. The sworn foe of all the varied elements 
of modern civilization, which teach men self-reliance, indepen- 
dence, and the inestimable importance of uncontrolled private 
judgment, and which depose all unauthorized pretensions 
whether social or political, what can it, with its poor forms and 
paltry ceremonies, be expected to do towards the social and 
political regeneration which must take place before the Chinese 
are capable of comprehending religious views ? 

In addition to the hostility produced by the political action of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, there are other causes at work 
that tend to render those engaged in their missions objects of 
suspicion. Religious zeal, such as we know it in the West, is a 
strange phenomenon to the Chinese, and it is extremely difficult 
for them to conceive it, except in connexion with some motive 
of worldly interest. More difficult still is it for them to compre- 
hend the universal philanthropy which induces persons not only to 
spend their lives in a country thousands of miles from home and 
friends, but to spend money for the privilege of undergoing this 
privation. Then there is about the religious establishments of 
the Jesuits an air of mystery in their forms, their ceremonies, 
and their incantations that cannot fail to intensify the suspicions 
of the unconverted Chinese, who are doubtless perplexed to dis- 
cover the worldly motive of all this unceasing toil and trouble. 
Incapable of comprehending religious enthusiasm, their imagina- 
tion must supply to them the motive which their reason fails to 
discern. The result is that the Chinese imagination, adrift from 
the field of experience, has, on a slender substratum of misinter- 
preted fact, raised up the most horrible suspicions as to the doings 
of the priests and the Sisters of Mercy. 

If we desire to form some idea of the condition of Chinese 
superstition a perusal of Mr. Lecky’s remarkable chapter on Magic 
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and Witchcraft* will assist us in realizing the multitudinous 
forms in which supernatural action has been supposed to prevail. 
So long as phenomena are unsystematized, and scientific method 
has not made even a faint beginning, men will imagine them- 
selves surrounded by supernatural beings who have a good or 
evil influence on their destiny ; in every misfortune they will 
see the displeasure of these spirits, in every favourable event or 
circumstance their protection and goodwill. The Chinese Fung- 
shui, as it is termed, is this supernatural element, demanding 
continual propitiation of the numerous spirits of the household, 
the grove, the river, the mountain; and as the most powerful 
sentiment of the Chinese is that regard for ancestors which con- 
nects the dead with the living in unbroken sequence, which 
preserves unimpaired the link that binds the family or clan from 
the remotest times, and which aspires to prolong it into a future 
far outstretching the limits of the past, there is in this mysterious 
connexion between the dead and the living, and in the supposed 
visits of the spirits of the former to the latter, ample scope for 
the supernatural to run riot. This takes, in great measure, the 
place which religious superstitions take in the West, but with 
the important difference that being personal, or belonging to the 
family only, there is little motive for that terrible persecution of 
human beings which has disgraced every Western nation when 
groping in the darkness that has for long brooded over China. 
It is evident, therefore, that in the Chinese we have a people 
saturated with superstitions, a people regarding the supernatural 
beings that hover around them with undissembled dread, a 
people liable to accessions of fear, and entirely lacking the 
moral courage which enables men to reason and judge in the 
midst of alarm. In the absence of any newspaper press} amongst 
the natives, the wildest stories circulate with scarcely any possi- 
bility of contradiction, and, unfortunately, for years past, the 
most horrible stories have passed current} as to the motives that 
actuate the Catholic missionaries in their work, and as to the 
objects of the Sisters in accepting the care and education of native 
orphans and other poor children. They have besides become to 
some extent associated in the minds of the Chinese with the 





* “History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe.” Two vols. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. See second edition, vol. i. 
pp. 1-150. 

“ Except the Peking Gazette, which is an official paper only, and circulates 
among the mandarins, and one or two Chinese papers carried on by foreigners 
at the open ports. ‘ sna ; 

t See “ Deathblow to Corrupt Doctrines,” a translation from Chinese of a 
pamphlet containing horrible misrepresentations of the objects of missionaries. 
Shanghai: 1870, 
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infamous characters. who kidnap children for the purpose of 
selling the boys to the play actors and the girls to a life of 
slavery, if not worse. Now this is extremely to be regretted, 
because, so far as the well-meaning missionaries and Sisters are 
concerned, not one single syllable of suspicion can be breathed ; 
but, so far as regards the Chinese, the false rumour is just as 
injurious as if it were true, and just as powerful in exciting hos- 
tility. Mr. Buckle has said,* “There are many instances of 
nations changing their religion, but there is no instance of a 
progressive country voluntarily adopting a retrogressive religion ; 
neither is there any example of a declining country ameliorating 
its religion,” and of the latter statement China offers an eminent 
example. If we were to assert that the attempt of the. mis- 
sionaries to propagate the Christian religion amongst the Chinese 
has proved a failure, a position which many earnest men main- 
tain, exception would doubtless be taken to the sweeping opinion ; 
but if we affirm that the Chinese are so low in the moral scale 
and so given up to materialism, that an excessively small number 
of those who attach themselves to the missions ever arrive at 
any adequate comprehension of religion, and that numbers of 
them prove utterly unreliable, and exhibit the worst traits of 
the Chinese character, we daresay the statement will pass un- 
challenged. A declining country cannot, as Mr. Buckle infers, 
ameliorate its religion, although much may be made of individual 
Chinese when, as in Europe or America, they are entirely cut 
off from native influences ; and, with the fact before us that the 
missions embrace within their fold a fair admixture of scoundrels, 
we are not at a loss to conclude that the pretext of religion is 
made use of by designing natives for the most sordid purposes, 
Indeed, that the China missions could escape the contamination 
of unworthy men is simply an impossibility, and that connexion 
with the missions should not be used as a pretext for numerous 
questionable objects we cannot for a moment expect. 

It has been asserted,t and we have no reason to doubt the 
assertion, that the priests and the Sisters of Mercy do sometimes 
give gratuities or rewards to persons who bring children to them 
to rear up as Roman Catholics. In the excitement which followed 
the massacre at Tientsin, this was strenuously denied and de- 
nounced by the China press, which is Protestant, and which was 
anxious to exculpate the murdered ones from every possible 





* “History of Civilization,” vol. i. chap. v. 

+ Ina letter of M. Fontanier, the French Consul, written on the morning 
of the massacre, he says, so we are informed by a person who has read the 
letter, that he told one of the native officials he would instruct Pére Chevrier 
not to give any further rewards for children, so that he did not regard the 
charge as a calumny. 
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suspicion. . But in the missionary system in China, both Catholic 
and Protestant, there is an eleemosynary element, of which 
giving gratuities to poor people who bring children whom they 
cannot afford to rear up themselves, is only an extension, and 
one which, previously to the sad event at Tientsin, would have 
been regarded as praiseworthy. In truth, so much is the mis- 
sionary system identified with supporting its protégé, that 
belonging to any of the missions is described in Chinese as 
“eating the religious rice.” Before the last few months, the 
dispensing of charity in any reasonable form whatever by the 
members of the Catholic missions, would have been accepted by 
all as part of the work that they professed to do; and we do 
not understand why, considering that one of their objects is to 
alleviate misery, they should be supposed to refuse charity to 
people who were starving when they brought children and thus 
assisted in the important object of adding to those who are being 
nurtured and trained under the exclusive influences of Catho- 
licism. The difficulty of dispensing charity without the creation 
of as much evil as good is proverbial, and it is perfectly evident 
that if the priests or Sisters ever gave gratuities to persons bring- 
ing children, there would be room for an amount of abuse of the 
system by natives, sufficient at least to give some slender basis of 
fact for the suspicions. When we further add that purchase of 
children for adoption or as servants is an everyday occurrence 
amongst the natives, it will be evident that there is nothing new 
to the Chinese in the practice. 

But perhaps more inexplicable to the Chinese than all else, 
is the fact that the Sisters take under their care dying or feeble 
children, whose lives they cannot expect to preserve, in order 
that by baptizing them they may bring them within the Church 
and thus save their souls. The Sisters have the most implicit 
faith in the efficacy of infant baptism, and therefore to them 
nothing is more praiseworthy than to further the ends of their 
religion, while at the same time they alleviate the distress and 
soothe the final sufferings of young and helpless children. We 
believe, however, we are correct in stating that the medical 
missionaries attached to the Protestant missions have been 
careful to avoid receiving children into their hospitals whom 
they deemed unlikely to recover, in order not to excite undue 
prejudice against themselves in the minds of the Chinese. Dr. 
Lockhart, a medical missionary well known for his labours both 
at Shanghai and Peking, has been instanced to us as adopting 
this policy on prudential grounds; while the belief in baptismal 
regeneration has Jed the Sisters to their charitable labours with- 
out regard to native prejudices. 

These pious acts of charity and religious devotedness, while 
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they evoke the admiration of foreigners, are incomprehensible 
to the materialistic Chinese ; and therefore the latter can only 
be satisfied with some solution of the motives in accordance 
with Chinese human nature, The different parts of the human 
body enter into the Materia Medica of China, and the idea has 
been for years current amongst the natives that children were 
admitted to the religious establishments in order that they 
might be killed, and their eyes, hearts, &c., compounded into 
valuable medicines. To come to the case of the Sisters at 
Tientsin during the present year, it has thus been described in 
a private letter from a gentleman whose official position enabled 
him to know the facts :— 

“The mortality [among the children under the care of the Sisters] 
during the spring months was so great that it attracted much notice, 
two or three coffins sometimes leaving the infirmary in a day. The 
belief that Roman Catholics take out the eyes of dead persons for 
magical purposes is of long standing in many parts of China, and 
derived an unexpected confirmation at Tientsin from the appearance 
of some corpses which had been buried from the infirmary (on one or 
two occasions two or three in one coffin), and were exhumed to learn 
whether the report was true. ... . The ignorant Chinese there were 
worked up to a high pitch of fear and hatred by the rumours, and 
hundreds of well-educated natives in Peking firmly believe them, and 
that something was necessary to save children from death. ... . We 
hardly can understand the power of such stories often repeated in 
stirring up rancour and dread, and driving a people on to the most 
reckless measures of revenge. Under suitable stimulus they become 
maddened without knowing it.” 


We thus see how a misunderstood system and misinterpreted 
facts, coupled with excessive mortality, at length roused amongst 
the Chinese people a feeling of uncontrollable alarm for their 
own safety and that of their families. In this there was nothing 
unaccountable, the fact that the grounds for the alarm were 
entirely false availing nothing against the dread that had been 
excited by the horrible rumours of the exorcism and mutilation 
of helpless children. Mr. Lecky* has recounted a somewhat 
similar case of terror and delusion :— 

“The predisposition to believe in the miraculous was so great that 
it constructed, out of a small germ of reality, this vast and compli- 
cated system of witchcraft; accumulated around it an immense mass 
of the most varied and circumstantial evidence; persuaded all the 
ablest men for many centuries that it was incontestibly true; cor- 
ducted it unshaken through the scrutiny of the law courts of every 
European nation, and consigned tens of thousands of victims to a 
fearful and unlamented death. .... They will show that it [witch- 





* “ Rationalism in Europe,” vol. i. pp. 88, 89. 
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craft] resulted, not from accidental circumstances, individual eccen- 
tricities, or even scientific ignorance, but from a general predisposition 
to see Satanic agency in life.” 

If witchcraft stood the test of all the law courts of Europe, 
the belief in the diabolical agencies of foreigners will for long 
stand the test in the minds of the Chinese against all the evi- 
dence that can be brought to undeceive them. 

It is our opinion, therefore, that before the massacre at 
Tientsin, there had arisen such a state of alarm regarding what 
were rumoured as the doings of the Roman Catholic mission in 
that city, that without any person inciting the populace from 
malicious intentions, there was sufficient pent-up dread amongst 
these mistaken people to presage danger to the lives of the 
persons connected with the mission. We cannot, however, close 
our statement of the predisposing causes of the massacre, without 
bringing into prominence the hostility engendered by the sys- 
tematic opposition of the mandarins, and the literary classes 
generally, to foreigners and foreign improvements. They are in 
reality the chief obstacle to progress, and from them we may 
be certain will emanate any danger‘that may arise. They are 
a powerful element in Chinese society as leaders of the common 
people, and those out of office and not under any responsibility, 
are generally found to be the fomentors of disturbances. When 
we add the influence of this constant source of probable danger 
to those special causes at. work that we have already enumerated, 
it is impossible not to acknowledge that in the city of Tientsin 
there were the elements of terrible deeds, only waiting for the 
critical moment when passive terror should transmute itself into 
active revenge, 

Probably, the first circumstance that concentrated and in- 
creased the suspicions against the priests and Sisters, was the 
publication of a proclamation by the Chifu or Prefect of Tientsin, 
of which the following is a translation :— 

“A proclamation by Chang, Prefect of Tientsin, in a matter of 
search and arrest. 

“ Whereas, on the 8th of the 5th moon (June 6), Chang-yung-an, of 
the Yung-fung garrison, deposed that he had caught two persons, called 
Chang-swan and Kuo-kuai, of Li-ta-yang, kidnapping children belong- 
ing to the district of Ching-hai, by means of drugs and magic; and 
whereas the two scoundrels, during their examination, confessed to 
having employed drugs and incantations to kidnap children, they have, 
by our orders, already suffered the extreme penalty of the law. From 
reports which had previously reached us, it appeared that these vaga- 
bond wretches, together with others of the same class, were com- 
missioned to kidnap children in all directions, for the purpose of 
extracting their brains, eyes and hearts, to compound drugs—muti- 
lation of the most barbarous kind! How, but by their immediate 


[Vol. XCV. No. CLXXXVIII.]—New Senrtzs, Vol. XXXIX. No. II. FF 
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decapitation, could the neighbourhood be pacified, or the majesty of 
law be upheld? 

“The Chih-hsien has also issued a proclamation, notifying that the 
police had received orders to make a general search for the kid- 
nappers. But the city and suburbs of Tientsin have such a dense 


population, and cover such a large space, that it is feared the kid- ~ 


nappers may evade search, and make their way here, and concealing 
themselves in some secret spot, watch their opportunity to catch un- 
suspecting children. Only by vigilance, search, and prompt arrest, can 
we hope to rid ourselves of these malevolent, cruel [demons], and 
restore peace to this locality. 

“ Besides selecting constables of known ability, to use their utmost 
endeavours to apprehend the kidnappers, we issue this proclamation 
for the information of the public.’”’* 


The Prefect not only unsettled the minds of the people by 
clothing their surmises with circumstantial fact in the above 
incendiary proclamation, but, on the strength of some anti- 
quated precedent, he resorted to the extreme measure of decapi- 
tating two men on his own sole responsibility, and without 
regard to Chung How, who held in his hands the power of life 
and death. The act was so unusual as to call forth a protest 
from some of the literati, who seemed to doubt whether 
the men were kidnappers at all, or merely strangers seized 
without proper evidence and executed. The publication of 
this document led to great excitement, and popular feeling at 
once identified the Roman Catholics as those who had com- 
missioned the kidnapping, and against whom the proclamation 
was at least in part directed. The alarm increased, and while 
the Protestant missionaries and other foreigners heard rumours 
of an intended attack on themselves and the Roman Catholics, 
affairs became so alarming on the Chinese side that the native 
officials paid repeated visits to the French Consul, the cathedral, 
and the hospital, to endeavour to satisfy themselves of the un- 
founded nature of the rumours. A native, arrested as a kid- 
napper, pretended that he was employed by Wongsan, one of 
the native Christians attached to the cathedral, and to try to 
arrest this man was one of the objects of the visits of the 
officials. At the request of some of the Protestant missionaries, 
Mr. Lay, her Britannic Majesty’s Consul, wrote on several suc- 
cessive days before the massacre to Chung How, as Super- 
intendent of Trade for the three northern ports, warning him of 
the excitement of the native population, and of the dangers that 
might result. To these letters it would seem Chung How did 
not reply, although the foreign ministers who exculpated him 
must have received satisfactory explanations on the point. The 





* North China Herald, 22nd July, 1870. 
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following passages from the private letter, from which we have 
already quoted, give further evidence as to the events imme- 
diately preceding the massacre :— 


“ These rumours grew in violence, and crowds assembled around the 
infirmary to demand an examination, but it was denied or was not 
satisfactory, and the French nation was supposed to be involved in 
the opprobrium. The strange indifference of M. Fontanier [the 
French Consul] to these rumours was exhibited when M. Chevrier 
went to him on twe occasions to entreat him to take measures to dis- 
eredit them by having an official inquiry, and he derided the idea, and 
wished the abbé to mind his own affairs. The visit of the Ohihien,* or 
district magistrate, two days before the tragedy, to the French Consul, 
was doubtless a stormy one, but the Chinese officer was piqued at 
being told that he was ‘inferior in rank to M. Fontanier.’ . . . . We 
have a letter extant from the Consul, written the morning of the 21st, 
in which he speaks slightingly of the rumours, and deemed them of 
no great importance, and the Chihien’s irritability as likely to be soon 
forgotten. Even then (on the 19th) I think the riot could have been 
prevented if the Consul had earnestly joined with the local authorities 
in making a full inquiry with a number of the gentry inside of the 
infirmary and church, to show them again that the rumours of foul 
deeds therein were groundless.” 


We desire further to present to our readers an extract from a 
lettert in which the testimony of one of the foreigners at Tien- 
tsin, whom we perfectly recognise as a gentleman in whose trust- 
worthiness we may absolutely rely, throws important light on 
the point at issue :— 


“TIT may be wrong in saying that Chung How did not think them 
serious, but he certainly did not anticipate, still less instigate, the 
outrages committed by the mob. One of the foreign community saw 
him the day before the massacre, and Chung How told him that he 
had been calling on M. Fontanier about the rumours afloat and the 
excited state of the people, urging him to take the matter into his 
serious consideration, and decide with him (Chung How) what was 
best to be done. According to Chung How’s story, Fontanier said 
that such reports were beneath notice, but that he would hold Chung 
How responsible for any ill consequences. On the foreigner saying to 
Chung How that he thought and hoped the excitement would subside 
in a few days, Chung How said he feared not, affairs had come to a 
erisis, and he was very anxious. He then went on to say that he 
wished Fontanier would treat the matter more seriously ; he also said 
that an inquiry was to be held the next day at tne French mission- 
aries’ establishment, and the kidnapper was to be confronted with the 





* The spelling of this and several other words will be found to vary in the 


different quotations. : 
+ Letter on the Massacre at Tientsin, dated Shanghai, July 29, 1870, in the 


Pall Mall Budget of October 7, 1870.. 
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man (the porter at that place) to whom the children were alleged to 
have been sold.” 

In estimating the position of affairs, therefore, previously to 
the outbreak, we must keep distinctly in view that while the 
Protestant missionaries are proved to have communicated with 
Mr. Lay on the subject of the extraordinary excitement amongst 
the natives, Chung How, the Tautai, Chifu, and Chihien, on 
their part, were also visiting the French Consul and the mission- 
aries, and were apparently taking these steps in the endeavour 
to allay the public alarm. A large amount of evidence has been 
offered after the fact to show how widespread was the knowledge 
of the impending massacre, but almost the whole of this is utterly 
worthless. If a sudden attack had been made on Shanghai at 
any time during the last five months the evidence of previous 
knowledge, seeing that there was a feeling of alarm, would have 
been overwhelming. The British Consul at Tientsin was evidently 
not convinced of the gravity of the circumstances, as beyond 
writing to Chung How in deference to the wishes of the mis- 
sionaries, no precautions were taken and no active measures 
adopted to meet the impending danger. So little did M. 
Fontanier believe in the rumours, that he received M. and 
Mdme. Thomassin as guests into his house on the day before the 
massacre, and thought it derogatory to his position to co-operate 
with the native officials in instituting an official inquiry. 

The opinion that has been accepted by the press in China is 
that the Tientsin officials, or at least the Prefect and District 
Magistrate, had now matured their preparations for a massacre, 
and that the Ist of June was the day appointed for it to take 
place. There is no doubt that the proclamations of the Prefect 
and District Magistrate were in the last degree unwise, and 
calculated to provoke deeds of violence. But if it was the case 
that they did encourage and organize the preliminaries of the 
massacre,—and in our opinion, if we reflect on the history of the 
Middle Ages, in the mould of which China is now cast, we shall 
find it easy to believe that such an excitement might well lead 
to the most terrible results apart from, and even in spite of, 
official recognition—there is one consideration which we feel bound 
to set forth in the interests of justice. In the history of pre- 
meditated massacres there has been always present an element 
of treachery, and the event has been preceded by efforts to lull 
the intended victims into a false feeling of security. In the 
massacre of Glencoe every assurance of friendliness was offered 
to the doomed, and nothing was left undone to deceive them as 
to the diabolical deeds the soldiers were about to perpetrate. At 
the appointed time the soldiers fell upon their confiding victims 
in the night, and slaughtered them with the most infamous 
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brutality. This was premeditated massacre. At Tientsin, on the 
other hand, for days before the massacre we find the local 
mandarins at the religious establishments, themselves in a state 
of alarm and expressing grave apprehensions; and whatever 
may be our verdict, it is impossible for us not to take notice of 
the fact that, so far from their attempting to produce a feeling 
of false security, they were in reality endeavouring, without 
success, to convince the Consul of dangers from popular alarm, 
in which he would not believe. 

On the morning of the 21st June, Chung How was, we believe, 
at the Arsenal, in pursuance of his ordinary duties ; and “on the 
morning of the tragic day the Taotai, Futai [Chifu], and Chi- 
hsien visited the Tien-chu-tang [Cathedral], ana were shown over 
the entire premises.”* We thus see that one or two hours before 
the massacre commenced the three officials responsible for the 
city of Tientsin were at the Lazarist Mission investigating 
matters after their own fashion; and outside, excited and 
awaiting the result of the investigation, a large crowd had col- 
lected. Some communication seems. to have taken place be- 
tween the members of the French Consulate and those of Chung 
How’s yamun, which are near together and outside the walls of 
the city, and the crowd appears not to have dispersed but to have 
remained in front of the Consulate. Stones were thrown at the 
Consulate, which the native servants are said to have resented, 
and at last matters became so threatening that M. Fontanier, 
accompanied by M. Simon, the Chancelier, and M. Courtris, 
went out fully armed and proceeded to Chung How’s yamun. 
What happened there is involved in some uncertainty, but there 
is no doubt M. Fontanier conducted himself in a very violent 
manner. The Consul and his secretary left the yamun, and were 
proceeding through the crowd when they met the Chihien, whom 
M. Fontanier stopped and upbraided with being the cause of all 
this trouble. By some mischance, or in the excitement of the 
moment, the latter fired his revolver in the direction of the 
Chihien and wounded one of the attendants of that official. The 
mob instantly set upon MM. Fontanier and Simon, and killed 
them on the spot. Whether M. Fontanier had or had not good 
cause for firing at the Chihien, he performed an act which we 
cannot help thinking would have imperilled the life of the person 
firing before any intensely excited crowd in the world. 

Immediately after the death of M. Fontanier the signal of 
alarm was given by striking on a common brass basin, and the 
members of the fire guilds quickly appeared upon the scene and 





* Letter of Rev. C. A. Stanley to Hon. F. F. How, U.S. Minister at Peking. 
See North China Herald of July 22, 1870. 
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commenced their fearful work. It is needless to recount the well- 
known particulars of the horrors which followed—how M. and 
Mme. Thomassin, who had only arrived at the Consulate the 
day before from Paris, and were departing almost on the morrow 
for Peking, sold their lives dearly in the heroic but hopeless 
resistance they attempted ; how Pére Chevrier and the inmates 
of the cathedral were ruthlessly murdered, and the building itself 
given over to the flames; and how at the hospital the self-sacri- 
ficing Sisters were killed and their bodies mutilated in the most 
barbarous manner.* The tale of French victims was completed 
by the murder of M. and Mme. Chalmaison, but the massacre 
did not end until M. and Mme. Protopopoff, married only a 
few days before, and M. Bassoff, all Russians, who met the 
infuriated mob in one of the suburbs of the city, were barbarously 
slain, though inadvertently, as a subsequent Imperial edict has 
informed us. 

Such fiendish atrocities as the Tientsin fire brigades and bravos 
committed on that 21st of June have been so rarely equalled in 
modern times, that they will stamp the place with lasting in- 
famy, and will stand in the annals of foreign intercourse as a 
monument of the unutterable barbarity and cruelty of the 
Chinese populace. Not a single Frenchman within reach was 
left alive, except M. Courtris, who found a friendly shelter under 
Chung How’s roof; the attack was entirely directed against the 
French and the Catholic mission. Two Russian gentlemen who 
had accompanied their three friends who were subsequently 
murdered, but who were some distance behind them, also met 
the mob ; but, on explaining in Chinese that they were Russians 
not Frenchmen, they were allowed to pass unmolested. The 
Germans, British, Swiss, and Italians residing within the native 
city were not disturbed, although in the excitement of the mo- 
ment some Protestant chapels were demolished. 

On further details of the minor events that succeeded, we 
have not space to dwell, On June 22, the morning after the 
massacre, Chung How came down to the foreign settlement, 
bringing M. Courtris with him in a covered chair, and had a 
meeting with the consuls at the house of Mr. Hannen, the 
Commissioner of Customs. The following is an account of what 
took place on the occasion :— 





* The most horrible accounts have been published, and also privately circu- 
lated, of atrocities to which the Sisters were said to have been subjected while 
still living; but subsequent investigations by members of the Sisterhood on the 
spot have established that the victims were murdered at once within the 
building, and that therefore the revolting mutilation to which they were sub- 


ected was not done, as had been represented, while they were still alive, or at 
ast in a condition of sensibility. 
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“The latter [Chung How] first informed the consuls that he had 
received their despatch asking him to look after and protect the resi- 
dents in town, which he said he had done immediately he could com- 
mand a force. He explained at length what took place between 
himself and MM. Fontanier and Simon, and said that he attributed 
the loss of their lives, and the destruction of the lives of all the other 
Roman Catholics, to the excited conduct of M. Fontanier. He ex- 
pressed his great sorrow for what had taken place, and added that it 
was a very serious matter for himself and for all the mandarins in 
Tientsin. He further said he was quite unprepared to put down 
such a sudden rising of the whole of the people, and that, conse- 
quently, they were temporarily masters of the position. Neither he 
nor the other authorities dreamt that matters could have run to the 
extremity which they did. All that he had been able to do was to 
save the life of M. Courtris, who had run up to his Yamen, where he 
was received and his life saved from the fury of the people. He said, 
on his return, he would look further after the safety of the foreign 
residents in town.”* 

In the excitement at Shanghai and the other ports imme- 
diately after the massacre, it was natural that the most extra- 
vagant ideas should be entertained, and the most exaggerated 
language made use of in the local press. Chung How was not 
only blamed for inciting the massacre; but even now, after the 
lapse of months, he is still denounced, and in view of the mis- 
sion on which he has been sent to the French Government, it is 
of some importance to examine the question of his guilt. In 
an exceptionally calm letter,t for the time at which it was 
written, the Rev. Messrs. Lees and Hall express themselves as 
follows :— 

“ The rioters have notoriously claimed, openly, the sympathy and 
approval of all the local officials, except his Excellency Clhung-kung- 
pau [Chung How], who has, from his supposed complicity with 
foreigners, become the object of intense popular hatred—being mis- 
named ‘ foreigner’ and Romanist, and had his proclamations insultingly 
defaced.” 

Count Rochechouart, the French Chargé d’Affaires, and Mr. 
Wade have both investigated the matter on the spot, and come 
to the conclusion that Chung How was not guilty of anything 
more than negligence ; but this fact has but little weight with 
the foreign communities, who have somehow set their minds on 
the idea of Chung How being punished for guilty participation. 
We cannot put the case better than in the independent testimony 
contained in the following extract from a letter{ from which we 
have already quoted .-— 





* North China Daily News, of July 4, 1870. 
+ Letter to Mr. Lay, H.B.M. Consul at Tientsin, dated July 6, 1870. Sce 
North China Herald, of July 14, 1870. 
{ Letter in Pall Mall Budget, of October 7, 1870. 
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“T am tired,” the Shanghai writer justly says, “ of seeing reason- 
able human beings utterly careless of the fact that there is not a tittle 
of evidence against the man [Chung How] (except that he was power- 
less on the day [or more clearly hour] of the massacre) ; that for ten 
years he has been before the foreign public of China, during which 
time he has earned their good opinion by his conduct and unvarying 
sympathy; that he has earned at the same time the dislike and dis- 
trust of his own people; that according to all reports, his order to 
open the bridge of boats (which if executed would have effectually 
‘prevented the gathering of further crowds), was deliberately disobeyed 
by officers who are known to the Chinese, and are at the present mo- 
ment in imminent danger of losing their heads, if only the home 
Governments will bestir themselves to demand the punishment of the 
guilty ones. 

“It is, moreover, certain that Chung How saved the life of the 
only Frenchman who escaped that day, and tried to persuade M. 
Fontanier to stop inside the Yamen, where he could have saved him 
too—outside it was as much as he could expect to do to save himself. 
. . . » These arguments fail to appease the indignation of those who 
consider that, because Chung How is the highest official in Tientsin, 
he is necessarily responsible for and has the control of all the other 
officials in the place. He has not got the appointment of a single one 
outside his own Yamen. Hecan and does, doubtless, recommend, but 
it is notorious that the Che-fu and Che-Hsien were opposed to his 
foreign leanings, and disliked and thwarted him whenever able to 
do so.” 


It must be understood that Chung How was not a territorial 
mandarin at all, but resided at Tientsin solely in virtue of his 
being superintendent of foreign trade at the three northern 
ports. He has been called Governor of Tienisin; on an im- 
portant occasion he was described as Governor of Chihli* (the 
metropolitan province in which Tientsin is situated), and there- 
fore as being alone responsible for the events of the 2lst June. 
But he was neither Governor of Tientsin, (the post itself being 
a purely imaginary one,) nor was he Governor of Chihli ; but in 
consequence of his holding much higher official rank than any 
of the Tientsin officials, he was in a position to exercise con- 
siderable influence, and immediately after the massacre he 
assumed full control for the time being. Tseng-kwo-fan, Go- 
vernor-General of Chihli, residing at Pau-ting-foo, the provincial 





* Hongkong Daily Press, of-November 24, 1870. Speech of the Hon. P. 
Ryrie, Merchant-member of the Legislative Council of Hongkong, at a meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce, of which he is President. e cannot refrain 
from moe our surprise that such an inaccurate statement, namely, that 


Chung How was Governor of Chihli, should have been accepted without com- 
ment by the important body he wasaddressing. It would not be more incorrect 
to call Mr. Gladstone Lord Mayor of London, and to define the limits of his 
responsibility accordingly. 
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capital, about 120 miles from Tientsin, was the direct superior 
of the Tientsin officials, and undue interference on the part of 
Chung How would have been resented by him. If further 
evidence were neéded of the position of Chung How relatively 
to the other officials, it would be found in the first Imperial 
edict* issued at Peking after receipt of news of the massacre. 
It says, ‘‘Chung How, as Superintendent of Trade, having 
failed to maintain peace in his district, the Tautai Chow-chia- 
hiiin, as chief local official, not having adopted proper precau- 
tionary measures, the Chefoo, Chwang-kwang-tsan and the 
Chih-ksien, Liu-chie, through mismanagement having brought 
about so great a catastrophe,” &c. From this it is evident that the 
Tautai was the chief local official, while Chung How is blamed 
for failing to maintain peace in his district. In all the excitement 
it is strange that not one word has been said in the local press 
against the Tautai, although he was the chief territorial official. 
We have thought it due to those Chinese officials who are known 
to be favourable to foreigners, thus to vindicate Chung How 
from the fierce and unfounded clamour that has been demanding 
that he should be punished ; and we cannot but express our 
profound regret that the foreign communities, in opposition to 
the ministers who have investigated the matter and found the 
guilty officials in the Prefect and District Magistrate, should have 
persisted, in face of the facts and the probabilities, in denouncing 
Chung How, the mandarin who has come most into contact with 
foreigners, and who has rendered himself more unpopular amongst 
his own countrymen on account of his relations with foreigners 
than any other official. He might well have felt certain that 
foreigners, towards whom he had shown ten years of uninter- 
mitted friendship, would be very unwilling to harbour suspicions 
against him without the most convincing proof; and we cannot 
but think that the foreign communities fell short of their duty 
in the midst of this semi-civilized people, when, in the moment of 
Chung How’s difficulty, they did not encourage him in his foreign 
proclivities by assuring him that they could not believe him to 
be implicated with the abettors of the massacre. But less for- 
tunate has been Chung How’s lot. Denounced by his country- 
men, and punishment of him loudly demanded by foreigners, 
his career is a warning to those mandarins who leave the tradi- 
tionary path of hostility to foreigners, and attempt the narrow 
and difficult way of friendship, which in this case has well nigh 
led to destruction. 

Returning to the events subsequent to the massacre, we find 
that Tseng-kwo-fan, Governor-General of Chihli, and Chung How 





* See North China Herald, of July 7, 1870. 
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were appointed by Imperial edict to investigate the circum- 
stances, and to punish the guilty. Tseng-kwo-fan made a report 
to the Emperor, and subsequently he and Chung How made a 
joint report,* in which they enumerated the horrible rumours 
that had been circulated against the Roman Catholics, and stated 
that these stories were of a nature to excite great alarm and 
hostility ; that “formerly, in Honan and Kiangsi, and latterly in 
Yangchow and Tienmén, and also at Ta-ming and Kwang-piing, 
in this province, inflammatory documents and anonymous placards 
_ were circulated ;” but they entirely exculpated the missions from 
being implicated in the deeds laid to their charge. They at the 
same time declared their belief that the inhabitants of Tientsin 
firmly arid sincerely regarded the stories as true; and that, 
though their acts were reprehensible in the extreme, they were 
impelled by righteous indignation to follow those who led the 
attack.. Such seeming to them the true state of the matter, they 
dismissed the Tautai, Chifu, and Chihien, leaving it to the Board 
of Punishment at Peking to deal with the question of their 
guilt, and took the following view of the further measures to be 
adopted :— 

“ But the ringleaders in the late atrocities, and those who availed 
themselves of the opportunity to plunder, should be seized and severely 
punished, as a warning to others for the future. If the murder of one 
of our own officials is punishable with death, much more, now that the 
lives of several foreigners have been sacrificed and a most dangerous 
precedent set, must we put a stop to such proceedings (by punishing 
the guilty).” ; 

Count Rochechouart arrived at Tientsin about the 17th July, 
and Mr. Wade ten days later. They collected and investigated 
evidence, although already, before leaving Peking, they had 
received full reports of the most that was to be known. The 
views of Mr. Wade and his subsequent action have been spoken 
of in tones of the highest approval by those who have known 
accurately all the proceedings; but for a satisfactory account of 
what was really the attitude taken by the British representative 
it will be necessary to await the publication of the Blue Books. 
It should be explained, however, that the British Government 
were directly concerned in the events of the massacre, one of the 
unfortunate Sisters, and perhaps the best known and most de- 
servedly popular, being an Irish lady. 

The victims were buried in presence of Count Rochechouart, 
Mr. Wade, Admiral Dupré, Admiral Kellett, the representatives 
of the Roman Catholic missions, Chung How, and a number of 
mandarins and native merchants, and nearly all the foreign resi- 





* North China Herald, of September 29, 1870. 
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dents ; and the occasion was rendered more impressive by a few 
touching sentences delivered over the grave in turn by Count 
Rochechouart, Admiral Dupré, Abbé Thierry, and Mr. Wade. 

The investigation of matters at Tientsin led the French repre- 
sentative to demand that the Chifu, Chihien, and Chen-kwo-jui, 
a military officer in Tientsin at the time, should be beheaded. 
Tseng-kwo-fan refused to comply with these demands, and from 
his report to the Throne it is evident he took the ground that 
the officials were only guilty of not taking sufficient precautions 
to maintain the peace, and that on the fatal day they were. 
powerless on account of the uncontrollable violence of the mob. 
As to Chen-kwo-jui, it was insisted that he was in Tientsin, but 
took no part whatever in the massacre, and the closing of the. 
bridge. of boats, which was at first attributed to him, has since 
been imputed to another officer. There is no doubt that Count 
Rochechouart placed his demands before Tseng-kwo-fan in very. 
threatening language, and although he has since denied* that 
he addressed to the Chinese any ultimatum, there is equally 
little doubt that the Chinese Government, no less than the other 
Foreign Ministers, regarded his action as being tantamount to 
an ultimatum. We are unable to offer any documentary proof 
of the actual proceedings of Count Rochechouart, but in a letter 
addressed about the 23rd July to the Foreign Board, and which 
is doubtless part of the case in the hands of the Foreign Ministers, 
Chung How expressed himself in language of which the following 
is a translation by a competent scholar :— 

Admiral Dupré “expressed himself in the same terms that Count 
de Rochechouart had done, and M. Devéria,; the interpreter, told me 
that if an answer was not sent to him by four o’clock to-morrow 
acceding to their demand [about the local officials], they would im- 
mediately go to Peking, and bring away all the French subjects living 
there, with whom the Chargé d’Affaires would instantly go aboard 
ship for Shanghai. The posture of affairs is really very serious and 
imminent.” 

The letter then goes on to describe how Tseng-kwo-fan, on 
hearing of this, was suddenly taken il!, how he continued in a 
dangerous state for hours attended by native doctors, and how 
he was still confined to bed, and in too weak a condition to do 
anything in the emergency. Chung How finally asked for in- 
structions, and in the meantime, both at Tientsin and Peking, 
preparations were made for what they regarded as the impending 
attack by the French admiral; and Li-hung-chang, Governor- 
General of Hunan and Hupeh, and Ting, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Kiansu, were summoned to Tientsin. 





* Ina letter to Count Méjan, French Consul at Shanghai, published in 
the North China Herald, of November 8, 1870. 
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Before referring to the course of affairs at Peking, it is im- 
portant to record the fact that Count Rochechouart demanded 
the release of a large number of native converts who had been 
seized and imprisoned at the time of the massacre. On being 
brought to him in terms of his request, many of them showed 
signs of the cruel tortures to which they had been subjected with 
a view to extorting confessions incriminating the missionaries. 
That such tortures and breach of the spirit of the Treaty pro- 
visions should have been possible, and especially at a time when 
they had every reason to be anxious to propitiate foreigners, 
shows clearly how difficult it is to guard against the bad faith of 
the native officials, and to maintain satisfactory relations with 
this secluded empire. 

Reverting now to the action taken by the Foreign Ministers 
at Peking, we find that on the 24th June, three days after the 
massacre, they addressed a joint note* to Prince Kung, the Chief 
of the Foreign Board, informing him of the utter abhorrence 
with which they regarded the massacre, and strenuously im- 
pressing upon him that it was the duty of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to punish the guilty, and to take the fullest precautions 
for securing the safety of foreigners, so that Western nations 
should, on learning the melancholy intelligence, be assured that 
justice would be done. The note was signed by all the Ministers, 
including Count Rochechouart, and it produced the utmost con- 
sternation at the Foreign Office. At that time there were eight 
Members in the Tsung-li-yamun or Foreign Board, one recently 
dead having made the nine of whom it previously consisted, 
and the following names and list of officest held may not be 
uninteresting :— 

Prince Kung (Tartar) Uncle | Chief Member of the Foreign Board, 

of the young Emperor . \ Chief Member of the Cabinet. 

Wén-hsiang (Tartar) . . . Second Member of the Foreign Board, 
Second Member of the Cabinet, Pre- 
sident of the Board of Office. 

Paou-kiun (Tartar) . . . Third Member of the Foreign Board, 
Third Member of the Cabinet, Senior 
President of Board of Revenue. 

Tung-hsun (Chinese) . . . Fourth Member of the Foreign Board, 
Junior President of Board of Revenue. 

Shén-kuei-fén (Chinese) . . Fifth Member of the Foreign Board, 
Fourth Member of the Cabinet, 
Senior Member of the Censorate 
(lately Governor of Shansi). 


* North China Herald, September 22, 1870. 

+ Only principal offices. According to the Cycle of November 5, 1870, 
Wén-hsiang was reported inthe Peking Gazette ot October 17 to have resigned 
five offices in consequence of his infirmities. 
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Mao-thang-hsi (Chinese). . Sixth Member of the Foreign Board, 
Vice-President of Board of War. 

Chung-lun (Tartar) . . . Seventh Member of the Foreign Board, 
President of Colonial Office. 

Ch’eng-lin (Tartar) . . . Eighth Member of the Foreign Board, 
President of Court of Appeal. 

Li (Tartar) . . . . . . The Emperor’s private tutor, and, al- 
though a young man, Fifth Member 
of the Cabinet, 


Four of the Members of the Foreign Board, together with 
Li, constitute the Cabinet Council. Thus it will be seen that 
the Members of the Foreign Board are the most influential 
body in the Peking Government. The position of affairs after 
Count Rochechouart had given in what the Chinese regarded 
as his ultimatum is well summarized in the following extract 
from a letter from Peking :— 


“The massacre over, the French Chargé, without any full or formal 
inquiry, brought up his gunboats and made certain demands; the 
Chinese thereon sent for Li-hung-chang, Ting-jih-chang, several famous 
generals, and some 20,000 troops, to be at hand for defensive purposes. 
A split then began to show itself among the higher officials at Peking, 
and while Prince Kung wishes to keep the peace, his brother the 
Seventh Prince (known as the Ch’i Yé, and in a position which makes 
him something like Commander-in-Chief of the Chinese army), says 
he would rather fight than accede to the French demands. The Em- 
presses* are weeping and wailing, begging the brothers to remember 
that they are widows, the Emperor an orphan, and the throne at 
stake.” 

The Members of the Foreign Board were in a state of great 
alarm, and exhibited towards the legations a very submissive 
spirit until they learned that France had sustained a series of 
defeats in the war with Prussia. Then their fears seemed some- 
what to subside, and they assumed a much less deferential atti- 
tude. On the other hand, Count Rochechouart acted in the most 
independent manner, so far as the other Ministers were concerned, 
until he became aware of the serious nature of the French 
reverses. Matters remained in an undecided state until the end 
of September, or beginning of October, although a considerable 
amount of verbal communication had taken place between the 
Ministers and the Mandarins. At length, however, the Foreign 
Board decided on the terms they were prepared to offer; and it 
would appear that Count Rochechouart, on being informed of the 
proposed conditions of settlement, refused to accept them, but 





* These are, the first or true wife of the late Emperor Hieng-fung, and one 
of his inferior wives, who is the mother of the present Emperor. 
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intimated that he intended consulting his colleagues, and that 
from them would come a reply containing the reasons for refusal. 
The fall of the French Emperor had placed the Count in such a 
powerless position that there was no other course left to him than 
to appeal to the other Ministers to support him. Dissatisfied 
with his previous erratic conduct, to which they attributed much 
of the delay that had occurred in bringing matters to a close, and 
displeased at his having compromised them with the Foreign 
Board, in promising that they would reply on matters that he had 
up till that time conducted entirely himself, the Ministers did, 
nevertheless, agree to address a joint note, protesting against the 
terms, although they were not all induced to do'so without diffi- 
culty. We should here state that the terms were explained 
verbally to the other Ministers by Count Rochechouart, and that 
they did not ask him to put them in writing, but reluctantly 
fulfilled his promise to the Foreign Board by protesting. The 
next intelligence that the Ministers received from Prince Kung 
was to the effect that the Count had accepted the terms, virtually 
the same terms against which they had protested. The effect of 
this, on those who signed the joint note, may be imagined, when 
it is stated that they were not consulted in the matter, and 
that without the slightest intimation to his colleagues, Count 
Rochechouart suddenly left Peking, and proceeded to Tientsin, 
without one single word of explanation of his extraordinary 
conduct. 

The Ministers had at the very outset, informed the Foreign 
Board, when asked for advice, that all proposals involving money, 
must be kept in the background ; that the issue was far too im- 
portant to be placed on a pecuniary basis ; but they now learned 
that the money compensation, as estimated by Count Roche- 
chouart himself at 460,000 florins, had been accepted, and they 
understood that with the banishment of the Chifu and Chibien 
to the Amoor, where they would be put to hard labour with the 
frontier army, the execution of sixteen of the murderers, and the 
banishment of about twenty-five others, the matter was finally 
settled. It is generally understood that when they saw the terms 
on paper, they were more inclined to accept them than they had 
been when first explained verbally to them by Count Roche- 
chouart, and they were at Jeast willing to acquiesce in the settle- 
ment. ‘The matter was thus, as they thought, brought to a close, 
and Chung How, at Count Rochechouart’s request, was appointed 
to proceed to Paris, as a pledge of the sincerity of their apology 
to the French Government. 

This expectation was however, doomed to disappointment. A 
letter from the French Chargé to Count Méjan, Consul at 
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Shanghai, appeared in the local papers,* containing the following 
passages :— 

“J’ai Phonneur pour votre information particuliére de vous faire 
connaitre la liste des satisfactions que le gouvernement Chinois s’est 
decidé a offrir au gouvernement Frangais au sujét de massacres de 
Tientsinn. Je n’ai ni 4 approuver ni & désapprouver ce programme, qui 
n’etait pas le mien et qui d’ailleurs est exécuté a l’heure actuelle. Le 
gouvernement Chinois a sur ma demande envoyé 8S. E. Tchong Ho 
(Chung How) comme embassadeur en France, pour expliquer sa 
conduite et la faire agréer s’il le peut ; je ne saurais donc jusqu’a l’issue 
de cette mission préjuger la decision definitive de mon gouvernement, 
mais ce que je puis et que je dois porter 4 votre connaissance dés 
aujourdbui, c’est ma conviction qu'il n’y a, pour le moment du moins, 
aucun danger de voir se renouveler sur d’autres points de la Chine les 
douloureux événements de Tientsinn,” &c. 

These passages were read at Peking with surprise. After 
having accepted 460,000 florins, and having by his conduct, led 
both the Chinese Government and the Foreign Ministers to be- 
lieve that the matter was settled, Count Rochechouart now 
expressed himself as neither approving nor disapproving of the 
settlement. We could have understood him if he had referred 
the whole matter to Paris ; but to accept 150,000/.,+ in lieu of 
all pecuniary claims, and to request the Chinese Government to 
send Chung How to offer an apology to the French Government, 
and then to leave the latter at full liberty to reject a settlement, 
all of which had been fulfilled by the Chinese, and which Count 
Rochechouart had condoned by accepting all the money he asked 
for, and by requesting an ambassador to be sent to France, is 
simply incomprehensible to us, and it is unnecessary to pursue 
the consideration of the question further. Whatever Count 
Rochechouart’s intentions may have been, it is impossible for him 
to avoid the consequences of his having made himself a party to 
a compromise, and nothing can be clearer than that the matter 
has been settled in a form that will not admit of its being re- 
opened. 

There are many minor issues involved in the events of the last 
six months, that we have not space to examine; but it might 
seem discourteous if we were to pass over a letter from the 
Shanghai General Chamber of Commerce to the London Com- 
mittee of China merchants on the subject of Chung How’s 
mission, adopted at a meeting of twenty-four members of that 





* North China Herald, November 8, 1870. 

i Besides further sums paid, we believe, to foreign merchants at Tientsin 
under French protection, particulars of which have not found their way into 
the local press. It must be understood that the Chinese have shown them- 
selves ready to pay whatever money might be demanded. 
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body, one member* only dissenting. The lettert is truculent to 
an unnecessary degree, and while we think the opposition to 
Chung How is on mistaken grounds, the tone of the letter 
betrays in our opinion, undue exaggeration. According to this 


document— 

“The Chamber of Commerce can only view any fresh effort to shift 
the arena where international relations are to be discussed, as an at- 
tempt, by means of systematic misrepresentation to induce the 
Governments of the West to enter into one-sided agreements 
Chung How was at the head of the executive, civil and military, of 
Tientsin, at the time when that horrible atrocity was perpetrated in 
open day There had been ample warning given that some out- 
break against foreigners was intended ; the plot appears to have been 
generally known throughout the north of China for some time previous 
to its denouement When the attack had actually commenced, 
on the 21st, Chung How still denied all protection to the Europeans, 
although he had six hundred disciplined troops under his immediate 
command, on the spot It was his special business to acquaint 
himself with, and to supervise all proclamations issued by his subor- 
dinates The Imperial Government has marked the occasion by 
an act of shocking barbarity towards a number of innocent persons, 
twenty of whom have been sentenced to death, and sixteen of them 
have been already beheaded at Tientsin The malefactors of the 


21st June, if any were among the sixteen beheaded on the 18th 
October, have been thus elevated to the rank of martyrs.” Chung 
How “is so notoriously implicated in the murders of June,” &c. 
Chung How has gone to France on a simple mission of 
apology, and not to enter into agreements ;{ it is incorrect that 
he was head of the executive, civil and military, of Tientsin, as 





* Mr. T. Hanbury, who lodged a protest against the tone, the assertions, 
and the object of the letter. 

+ North China Herald, of November 22, 1870. 

t In order to show the formal nature of Chung How’s mission, as well as 
the attitude of the Peking Government towards France, we subjoin a transla- 
tion of the letter of credence of which he is the bearer :— 

“Letter from the Emperor of China to the Emperor of the French Nation. 

“The Emperor of the Tatshing nation inquires after the health of the 
Emperor of France. 

“Forasmuch as the great inheritance of our dynasty came to us as our 
birthright by the decree of heaven, we reverently received the great ancestral 
inheritance, and have constantly desired that peace and goodwill should be 
maintained with friendly States without interruption. 

“ During the 5th month of the 9th year of our reign the people of Tientsin, 
because of certain vagabonds having kidnapped children, had their suspicions’ 
aroused, and got up a disturbance, wherefore first and last we appointed the 
courageous and brave Earl Tseng, who has the title of Great Guardian of the 
Heir Apparent, and wears a double-eyed peacock’s feather, is a High Chan- 
cellor of State of the Military Council, was Governor-General of Chihli, but 
selected for Governor-General of Kiang-nan and Kiangsi, so that he should 
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we have already shown, and -as a reference to his official titles 
will confirm ; it is shown that Chung How did act on Mr. Lay’s 
warning, in endeavouring to induce M. Fontanier to hold an 
official investigation ; he saved the life of M. Courtris, and it is 
clear that within his Yamun foreigners would have been safe ; 
the six hundred disciplined troops were not on the spot, but three 
miles off, where they are drilled for four hours per day in summer 
and two in winter, and are not in barracks, but live scattered at 
their homes, and pursue other avocations, and these were avail- 
able on the evening of the massacre ; he had nothing to do with 
supervising proclamations issued by the Tientsin officials, as they 
were subordinates of T'seng-Kwo-fan ; there is no proof that any 
innocent person has been executed, although it is undoubted that 
money was paid to the families of those decapitated—a sign of 





repair to Tientsin and make examination, and, according to the principles of 
justice, deal with the cases arising out of the foregoing. 

* And we issued our mandate to all the Geententioned and Lieutenant- 
Governors of provinces to enjoin rigorously upon the local magistrates the 
necessity of affording protection according to the exigencies of the times. 
Afterwards Tseng-Kwo-fan and others sent the magistrates who were found 
derelict in their duties to the Board of Punishments to be dealt with for their 
dereliction of duty, and the Board of Punishments, at the time of giving their 
sentences, dealt severely with the offenders, and the officers pr deprived 
of rank—to wit, Chang-Kwan-tsaw, the Fu Magistrate of Tientsin, and Liew- 
kyih, the District Magistrate of Tientsin, were ordered to be sent to the Heh- 
jung-kiang, or Black Dragon River [the Amoor], to exert their strength in 
services as an atonement for their offences, and in order to be an example to 
deter others from like practices. 

* As to the rioters concerned in this affair, Tseng-Kwo-fan and his associates 
have from first: to last adjudged twenty yon to capital punishment for their 
greater participatiou in this affair, and twenty-five persons to perpetual or 
temporary banishment for their lighter participation therein. And it is ordered 
that the local magistrates of every province issue a proclamation enjoining 
upon the people under their jurisdiction to avoid a repetition of such acts, so 
as to encourage the hope that the people of your honourable country will enjoy 
peace with us. 

“As to the affair at Tientsin, the calamity arose among the people. We 
have been at peace with your honourable country for many years, and there 
has not been the smallest hindrance in the way of perfect harmony: Where- 
fore we have now specially appointed the Junior Guardian of the Throne, of 
the first rank, and wearing the double-eyed peacock’s feather, of the bordered 
red banner, a Major-General of the Chinese troops, a Vice-President of the 
Board of War, and Imperial Commissioner for the northern ports of China, 
Chung, to repair to your honourable country to — for us to you the 
sincerity of our feelings, and as an evidence of our desire to maintain peace 
and goodwill. We know our envoy Chung to bea man of ability and ex- 

erience, thoroughly faithful and sincere, peaceable and thoroughly compre- 

ensive, and in the execution of the affairs pertaining to intercourse with 
foreign nations a ripe scholar; wherefore we hope he will be received in a like 
spirit of confidence, so that enduring friendship and peace may be maintained 
between us, and that we may each enjoy tranquillity and prosperity. And this 
we believe will be found to be your desire and pleasure also.” 


[Vol. XCV. No. CLXXXVIII.]—New Sznizs, Vol. XXXIX. No. Il. GG 
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the weakness of the authorities ; the fact that the men decapitated 
are regarded as martyrs is, unhappily, inevitable in the state of 
‘native feeling: even those who were supposed to have blown up 
the citadel at Laon, and thus to have killed a number of Ger- 
mans, were hailed by great part of the leading French journals 
as patriots and martyrs ; and as to Chung How’s being notoriously 
implicated in the murders of June, the French and British 
representatives have entirely failed to discover any such implica- 
tion, and we have not seen any evidence to bear out the assertion 
of the Chamber. 

The extreme conclusion generally accepted in China is that 
Chung How and the local officials were guilty of organizing and 
carrying out a deliberate massacre. After a careful examination 
of the evidence, we can find no proof of any hostile intent on 
Chung How’s part, and therefore we dismiss the question of his 
guilty knowledge or participation as inconsistent with the facts. 
Passing over the Tautai, who for some unexplained reason has 
escaped the censure both of the foreign Ministers and the local 
press, and has simply been removed, it is more difficult to deter- 
mine conclusively as to the participation of the Prefect and District 
Magistrate. We have failed, however, in finding any sufficient 
reason for accusing them of premeditated massacre. The degree 
of their responsibility is a matter of general inference and of 
opinion, and our own belief, formed from a consideration of 
the circumstances, is that the Chihien, or District Magistrate, was 
only guilty of being unable to oppose the current of intense 
popular excitement. If we say that he failed to preserve the 
peace, we simply affirm one of the primary facts at the basis of 
our relations with the Chinese, that the local mandarins are fre- 
quently incompetent even according to. their own standard, and 
almost always powerless before any combination of those under 
their rule. To the assertion that he was unwilling to allay 
public alarm, or even that he was actively hostile, we cannot 
oppose satisfactory proof to the contrary ; but there is no positive 
evidence for either assertion, and the presumption is against his 
guilt. In these circumstances we feel inclined to exonerate the 
District Magistrate so far as active co-operation is concerned ; but 
as one of those responsible for the peace of the city of Tientsin, 
and failing to preserve tranquillity, he has been banished to the 
Amoor—a rather severe punishment if it is rigorously carried out. 
The conduct of the Chifu, or Prefect, was much more culpable, as 
there is no doubt that his proclamation and his ostentatious 
hostility to foreigners, increased the danger by giving official con- 
firmation to the rumours. It was a bid for popularity on his part, 
as he had only recently been appointed; but, looking at his 
position and his interests in connexion with such information as 
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we possess, our conclusion is entirely against the idea of his expect- 
ing such a catastrophe as took place. We therefore regard banish- 
ment to the Amoor as an appropriate punishment in his case. 
In arriving at the above conclusions, we have kept steadily in 
view the conditions and circumstances with which we are dealing. 
When we consider that the Chinese are a semi-civilized race, and 
that the executive is everywhere proverbially weak, we are bound 
to regard events into which the question of the power of the 
executive enters, under an aspect differing materially from the 
case in which the executive is strong. Whether a nation is civilized 
or barbarous, whether the executive is powerful or incompetent, 
massacre is the same hateful thing. But if a nation possesses only a 
rudimentary organization, if its executive is contemptibly ineffi- 
cient, we must be prepared for the inevitable consequences of a 
primitive state of civilization, we must expect occasional outbreaks, 
and occasional exhibitions of the powerlessness of the local officials ; 
and when an extraordinary concurrence of circumstances presents 
itself, massacre falls within the domain of the probable. The 
error lies in not seeing that from semi-civilized nations we cannot 
expect aught else than semi-civilized actions. Do men gather 
grapes of, thorns, or figs of thistles? In considering the question 
of the executive, we must also bear in mind that bribery and 
every other possible means by which the peace may be preserved 
are resorted to, as it is of the utmost importance to every man- 
darin in the empire to avoid any popular commotion for which 
he would be held responsible. At the same time it must not be 
overlooked that it will increase the reputation of officials with 
the literary classes, if they are known to be hostile to foreigners ; 
and this hostility can scarcely prove injurious to them so long as 
they refrain from performing any overt act, or from permitting 
any complication to arise which would imperil their position. 
Having thus expressed our conviction that the local officials 
had no deliberate intention of bringing abovt such a catastrophe 
as occurred, we leave the narrow ground of official instigation, 
and place the question on the much wider and more funda- 
mental basis of the feebleness of the executive, and the dangers 
that may arise from excitement, born of the grossest ignorance 
and superstition, amongst a people who are, when in earnest, 
beyond control. We find the sources of the Tientsin massacre 
in the conflict of two incompatible civilizations, in the contact 
of mutually uncomprehended systems and ideas, in the normal 
operation of Chinese institutions. It is hard for the effete and 
stereotyped system of China to contend with the impulsive and 
energetic civilization of the West; and if, in the series of shocks 
which the structure of native society is sure to undergo in its 
struggle for existence against the more potent systems of the 
Ga2 
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West, the Chinese occasionally attempt to stem the current of 
innovation even by violent means, we must attribute such efforts 
to the natural operation of the Chinese system, even while we 
try to prevent their recurrence by punishing the authors of them, 
The present case has been a warning to local officials to take 
precautions against the beginnings of trouble ; and although the 
proclamations of the Peking Government on this point have by 
many of the provincial officials been disregarded, and thus the 
avowed sentiments of the highest authorities have not met with 
the wide circulation that was intended, still we caunot but believe 
that the events which we have been considering have made a 
salutary impression on the provincial authorities. 

Before concluding our hasty survey we desire to say a few 
words on the political situation, as after the occurrence of actual 
events sufficiently terrible to awaken a larger amount of criticism 
than the affairs of China have ever received in Europe, our 
readers are able to judge more clearly than perhaps ever before 
of the conflicting ideas that prevail regarding the proper policy 
to be pursued. We have on a previous occasion* criticised the 
China policy of the British Government in accepting, against all 
evidence, the assurances of Mr. Burlingame as to the friendliness 
of the Chinese, their spontaneous desire for progress, and the 
ability and willingness of the Peking Government to grant redress 
in the provinces. By the adoption of a lenient and deferential 
policy, Lord Clarendon felt certain that at length he had made 
wars with China impossible, whereas we endeavoured to show 
that he had increased the danger of their occurrence, It is so 
universally admitted that, his views were erroneous, that it is 
unnecessary to do more than refer to a few salient points. 
China, in his estimation, had entered the comity of nations, and 
it appeared as if semi-civilization had run “all its allotted length 
of days.” Events have proved otherwise, and therefore our 
China policy must be framed so as to meet the exceptional 
conditions which beyond all doubt exist. Two views present 
themselves to our notice as marking the limits of possible action, 
and in one of these, or between them, must be found the course 
that the British Government ought to pursue. The one is, that 
the Treaty Powers should jointly interfere and impose upon 
China such a system of rule as may seem to them best suited for 
the requirements of its political institutions and for the wants of 
its people. The other is, that the Treaty Powers having come to 
China for commercial purposes, and having concluded certain 
Treaties by force of arms which provide for such an interchange 
of the products of the respective countries as is beneficial to 
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both, and which guarantee the safety of the persons and pro- 
perty of foreigners, it is the duty of the foreign Governments 
actively to exert such an amount of intervention as will secure the 
observance of the Treaties. As it is impossible for us to abandon 
China, and as our exceptional position demands exceptional action, 
absolute non-intervention lies altogether out of the field of dis- 
cussion. On the other hand, any attempt at conquest or par- 
tition, so long as the empire holds so well together as it does, is 
out of the question ; and as each Treaty Power possesses rights 
extending nominally to every part of China, which would be 
infringed if any of the Powers took forcible possession of any 
section of it, these Treaties are in reality the best guarantee for 
the maintenance of the integrity of China, so far as foreigners 
are concerned. There is much debateable ground lying between 
the two canons of policy that we have stated above, but we 
cannot find space to dwell upon the discussion. Deeply con- 
vinced, however, of the importance of non-intervention when the 
circumstances clearly admit of such a course, we are of opinion 
that the true policy of Great Britain lies in the minimum of 
intervention consistent with the faithful observance of Treaty 
provisions. To do more than this would be to lead us to enter 
into positive undertakings with other Powers, which would be 
fraught with such danger to our interests and our reputation 
as to cause not only the British public, but British residents in 
China to cry out against it. 

What, then, is this minimum of intervention which will enable 
us to avoid political combinations which would be prejudicial to 
foreign interests and disastrous to the Chinese? The experience 
of the last ten years demonstrates that no elaborate scheme is 
necessary 1o meet the exigencies of the situation, and the com- 
parative success which was witnessed up till the last two years 
is the best proof that no fundamental change of policy is neces- 
sary. We must treat the Chinese as a semi-civilized people, 
totally wanting in the capacity to comprehend the exactness and 
strictness of the fiscal systems of the West, corrupt and rapacious 
in their administration, and unable to rise to a proper conception 
of their Treaty obligations. It is unfortunate that there should 
be nations of such low organization on the earth, but when we 
are dealing with such we are bound to proceed upon the basis of 
their mental, moral, and political inferiority. Experience teaches 
us to expect that the Chinese will evade to a greater or less 
extent the fulfilment of Treaty stipulations, and impose un- 
authorized fiscal'exactions on our trade. They have never incor- 
porated even the existence of foreign commerce into their legal 
system, as the following passage abundantly proves :— 

“The export of pulse to foreign countries, then agreed to, was as 
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much against the Penal Code as that of grain, but so little importance 
is attached by the Chinese Government to preserving conformity be- 
tween the code and the changes that are equivalent to new commercial 
laws, introduced by the Treaties, that none of these changes have been 
noticed in the code, the latest edition of which (dated 1868) repeats 
not only the prohibitions of the export of peas and of iron and copper, 
of trade in opium, and of emigration, but also the law forbidding 
intercourse with foreigners; while the only form in which it sanctions 
trade in tea is in the permission to licensed merchants to barter it for 
horses with the tribes dwelling on the west of the empire.”’* 

We must guard, however, against being misunderstood. Even 
during the first eight years of the last decade there was suffi- 
cient inertness in the policy of the British Government to cause 
numerous grounds of offence and positive wrong to remain: un- 
redressed. The Chinese must be made to feel that they can 
only purchase immunity from exceptional interference by the 
most scrupulous fulfilment of the Treaty. Hitherto frequent 
immunity has given encouragement to evasion, and led to laxity 
of conduct on the part of the provincial officials. But if we 
insist on the faithful observance of Treaty provisions, it will have 
an important political effect on the Chinese. It is perfectly well 
known that the great body of the Peking officials are hostile 
to foreigners, and that Prince Kung and Wen-hsiang contend 
with difficulty against the unfriendly clamours of their ignorant 
and prejudiced fellow-mandarins. Now the British Government, 
pursuing a policy based on a theory and not on the facts, 
generously concluded that the greatest forbearance ought to be 
shown to the Chinese ; and the natural result of this course has 
been to weaken the hands of those high officials favourable to 
foreigners, and to strengthen those of our enemies. And the 
reasor of this is obvious. The officials who oppose us belong to 
the old Tory type, and can only comprehend their own immense 
super‘ority and that of their country; so that for the Foreign 
Powers to be lenient and submissive to them is to confirm their 
idea of our insignificance and their importance, of our weakness 
and their strength. So long as our Minister assumes the attitude 
of being prepared to enforce his Treaty rights, Prince Kung and 
Wen-hsiang are able to point their hostile colleagues to the fact 
that the Minister refuses to be “soothed,” and thus they are 
able to maintain their friendly position by showing the danger 
of refusing reasonable redress. On the other hand, if our Mi- 
nister is careless of his office, and not exacting in the matter of 





* Extract from a valuable series of official letters to Mr. Hart, entitled 
“ Suggestions for the Revision of the Chinese Customs Tariff and Trade Re- 
gulations,” by T. Dick, Commissioner of Customs at Shanghai, printed in 
Appendix to Reports on Trade for 1869. 
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Treaty rights, the hostile officials naturally demand of Prince 
Kung why they should exhibit towards the foreign Ministers 
deference and submission which are unnecessary because the 
latter are not prepared to proceed to extremities. If therefore 
we would strengthen the hands of those least unfavourable 
to foreign intercourse, we must bring home to the unfriendly 
mandarins at the capital the imperative conviction that 
no trifling or evasion will be permitted. This important 
point being secured, the effect of vigorous insistence on our 
rights will be to temper and modify in some measure the views 
of the whole provincial official hierarchy, who are more or less 
directly in relations ‘with their stubborn and hostile leaders in 
the metropolis. To withhold this pressure from the Foreign 
Board is to place our position in China at the mercy of inimical 
officials, and to render untenable the attitude of the two or three 
Chinese at Peking who in some degree understand the bearings 
of their foreign relations. 

In order, however, that the management of all exceptional 
matters affecting British interests may as far as possible be con- 
centrated in the hands of the Minister, it is indispensable that 
Peking should be placed in telegraphic communication with the 
open ports ; and in order that the British Government may be 
able to give prompt authorization to exceptional measures for 
obtaining redress, Peking should be in telegraphic communica- 
tion with London. With telegraphic lines approaching com- 
pletion from Shanghai to Europe both by India and by Siberia, 
all that remains is to insist upon the Chinese granting permission 
to connect Peking with Shanghai, and then the chain will be 
complete that is necessary to bring our Government face to face 
with complications in China, hour by hour if necessary. With 
a vigorous policy which insists upon the inviolability of our Treaty 
rights, and which tends towards the development of improved 
commercial relations and ampler foreign intercourse ; and with 
the telegraph from Peking round the seaboard of China to 
Europe, we should have within our reach the conditions of a 
much more satisfactory policy than has hitherto been possible. 





Art. VII.—Sre. Bevve. 


[ 1s a somewhat rare thing for a man who has devoted a long 

life to literature to leave behind him the record of a steady 
uninterrupted advance towards the perfection of his powers, and 
towards ideal excellence in his works. Many begin well who do 
not end well, or whose ending does not redeem the promise of 
their early days, Some men are spoilt by flattery, by the over- 
success of their first efforts; others, through want of success, 
never develop their highest capabilities. Some men sacrifice the 
excellence they might attain in one field of labour to the vain 
ambition of distinguishing themselves in several. Some fall into 
self-worship and affectation. Some seem to be shut in a narrow 
circle of 2 in their mental horizon never enlarges, and what 
they produce after a certain date is but a repetition, feebler and 
feebler every time, of what they have done before. Some show 
a brilliant talent for mapping out schemes of work, but fail 
in application and industry, and leave behind them nothing but 
unfinished sketches and unrealized designs, Some men have 


splendid gifts, but they lack that balance of mind, that control- 
ling common sense, which alone can give unity and purpose to a 
life: we look back on their careers, and in spite of some 
signal triumphs, find them broken and unsatisfying. 

Of the eminent writer whose name we have placed at the 
head of this article, it may be said with truth that his whole life 
was a progress ; not one backward oe did he ever take, scarcely 


even one step aside from the natural path of his talent. For 
many years before his death M. Ste. Beuve was almost univer- 
sally recognised as the first literary critic of the age. His ascent 
to this position was very gradual: he did not spring into it at 
once by sheer force of genius, but worked his way up to it by 
dint of patient conscientious labour. Forty years ago, at the 
outset of his career, he was known as the author of some graceful 
and pleasing poems, and as a contributor to a salcianted Uhm 
journal of the period, Le Globe ; but the position which he held 
at that time among the rising lights of the literary firmament, 
the Hugos, the Merimées, the Ampdres, and the Remusats, 
appears to have been quite a secondary one. Fifteen years later 
his fame as a critic and a writer had greatly increased, but his 
faculties had not yet attained their highest development. He 
had given abundant proof of delicate taste, sound judgment, and 
great intellectual subtlety ; but he had yet to furnish examples 
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of a criticism so keen, so sure, and so impartial, as to seem almost 
a kind of divination. This was the stage which still lay before 
him, and which occupied, we may say, without pretending to 
draw a sharp line where none can be drawn, the last twenty 
years of his life. 


The biography of M. Ste. Beuve has never—so far as we are 
aware—been given to the world in any great detail. The follow- 
ing facts, however, drawn from a variety of sources, may, perhaps, 
serve to give a connected idea of his career. He was lo at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, on the 28rd of December, 1804. His father 
held at that town the office of “Contréleur principal des droits 
réunis,” and is said to have been a man of some literary taste. 
He died, however, six weeks before the birth of his son ; and 
the future poet and critic was left entirely to the care of his 
mother es an aunt, a sister of his father’s. Both these ladies 
were fervent Catholics ; and a satirical biographer, De Mirecourt, 
asserts that they tried to make a perfect little seraph, after the 
Catholic fashion, of their youthful charge. Whatever efforts they 
may have made in this direction were not permanently success- 
ful, for Ste. Beuve himself tells us that he began life as a pro- 
nounced adherent of the most advanced form of eighteenth- 
century philosophy. “ La,” he says emphatically, “est mon fonds 
véritable.” His mother is spoken of as a woman of very supe- 
rior mind : she was of English origin, and her son was indebted 
to her for an early introduction to the English language and 
literature. At the age of fourteen he was sent to Paris, and 
there attended the Collége Charlemagne and the Collége Louis 
le Grand, and at both institutions carried off high Tensei 
After going through the usual academical course he entered 
upon the study of medicine, and obtained after a time the posi- 
tion of exlerne at the Hdpital St. Louis. Literature, however, 
was already his favourite pursuit ; it was that for which he felt 
the greatest natural aptitude; and one day when he was about 
twenty-one years of age he carried an article he had written on 
some literary subject to Dubois, the editor of the Globe. Dubois 
recognised at once the talent of the writer, and engaged his 
services for the paper. This was sufficient encouragement for 
Ste. Beuve; he threw up his situation at the hospital, and 
resolved to devote himself to literature. The decision was doubt- 
less a wise one, for with such decided leanings towards literature 
as he possessed, it would have been extremely difficult for him 
to have given an undivided attention to any other pursuit. 

The Globe, at the time we speak of, had the most powerful 
literary support of any journal in France. In addition to writers 
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of established fame, like Jouffroy and Cousin, it numbered 
among its contributors several of the most brilliant among the 
rising “talents” of the day. It was, in fact, in a greater degree 
than any other journal of the period, the organ of that powerful 
intellectual movement which marked the last years of the 
Restoration; and which seemed at the time to be ushering in a 
new era in French literature and French thought. Goethe, in his 
“ Conversations with Eckermann,” mentions the Globe in terms 
of high approval. He is so impressed with the freshness and 
originality of its articles that he is almost disposed to recall the 
somewhat sweeping condemnations of French thought which he 
had on many previous occasions pronounced. France, he said, 
was beginning to feel the influence of German ideas; and her 
literature was undergoing a change, the nature and extent of 
which would only be clearly manifest in twenty years. The 
twenty years have passed, and twenty or twenty-five more have 
been added to them, but it is impossible to say that there has 
been any striking fulfilment of this prophecy. France upon the 
whole is doing her part fairly in the present day to advance the 
boundaries of human thought and knowledge; she has many 
very industrious and able writers; but the general tone of her 
literature is as essentially and peculiarly French as it was in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century. German philosophy has 
undoubtedly been more studied in France during the last forty 
years than it had ever been before. Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and 
Schelling, have all been translated into French ; and a few writers 
like Taine and Vacherst seem to borrow largely from German 
sources. Still it is impossible to say that French literature has 
in any noticeable degree taken the German stamp, or undergone 
any change which can be traced directly to German influence. 
Nevertheless, the movement which attracted Goethe’s attention 
was really a powerful one, and did much to stimulate the whole 
intellectual life of the French nation. 

The first serious literary work of Ste. Beuve, his “'Tableau his- 
torique et critique de la Poésie Francaise et du Thédtre Frangais 
au XVI° Siécle,” published in 1828, was a direct product of the 
movement to which we have referred, and of the controversies 
to which it gave rise. The central figure of this history was the 
poet Ronsard ; and when, in 1855, a new and elaborate edition 
of Ronsard’s poems was published by M. Prosper Blanchemin, 
Ste. Beuve was naturally very much pleased at this evidence of 
the increased interest felt in a writer, whom he had laboured in 
his younger days to rescue from the almost entire oblivion into 
which he had fallen. The occasion was a favourable one for 
reviewing the circumstances under which his own work had been 
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produced, and pointing out the purpose it was intended to serve ; 
he therefore returned once more to his old theme, casting back 
a glance, as he did so, upon the bright days of eager study and 
honourable emulation which marked the outset of his career. 


“Let us go back,” he says, “to the year 1827, when a critical 
curlosity was at work in all directions, studying, not for the sake of 
study nor through a mere impartial love of truth, but with a view to 
conquest and appropriation and an honourable eagerness to acquire 
something which might turn to the advantage of art, and, if possible, 
of modern literary production. At the same time a youthful band of 
poets were searching everywhere for new channels of expression. M. 
de Lamartine had from the very first opened up a copious fountain of 
elevated sentiments, which overflowed in a broad smooth stream of 
harmony. Others pursued laboriously what they were destined at 
some future day to attain, now scaling, as it were, the mountain 
heights, now tracking the windings of the valleys. The most impor- 
tant, of these poets—those for whom the future had most in reversion 
—attached themselves to that order of ideas and feelings which had 
been inaugurated in the beginning of the century by M. de Chateau- 
briand, and the revival of which had been promoted by the Restora- 
tion. As regarded poetic form they were fond of ranging themselves 
under the banner of André Chenier; not that they tried to imitate 
him directly, but simply because they sought to impart to their works 
that newness and freshness of life, that pure Greek beauty, that liveli- 
ness and grace which so happily distinguished his. .... Every one 
then, at the time I speak of, was bent upon obtaining his initiation 
into the art of poetry under some master or other. One found in the 
poetry of Byron the type most suited to his peculiar genius and capa- 
bilities ; another in that of Shakspeare, another in that of Dante; it 
was enough for each to grasp some single point or characteristic: 
imagination, working upon this hint, supplied the rest. And all these 
separate individual efforts became parts of one great movement, 
through the noble ardour and emulation which possessed all minds in 
common. One thing was very clear to all who attempted to write 
verse at this period, especially lyric verse, and that was that the 
poetic springs of the eighteenth century (springs which had always been 
made too common, and which had never been very pure or very copi- 
ous), were dried up and exhausted, and that to obtain the baptism 
they were in need of they must have recourse to other waters. It 
was not ideas they were in want of; these they had in themselves ; 
it was methods of expression ; it was colouring; it was style. 

“Well, during these same years, as I was studying for my own 
part, and from a critical point of view, the French literature of the 
sixteenth century, I was soon led to perceive a certain resemblance be- 
tween what had been attempted in that age and what was desired in 
our own. At that grand epoch of the Renaissance a painful sense of 
the poverty of their national literature was brought home to the minds 
of our countrymen. In comparison with the noble works of antiquity 
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which they had been studying, French poetry, though not wanting in 
naturalness or elegance, seemed greatly deficient in elevation ; it was 
resolved therefore to try and overcome this disadvantage and give to 
the national muse a tone and character suited to grave and heroic 
themes. The attempt, as I thought, had miscarried, and yet the 
failure was not total; for amid the confused mass of forgotten poetry 
belonging to that period, it was still possible to select at a glance and 
restore to popularity a certain number of pieces full of life and origi- 
nality, correct and yet varied in rhythm, charming in colour, novel in 
expression, and yet thoroughly French.”’* 


In his own day, Ste. Beuve goes on to say, a youthful genera- 
tion of poets was again labouring to raise the tone of French 
lyric poetry, and at the same time to widen its range, and that 
the object he had in view in writing his history was to remind 
those who were giving way to astonishment and irritation at 
what they regarded as unheard of innovations, that a similar 
attempt had been made in a former age and upon the whole with 
very good results, His object was not to recommend an imita- 
tion of the sixteenth-century poets either as to their style or 
their turn of thought, but simply to bring forward, at an oppor- 
tune moment, a few precedents which might serve to justify the 
course upon which his friends were entering. The “Tableau 
historique et critique” was well received, and gave its author at 
once a respectable position in the world of letters. M. Vitet, of 
the French Academy, said not very long ago, in an article in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, that, in this youthful work, Ste. Beuve 
showed himself “a consummate critic, by vocation at least, if 
not by experience.” A second edition of it was published in 
1843; the work, however, is now little read, the much more 
minute and exhaustive studies which have since been devoted 
to the sixteenth century, having greatly diminished its relative 
value as a guide to the literature of the period. 

Although, aswe have just seen, Ste. Beuve’s first published work 
was one of literary history and criticism, he was known at the 
date of its appearance (1828) rather as a poet than as a critic. 
It was not, however, until the following year (March, 1829) that 
his first volume of poems made its appearance. It bore the title 
of “Poésies de Joseph Delorme.” The poetry of Ste. Beuve 
has, we confess, never arrested our attention, and yet all contem- 
porary accounts agree in saying that the “ Poésies,” and the 
volume which made its appearance in the year following, under 
the title of “ Les Consolations,” produced a very favourable im- 
pression in Paris of the author’s poetical powers. Armand 
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Carrel spoke of “Les Consolations” in particular as evincing 
“un esprit délicat et naturellement juste ;” and Gustave Planche, 
who was not given to saying smooth things, recognised in both 
volumes, “la verité des tableaux et des pensées,” united to an 
admirable clearness and transparency of style. It requires some- 
thing more, however, than delicacy of taste and justness of per- 
ception to make enduring poetry. Ste. Beuve’s weakness was 
on the side of imagination ; his poetry was deficient in warmth 
and colour ; it had a fatal tendency to degenerate into prose, and 
this tendency manifested itself very clearly in the “ Pensées 
d’Aotit,” which made their appearance in 1837. This was the 
last collection of verses which Ste. Beuve ever published. Gustave 
Planche complains, and justly, of a want of simplicity in these 
poems, arising chiefly from an over-refinement of thought. “A 
force de multiplier les nuances,” he says, “M. Ste. Beuve abolit 
la couleur; il procéde toujours par des demi-teintes, et l’cil, 
faute de rencontrer un ton franc, ne sait ou s’arréter.” Criticism, 
and not poetry, was his vocation, and from this date we see him 
pursuing criticism with an undivided aim. 

We must now, however, go back a few years. The Revolution 
of 1830 brought about an entire change in the management of 
the Globe newspaper. The circle of its contributors was broken 
up; each took his own path; some became supporters of the 
new dynasty, some opposed it in the interest of the old régime, 
and others in the name of Republicanism. The paper itself 
passed into the hands of the Saint Simonians ; and after a time 
Ste. Beuve was asked to write for it again, and did so, though 
without professing himself a convert to its peculiar principles. 
His connexion with it, however, under its new management, 
was of brief duration. We soon find him engaged upon the 
National in conjunction with Armand Carrel. Carrel, after the 
Revolution, had begun by giving a measured support to the new 
Government, but, little by little, he changed his ground until we 
find him the most ardent champion of Republicanism in France. 
To be associated with such a man was enough to stamp Ste. 
Beuve as also a Republican ; when, therefore, a Republic was 
established, and, instead of hailing its advent, he took no pains 
to conceal the aversion with which it inspired him, he naturally 
incurred considerable odium among all the friends of the new 
Government. Upon the establishment of the second Empire he 
became still more unpopular with the same party, through the 
favour with which he was evidently regarded by the Imperial 
authorities. The truth was, that the Empire seemed to promise 
peace, and Ste. Beuve, who had no very lively faith in the bene- 
fits of parliamentary jangling, was quite disposed to accept the 
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Empire and make the best of it. His enemies made altogether 
too much of his connexion with the National. Ina general 
way, no doubt, he had a leaning towards liberal opinions; but 
he was not a man of strong political convictions, and he certainly 
never had any theories of his own, whatever his gallant and ill- 
fated chief may have had, to which he attached sufficient impor- 
tance to wish to put them into practice. 

In the year 1831 the first number of the Revue des Deua 
Mondes appeared at Paris. It contained an article from the pen 
of Ste. Beuve, a notice of his unfortunate friend, George Farcy, 
who had perished in the Revolution of July. In this article we 
observe very many of the characteristics of his later writings. 
There is the same delicacy of expression, the same finesse, the 
harmonious rhythm, with, however, an observable tendency to 
rhetoric. One thing which we notice in this early essay is a 
certain warmth of moral sentiment, a certain expansion of soul, 
which is far from diminishing the charm of his writing. In his 
later works we look in vain asa general thing for anything which 
may reveal the man to us, that is, the man in his emotional 
nature; for determining his intellectual character there are 
hints and materials enough. The connexion which Ste. Beuve 
thus formed with the Revue des Deux Mondes was maintained 
for many years. Up to the year 1846 (we are not quite certain 
about the date) he was a frequent contributor to its pages. It 
was there that nearly the whole series of his “ Portraits Litté- 
raires” and “ Portraits des Contemporains” appeared, a series 
which made his name famous throughout the literary world of 
France, and won him, in the year 1845, a place in the French 
Academy. The seat which he was elected ‘to fill was that left 
vacant by the death of Casimir Delavigne. The address which 
he delivered on that occasion, in honour of his predecessor, was 
marked, as Hippolyte Regault tells us, and as we can well be- 
lieve, by the union of extreme delicacy and tenderness with rare 
critical sagacity. 

In the year 1834 Ste. Beuve published his one novel,“ Volupté.” 
The title is not particularly pleasing, nor is the work one on 
which the author’s friends would care to rest his fame. One 
testimony in its favour, however, comes from an unexpected 
quarter: Eugénie de Guerin speaks in her journal of having read it 


with great interest, and found in it “charming details, delicious’ 


miniatures, and heart truths.”"* She says, too, that she had been 
led to read it by hearing that it had been the means of convert- 
ing a friend of her brother’s and sending him into a seminary. 
In 1837 Ste. Beuve began a work, which occupied him at 





* “Journal,” p. 305, English Translation. 
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intervals for twenty-three years, his “ History of Port Royal.” Of 
this we cannot speak at any length. It has been universally 
recognised, however, as a solid, valuable, and in every way 
faithfully executed piece of historical writing. It consists of 
five large octavo volumes, with a sixth volume as index. A new 
edition of the whole work was published a few years ago. 

We have already spoken of the strong aversion which Ste. 
Beuve experienced towards Republicanism the moment the course 
of events brought him face to face with it. So disagreeable did 
he find it to remain in Paris at the time, that he accepted an 
invitation to go and deliver a course of lectures before the Uni- 
versity of Liege. After fulfilling his first engagement, which 
was to lecture before the University on the general history 
of French literature from the earliest times, he undertook a 
second and more public course, choosing as his subject, “Cha- 
teaubriand and his Contemporaries.” Up to this time he had 
always treated Chateaubriand with great respect and considera- 
tion, out of deference, as he himself confesses, to an “amiable 
influence” which watched over the old veteran’s reputation with 
the most loving and jealous vigilance. The “amiable influence” 
was now, however, removed, as also was the object of its long 
solicitude, and Ste. Beuve, who had many things to say which 
he had never been at liberty to say before, relieved his mind in 
these lectures in a way which took the world somewhat by sur- 
prise. There were many who cried out against his conduct and 
called it by very ugly names, but the lecturer survived their 
attacks ; it was the truth he had uttered at last, and as it is 
truth, in the long run, that the world wants, he was forgiven so 
far as Chateaubriand was concerned before many years were 
over. In 1850 he returned to Paris, and immediately began to 
write in the Constitutionnel that inimitable series of essays 
known as the “ Causeries du Lundi.” In these he discourses of 
literary persons past and present in a style easy and familiar, 
but full of grace and fascination. He has dropped entirely those 
circumlocutions and affectations which occasionally used to spoil 
his earlier writings and almost justify the epithet “ténébreux” 
applied tothem by De Mirecourt. In point of literary execution 
and critical power the Causeries have challenged the admiration 
of all competent judges. There is nothing equal to them, in 
their line, in any language. At the same time it must be con- 
fessed that some of these essays are not written in a very com- 
mendable spirit ; there is a want of generosity in some and an 
undue bitterness of language in others. No man could be more 
tender, more considerate, or more sympathetic than Ste. Beuve ; 
no man could take a broader ora more genial view of things than 
he could and did when he chose or when he was in the humour ; 
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but unhappily he was not always in the humour, and there are 
pages of his which no one can read without pain. These, however, 
are exceptional ; his criticism for the most part is kindly and 
respectful in tone as well as honourably impartial. A writer in 
this Review indeed not many months ago spoke of him as “the 
keenest and kindliest critic of the age.” That he was the 
keenest may probably be admitted without question; and any 
one who had only read a certain number of his essays might 
also conclude he was the kindliest ; but surely it would be hard 
to maintain the propriety of the latter epithet in view of such 
essays as that on Lamartine in the first volume of the Causeries, 
and of his remarks upon Gustave Planche @ propos of Horace 
Vernet, in the fifth volume of the “ Nouveaux Lundis,”* not to 
mention any other examples. ; ' 

In illustration of the political course putsued by our author 
we may mention an article which he wrote for the Constitu- 
tionnel in August, 1852, entitled “ Les Regrets.”+ In it he under- 
took to point out to all the disappointed politicians, Monarchists 
and Republicans, with whom Paris was crowded at the time, 
how futile were their repinings after a vanished order of things, 
hinting at the same time in very plain terms that it was not 


all pure zeal for the national good which prompted their sullen . 


hostility to the Government of the day. The thing was done 
with wonderful cleverness, and it created a great sensation at the 
time. Nothing could be finer than its irony, and nothing, at 
first sight at least, more just or natural than most of the reason- 
ing. There was an air of provoking plausibility about it which 
did anything but soothe the troubled. spirits to whom it was 
addressed. The style was Ste. Beuve’s best—easy, natural, 
graceful, and wonderfully adroit. We cannot forbear citing one 
or two passages. He begins by saying that there is a serious 
evil abroad in society.and then goes on to describe it, “Le 
danger aujourd’hui,” he says, “ pour quantité d’esprits distingués, 
atteints dans leurs habitudes, dans leur symbole politique, et qui 
ont 4 se plaindre des choses, serait de se fixer dans une disposition 
habituelle de rancune, d’hostilité sans grandeur, de jugement 
ironique et satirique: il en resulterait une altération 4 la longue 
dans le fond méme de leur esprit et de leur jugement.” Many 
men, he goes-on to say, after some crisis or revolution has thrown 
them out of their accustomed sphere, seem to take no further 
note of the progress of events, refuse to recognise facts, and live 
in a kind of shadowy unreal world of their own. “Tachons,” 
he says, “méme quand nous ne prendrions aucun plaisir au 





* See p. 67. 
+ Reprinted in vol. vi. of the ‘Causeries du Lundi.” 
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temps que passe de remonter notre montre tous les soirs et de 
la tenir &Uhewre ; c'est une habitude excellente pour l’esprit.” 
He cites Madame de Staél, who says, “Il est inutile de se facher 
contre les choses, car cela ne leur fait rien du tout.” This is all 
very well, but it leaves quite unsettled the question at what 
point resistance to a thing which is recognised or believed to be 
evil ought to stop. “Je crois bien,” he continues, “ne pas trop 
différer en cela de la société de mon temps: je sais gré 4 tout 
gouvernement qui me procure l’ordre et les garanties de la 
civilisation, le libre développement de mes facultés par le travail ; 
je le remercie et suis prét, pour mon humble part, de l’appuyer.” 
Here is rather a malicious thrust: “Je ne puis, pour mon 
compte avoir grande pitié des gens auaxquelles il nest arrivé 
dautre malheur que de ne me plus gouverner.” Here is a 
counsel which in its general application is most excellent: 
“N’ayons point un intérét d’amour propre et de métier 4 ce que 
la soeiété aille mal, 4 ce que toutes les fautes se commettent. 
Malheur & qui vit longtemps en espérant les fautes d’autrui! I] 


_commet ljui-méme la plus grande, et il est puni dans la droiture 


et l’étendue de son intelligence.” -His concluding “observation 
too is undeniably sound: “ De toutes les dispositions de l’esprit, 


‘Tironie est la moins intelligente. De toutes les passions le dépit 


est la plus petite, et de tout temps-c’a été la plus grande des 
passions frangaises.” 

Our readers can judge sufficiently from the above extracts of 
the tone and drift of this celebrated article, and if they would 
read perhaps the ablest.of the replies it called forth, they may 
turn to the article entitled “La Critique expérimentale dans les 
CEuvres de M. Ste. Beuve,” in the “Etudes Historiques et Litté- 
raires” of M. Cuvillier Fleury.* 

It does not concern us at present to enter into the contro- 
versy,.or to state our own view of the case. What we have to 
do is to exhibit the views of our author; and in this matter we 
have allowed him to speak for himself. “Les Regrets” was so 
well thought of by the Imperial authorities, that it was copied 
into the official journal of the Empire, the Monitewr ; and it was 
shortly after this, if we mistake not, that Ste. Beuve received his 
unfortunate appointment as professor of Latin poetry at the Col- 
lége de France. He never made but one attempt to discharge 
the duties of his professorship; the students who, as a body, 
were strongly hostile to the Empire, and looked upon him as one 
who had betrayed his political principles, fairly hissed him from 
the hall. Five years later, he received the appointment of 
Maitre des Conférences at the Ecole Normale, and held it for 





* Vol. ii. p. 223, originally published in the Journal des Débais. 
[Vol. XCV. No. CLXXXVIII.]—New Seriks, Vol. XXXIX. No, Il. HH 
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four years, discontinuing for the time his regular literary labours. 
Upon resigning his appointment in 1861, he began a new series 
of critical essays in the style of his Causeries, giving it the dis- 
tinctive title of “ Nouveaux Lundis.” The “Nouveaux Lundis” 
were all contributed to the Constitutionnel ; the “Causeries 
du Lundi” were begun in the Constitutionnel, but during the 
last two or three years of their continuance they were published 
in the Moniteur. 

In the year 1865, Ste. Beuve was given a place in the Senate. 
This was the first reward of any consequence (in spite of the 
sneers of his enemies), which he received from the Government. 
His previous academical appointments were matters of very slight 
account to a man of his literary standing. His conduct in the 
Senate was marked by considerable independence of Imperial 
influence. On the subject of religious liberty, in the very broadest 
sense of the term, he never flinched for a moment from the views 
he had always held and expressed. During the last year of his 
life his dissent from the religious policy of the Government led 
him to take up his position among the opponents of the Imperial 
régime ; and the congratulations he received on taking this step 
showed how highly his sympathy and support were valued by the 
Liberals: he seemed to become at once one of the most popular 
men of the day. His career at this time, however, was very 
nearly run. For years he had been suffering from a most dis- 
tressing disease, which left little or no hope that his health would 
ever be restored. He knew some time before he died that the 
hand of death was upon him. He met his end, however, with 
the greatest calmness and resignation, continuing his literary 
labours whenever the intervals of suffering permitted it, up to 
within a fortnight of his death. He expired under a most pain- 
ful surgical operation, which was attempted in the vain hope of 
prolonging his life, on the 13th October, 1869. Like his friends, 
Armand Carrel and Lamennais, he had given strict orders that 
there should be no ‘religious ceremonies in connexion with his 
burial. He had also requested that there should be no official 
demonstrations of any kind at his funeral; those who wished to 
‘vilow him to the grave might do so as private individuals, but 
he wished for no ceremonious attendance on the occasion. The 
funeral was probably the largest which had been seen in Paris 
since the death of Béranger. “Adieu, Ste. Beuve!” were the 
only words spoken over his grave. 


The career which we have thus attempted briefly to sketch 
cannot be said to have been an eventful one. There is nothing 
in it to account for the deep and altogether unusual interest 
which so many feel in the man of whom, at his grave, so simple 
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a farewell was taken. That interest has its origin entirely in the 
extraordinary influence which his writings obtain over all who 
approach them with any degree of sympathy. No one who takes 
any delight in criticism can be indifferent ‘to the author of the 
Causeries. Some may not admire him in all respects—we 
make our own reserves in the homage we pay to his genius— 
but all will be interested in him, all will feel that in their inter- 
course with him they have come into contact with a mind of 
great originality and power, and one of the most strongly marked 
individualities that the history of literature has ever made known. 
The interest felt in the man is perhaps heightened by the fact 
that every one feels that his character is one of the hardest to 
define ; we see now and then into the secrets of his art ; we form 
our own conception, more or less adequate, of his general critical 
and literary method ; but the man in his own essential charac- 
teristics seems to escape us. Yet we cannot bear that he should 
escape us; we fly in pursuit ; we feel that we must understand 
this man whose works have such a fascination for us, and who 
himself seems to understand us so well. We set out formulas 
for him like traps, but he is too wary to be caught in any of 
them ; we bring analysis to bear, but the thing we wished to 
analyse is vanished ; we return to his books in order to fix our 
impressions ; our impressions are impressions of an infinite skill, 
tact, delicacy, and penetration ; but the human sympathies of all 
these qualities, alas, is still lacking. Let us, however, proceed 
on our way and endeavour in the first place to form some idea 
of his leading characteristics as a critic and a writer. 

The first thing that strikes us when we look into his works is, 
that criticism with him is not a mere thing of rules and prece- 
dents, but, so to speak, a living science. In one of the Thoughts 
appended to his volume of “Derniers Portraits Littéraires,” he 
says, “There is a better field than ever for judgments that are 
the expression of a true taste, but the time is past for pro- 
nouncing decisions in the mere name of literary tradition.” He 
claimed for criticism the most perfect freedom from all Jaws and 
standards but its own. He wished literature to be treated like 
any other field of inquiry, and to be studied independently for | 
the sake of the results it was adapted to yield. Studied in this 
way, he believed it would be found fruitful of instruction, and 
would bring its own contribution to the general sum of defini- 
tively acquired truths ; but studied with any foreign aim or pur- 
pose, or in subordination to preconceived ideas, or pre-established 
authority of any kind, he could see no advantage that could pos- 
sibly flow from it; but, on the contrary, nothing but error and 
delusion, more or less wilful and self-imposed. He aimed at 
keeping his mind free from all bias and from — influence 
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which could interfere with the distinctness and truthfulness of 
its impressions. He was jealous over himself in this respect with 
an almost morbid jealousy. He knew what a powerful influence 
a man’s social ties, for example, generally had over his judgment, 
and he therefore cultivated no intimacy, at least during the latter 
half of his career, which could impose any restraints upon his 
freedom. More than one of his early friendships, it is painful to 
have to record, were sacrificed to the demands of his criticism. 
But not only was he jealous of the influences which society 
throws around the man of letters: but he was equally jealous of 
the prepossessions, the settled modes of thought, the secret 
leanings this way or that way which haunt every man like his 
shadow, and, as it were, make his opinions for him in advance. 
He did not expect to shake himself altogether clear of these, but 
he was always on the watch for them, and trying to estimate the 
measure in which, if we may so express ourselves, they deflected 
his judgment from the point of absolute impartiality and truth. 
He had a great aversion to all systems of thought and all formal 
philosophies ; they seemed to him just so many prison-houses of 
the human spirit. He wished, for his own part, to retain his 
mobility and flexibility of mind to the last, to remain always 
accessible to new ideas and influences. Can we imagine a stream 
conscious of life and motion, and dreading the icy touch of winter 
which will check its current and consign it to a death-like torpor ? 
Some such fancy may supply us with an illustration of Ste. 
Beuve’s peculiar mental constitution: the torpor he dreaded, 
however, was the torpor of custom, of prejudice, of self-interest ; 
he rebelled against the fate which seems to make the minds of 
men grow rigid with their bodies; he refused to part with his 
intellectual youth, and when we read the works produced in the 
latter years of his life we feel as if in this struggle he had almost 
conquered nature. 

One consequence of the effort which Ste. Beuve made to 
pursue criticism in a scientific spirit, is that of all critics he is 
the least dogmatic. He is indeed less a judge than an inquirer 
who tells us of his discoveries, and invites us to verify them for 
ourselves. Connected too with the scientific turn of his mind 
is the importance he assigns to biographical details. He appa- 
rently found it impossible to separate the author from his work, 
or to form any distinct or satisfactory idea of either apart from 
the other. All his essays therefore were in a greater or less 
degree studies of character as well as studies of literature. Read 
what he has written on Chateaubriand, Lamennais, or Béranger, 
and you know, not only what they wrote and how they wrote, 
but what they were themselves morally and intellectually. In 
a couple of papers on the first of these writers, published in the 
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third volume of the “ Nouveaux Lundis,” he enters upon an 
explanation of his method, in answer to certain objections. We 
cannot do better than reproduce the main points of what he has 
there given as a statement of his critical principles. 


“T have often,” he says, “ heard the charge brought against modern 
criticism, and against mine in particular, of having no theory, but 
dealing with subjects altogether in their historical or biographical 
aspects. Those who are most disposed to look upon me with favour 
are kind enough to say that I have a good deal of natural taste, but 
no fixed set of principles. I have a method however, one that I fol- 
lowed before I had reduced it to theory, but which practice brought 
gradually into distinctness before my mind, while it also increased my 
confidence in its efficacy.” 


This method seems to him so natural, and indeed so obvious, 
that he never sought to make either a secret or a discovery of it. 
Yet simple as it is, it has been constantly misrepresented by his 
adversaries, who persist in branding him as the most sceptical 
and undecided of critics—as, in fact, a mere trifler. 


“ Literature,” he proceeds to say, “the act of literary production, 
has never seemed to mea thing apart from, or at least which it is 
possible entirely to separate from, the rest of the man and his whole 
organization. I may like or dislike a work, but it is very difficult for 
me to judge it unless I have some acquaintance with the writer him- 
self; 1 should be inclined for my own part to say, As is the tree so is 
the fruit. The study of literature thus leads me quite naturally to 
the study of character..... 

“Supposing then we are called on to study a man of superior intel- 
lect or one who has earned a measure of distinction by his works, 
one, let us say, who is worth the trouble of understanding thoroughly, 
how are we to set about our task if we wish to omit nothing which 
is essential or important, if our aim is to rise above the judgments of 
the old traditional schools, and to be as little imposed upon as pos- 
sible by phrases and fine conventional sentiments, if, in fact, truth is 
as much our object as it would be in a strictly scientific investigation ? 

“It is very useful, in the first place, to begin at the beginning, and 
when we have it in our power, to take into account the birthplace of 
our author, and the race to which he belongs. If we knew the race 
thoroughly, in its physiological character and historical development, 
a great deal of light would be thrown upon the secret and essential 
quality of the minds formed by it; but for the most part the know- 
ledge we should desire to obtain upon these points eludes our research. 
Whenever it is at all within our reach there is great advantage in 
giving it due consideration. 

“We recognise and, as it were, recover the superior man beyond all 
doubt in his parents, and especially in his mother, his most direct and 
certain parent ; we find him also in his sisters, in his brothers, even in 
his children. We discover in these relatives some essential lineaments 
of character, which in the great individual himself are often masked 
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through extreme concentration or too intimate union with other 
qualities ; the elements of the man are exhibited in his kindred with 
less concealment and less disguise; we profit by an analysis which 
nature alone has been at the pains df making. Here, however, we 
tread upon delicate ground : to illustrate and establish my position a 
multitude of names and facts would be required. I will mention just 
a few. 

“Take sisters for example. This Chateaubriand of whom we were 
speaking had a sister who possessed, as he said himself, a certain 
degree of imagination, ‘sur un fonds de bétise,’ a combination which 
must have approached very near to pure extravagance. Then he had 
another sister who was altogether divine (Lucile, the Amélie of René) 
endowed with an exquisite sensibility, a kind of tender melancholy ima- 
gination without anything to correct or divert it; she died by her own 
hand in a fit of madness. The elements which he united and blended, 
in his talent at least, and which with him preserved a kind of equili- 
brium, were distinctly and disproportionately divided between the 
sisters. 

“T was not acquainted with the sisters of M. de Lamartine, but I 
have always remembered an expression of M. Royer Collard who had 
known them, and who spoke of them in their early youth as of some- 
thing charming and melodious, like ‘a nest of nightingales.’ ” 


After discussing other examples in which the likeness between 
sisters and brothers or brothers and brothers was very marked, 
he takes up the relation between mother and child. Madame 
de Sévigné and her children furnish him with a good illustra- 
tion. 


“Madame de Sévigné appears to have repeated herself in her two 
children—the chevalier, full of light and boisterous spirits, bearing in 
all his actions the stamp of grace, and Madame de Grignan, intelligent 
but somewhat cold, exhibiting the reasoning faculty in predominance. 
In the mother both characters were blended: no one denies her grace, 
but if any one were disposed to question her possession of a serious 
and logical turn of mind, it is well that we can hold up Madame de 
Grignan, in whom we see reason supreme in all its dignity and state. 
With what we find in her writings this is a help and a guide... . . 

“When we have obtained all the information possible upon the 
origin, the immediate parentage, and near relations of an eminent 
writer, an essential point to consider, after the chapter of his studies 
and his education, is the first group of friends and contemporaries 
among whom he was cast at the moment when his talent unfolded, 
when it ‘filled out,’ so to speak, and assumed its manhood. ‘These 
early associations give it an impress which it never loses, whatever its 
future development may be. 

“Let us understand perfectly what we mean by this word ‘group’ 
which I have a tendency to employ. I define the group, not as a for- 
tuitous and artificial assemblage of able men, whose aims are the same, 
but as a natural and, as it were, spontaneous association of young 
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spirits and young talents, not precisely alike or of the same family, 
but born under the same influences and launched upon the world to- 
gether ; united in spite of a wide diversity of tastes and vocations by 
the feeling of having one work in common to accomplish. Such was 
the little society of Boileau, Racine, Lafontaine, and Moliére about 
the year 1664, at the opening of the grand siécle. Such again in the 
beginning of the 19th century, was the reunion of Chateaubriand, 
Fontanes, and Joubert... . . Such, not to confine ourselves entirely 
to our own country, was the Gdttingen (1770) group of young 
students and poets, who published between them the ‘ Almanach des 
Muses,’ Burger, Voss, Kelty, Stolberg, and the rest. Such too at 
Edinburgh was the critical circle of which Jeffrey was the chief, and 
from which sprang the celebrated review over which he presided. 

“Very great geniuses do without a group ; they form centres them- 
selves, and others gather round them. Bat it is the group, it is as- 
sociation, alliance, the active interchange of ideas, perpetual competi- 
tion in presence of one’s equals and peers, which gives to the man of 
talent his attitude of mind, his development, which determines his 
value and his weight. 

* * * * * * * 

“Every work of an author looked at and examined in this way, on 
its own ground, as part of a system, and sustaining such and such re- 
lations to surrounding facts and influences, acquires its full sense—its 
historical sense and its literary sense; we see then in what degree it 
is original or the result of imitation, and no longer run the risk of 
crediting it with unreal beauties, or admiring it for merits it does not 
possess, as we inevitably do when we confine ourselves to the criticism 
of the schools, 

* * * * * % * 

“ He who has only formed acquaintance with an author in the later 
stages of his career, only appreciated him in the full maturity of his 
powers, who has not studied him in his youth at the moment of his first 
appearance, his first flight, is certain to form an inadequate idea of his 
talent and character; he has not the data for forming that complete 
and natural conception which alone can be true to the life... . 
There is nothing for the critic who studies a ‘talent,’ like surprising 
it in its first fire, its first gush, to breathe it in its morning freshness 
and early bloom. .... I know of no purer enjoyment for the critic 
than to understand and describe a youthful intelligence in all its 
freshness, its natural candour and simplicity, before any acquired or 
artificial qualities have impaired its originality... . . 

“ Nothing enables us to judge so well of the reach and elevation of 
a writer’s talent as to observe whom he chooses as his antagonist and 
rival early in life. The one is the measure of the other: Calpe is 
equal to Abyla. 

“ Not only is it important to form a clear impression of a writer at 
the moment of his first venture—his first introduction to the world— 
as he comes forward in the early manhood of his powers; there is a 
second period, not less decisive, which must be marked if we wish to 
understand the entire man; that is the period when he begins to de- 
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teriorate, to decline, to go astray. Choose the least offensive and 
gentlest terms you may, the thing happens to nearly all. I suppress 
examples, but there is in the majority of literary lives with which we 
are acquainted a moment when the full development we were looking 
for is missed, or else when the author’s characteristic excellence is 
spoilt by excess; a moment when this one becomes rigid and spirit- 
less, 8 second extravagant and reckless, a third hard and prosaic, au- 
other heavy, another bitter, the smile upon his features settling into 
a frown. 
“Tt is impossible to try too many ways to become acquainted with 
a man—that is to say, one who is not quite divested of ordinary 
human feelings and passions. As long as we have not asked a certain 
number of questions respecting an author, and not only asked them 
but obtained answers to them, even though we keep the information 
entirely to ourselves, we cannot be sure of possessing him entirely. 
This is true even when the questions are as far removed as possible 
from the nature of his writings. What were his religious opinions? 
How was he affected by the sight of nature ?- What was his conduct 
in relation to women and in money matters? Was he rich? Was 
he poor? What were his general principles of action? What was 
his ordinary manner of living? Finally, what was his besetting vice 
or weakness? Every man has one. None of these questions are 
without importance in relation to the judgment of an author or of his 
works, unless they are treatises on geometry ; especially important 
are they, however, if his works belong to general literature and contain, 
as in that case they will, something of everything.” 


The last remark Ste. Beuve makes on this subject is that a 
great writer may be judged to some extent by the school that 
he forms :—“ Le génie est un roi qui crée son peuple.” 

No doubt in studying an author with a view to forming a true 
and adequate conception of his genius and character, there is 
something to be gained by pursuing, as far as possible, all these 
lines of inquiry ; but we can easily understand that the upholders 
of strict literary tradition find much to object to in such a method. 
What matters it, they say, what a man’s parentage was, who 
were his early companions, or what were his private habits? 
All we want to know is how he wrote, and what rank is to be 
assigned to him in the great hierarchy of letters. Our method, 
they say, is to try a man by his works, not his works by him: 
his works we try by the standards furnished by the world’s great 
classics. The real difference between this school of critics and 
Ste. Beuve, is that the latter aimed at doing far more than the 
former. He too had his taste formed on the world’s great 
classics, and few men had a wider knowledge of literature than 
he ; but he wished to know, not only how a man wrote, but also 
how he came to write as he did, and what in his writing was 
original with himself, and what was simply borrowed from his 
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time. He tried, as it were, to see the mind at work, in order 

that he might afterwards judge its productions in relation to the 

source from which they proceeded, and the influences under 

which they were shaped. The form of a literary work was by 

no means a matter of indifference to him, but it was the spirit 

of it that he was most eager to grasp; and to understand the. 
spirit of the work it was necessary to understand the spirit of the 

author. To him, as to Joubert, whom he so sincerely admired, 

“la connaissance des esprits” was that which gave criticism its 

highest charm. 

It has sometimes been complained that in the writings of Ste. 
Beuve there is an absence of clear definitive judgments. This 
is partially true, but only partially. No man could deliver his 
opinion of an author or a work in more concise or happier terms 
than he could when he wished. No man was more skilful 
than he in assigning a writer his place in the literary scale, or 
in defining his relations to other writers. We may take a few 
examples of this from his essay on Bernardin de St. Pierre in 
the sixth volume of his “ Causeries du Lundi.” 

“ Vieux, quand on lui parlait de Chateaubriand il répondait : 
‘Je V’ai peu lu, mais il a l’imagination trop forte. Si l’on avait 
parlé a Buffon de Bernardin St. Pierre, Buffon aurait en droit 
de répondre: ‘Il a l’imagination trop tendre,’” 

Here we have three great writers—Buffon, Bernardin St. 
Pierre, and Chateaubriand—grouped together, and brought into 
relation in a very effective way. There is just enough told us 
about them to enable us to imagine what each would have 
thought of the other. Further on in the same essay the compa- 
rison between Bernardin de St. Pierre and Chateaubriand is 
drawn out at greater length, and Lamartine is also brought upon 
the scene. ‘The criticism seems to us wonderfully well done. 


“Dans Chateaubriand il y a souvent une pointe, une epigramme 
ou une amertume qui n’est pas chez son devancier. La trempe chez 
Chateaubriand est plus forte et moins pure; la forme était deja tout 
entiére chez Bernardin. Lamartine dans sa prose est revenu 4 ce 
dernier qui semble plus directement son maitre; il reprend volontiers 
ce méme train des épithétes un peu molles et faciles : Chateaubriand 
les cherchait et les trouvait plus neuves. Il faudrait lire en déiail et 
Pune a cdté de l’autre quelques pages de ces trois grands écrivains 
pour mettre la comparaison en pleine lumiére. Un caractére commun 
les unit tous trois; avec Buffon et Jean Jacques la langue francaise 
malgré ses conquétes et ses accroissements pittoresques restait encore en 
Europe: avec ces trois autres Bernardin, Chateaubriand, et Lamartine, 
par le luxe et l’excés des couleurs elle est décidément en Asie.”’ 


_ Finally, he recommends those who wish to see how far supe- 
rior in simplicity and naturalness Bernardin de St. Pierre gene- 
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rally is to his more brilliant successor; to read “ Paul and Virginia, 
and then try to read “ Atala” immediately after. “Il y a,” he 
says, “dans l’impression comparée qui en résultera toute une 
lecgon de rhétorique naturelle.” 

Few men ever passed through more various phases of opinion 
than Ste. Beuve, yet few men ever underwent less change of 
character than he. Few men, we may also say, have been more 
early conscious of the rdle which they were destined to fill, and 
the nature of the work they were destined to accomplish. As far 
back as 1830, Ste. Beuve gave the following description of the 
critical spirit: “ L’esprit critique est de sa nature facile, insi- 
nuant, mobile et compréhensif ; c’est une grande et limpide riviére 
qui serpente et se déroule autour des ceuvres et des monuments 
de la poésie.” No words could more happily or accurately de- 
scribe what criticism was, in his hands, throughout the whole of 
his long career. We may say therefore, that at twenty-six years 
of age he uttered the formula of his whole life. He may alter 
his style of writing and his mode of dealing with subjects; but 
criticism with him is, and ever remains, the gently winding river, 
making its way everywhere without effort, winding about, turn- 
ing back upon itself, threading a thousand different channels, 
and visiting in turn all the fairest monuments of human thought. 
And whatever may be said against this conception of criticism, 
no one can deny the charm which the art itself possessed in the 
hands of such a master as Ste. Beuve. To him it was given to 
enter into the inner spirit of a work; and by the power of sym- 
pathy to establish a certain living relation between the author 
and the reader, in a way which few or none could pretend to 
rival. It was in this supreme faculty that he outshone so many 
eminent competitors. Gustave Planche, for example, was a sound 
critic ; he had a wonderfully correct taste aud a logical grasp 
which was foreign to the manner of Ste. Beuve ; but as a sym- 
pathetic interpreter of other men’s thoughts and lives he fell far 
below the latter. Béranger in his ‘‘ Correspondence”* says that 
the only words written in his praise which had ever brought the 
tears to his eyes, were those of an article by Ste. Beuve in the 
National. Now the great popular poet was not much given to 
sentimental effusion ; and we may be sure the tears that he shed 
on this occasion were not drawn from him by any commonplace 





* “Correspondence,” vol. ii. p. 121. Béranger, we should perhaps add, 
was not nearly so well pleased with another article on him, published by 
Ste. Beuve, in July, 1850. See “Causeries du Lundi,” vol. iii. There was 
very little friendship at the time, unfortunately, between Béranger and Ste. 
Beuve; and if we credit M. Arthur Arnould (*‘ Béranger,” vol. 1. p. 68 seg.), 
Ste. Beuve’s article of 1850 was full of a sly malice. The malice, we venture 
to say, is not very perceptible to the ordinary reader, 
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eulogy, but by some evidence which the article afforded of deep 
and genuine sympathy on the part of the writer. Nothing falls 
so coldly upon the ear of a man of true sensibility as superficial 
praise ; and on the other hand, nothing excites a keener and 
purer pleasure than to find that some one has divined your true 
best, and placed your glory or your merit on sure and lasting 
grounds. The man who has beer satiated and wearied with 
hollow applause may be pardoned for weeping when praise of 
this kind at last falls’in his way. 

Even when the critic seemed to lean towards severity, or when 
he fell short of the measure of popular admiration for a writer, 
he did not fail to bring into prominence the qualities by which 
the individual in question was most honourably distinguished, 
and not uncommonly he succeeded in placing his real merits in 
a much clearer light than any of his more officious admirers or 
flatterers had ever been able to do. His treatment of De Toc- 
queville is a case in point. Many of De Tocqueville’s friends 
thought that Ste. Beuve had failed altogether to do him justice 
in certain articles devoted to a review of his Correspondence 
(“ Nouveaux Lundis,” vol. v.). M. Gustave de Beaumont, how- 
ever, who, as the life-long friend of De Tocqueville and editor of 
his Correspondence, may be supposed to have had his honour at 
least as much at heart as any one else, wrote to the critic in the 
following terms :— 


“T have read articles on De Tocqueville in which the goodwill of 
the writers towards him was more strongly marked than in yours, but 
not one which succeeded to the same extent as yours have done in 
bringing into view the real excellence and charm of his writings. Call 
it what you will—intellectual sympathy or the fellow-feeling of an 
artist for an artist, there is substantial goodwill in the feeling with 
which you work—all the more substantial and all the more to be re- 
lied on from the fact that it proceeds less from will than from instinct. 
Whatever it be, it has its result in such appreciations as many of his 
best friends (who cannot of course describe beauties they do not see), 
would be quite incapable of arriving at. Was 1 wrong then in desir- 
ing so strongly that De Tocqueville should undergo the ordeal of your 
criticism, serious as it always is, and should I regret it? By no 
means,””* 


This was a testimony of which Ste. Beuve might well be 
proud. It was a perfect answer to the reproaches which had 
been levelled against him by those friends of the departed his- 
torian who could not bear that reserves should be made in the 
praises bestowed upon him; and it tended at the same time to 





* Published as an appendix to the article on De Tocqueville, in vol. x. of 
the “ Nouveaux Lundis.” 
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satisfy Sie. Beuve himself that he had not allowed his want of 
sympathy with some of De Tocqueville’s intellectual charac- 
teristics to blind him to his real merits) No one who has the 
slightest acquaintance with the writings of the two men can fail 
to perceive the radical difference in their mental temperaments. 
There is a passage in one of the articles to which we have just 
referred which illustrates this difference in a striking manner. 
Ste. Beuve tells us what he conceived to have been lacking to 
De Tocqueville as a philosophical historian, and we may safely 
infer that the qualities he mentions were such as he was conscious 
of possessing, at least in some measure, himself. 


“In the matter of democracy,” he says, “as in philosophy, if he 
(De Tocqueville) does not confine himself to superficial views, neither 
does he push his reasonings to their utmost limits. There are depths 
in every subject which he does not care to sound. There are certain 
things which cause him more astonishment than a thinker should ex- 
hibit, and audacious denials before which he stands confounded. 
Thoroughly to understand men and society it is necessary to have 
carried speculation to its ultimate conclusions, and made the complete 
circle of truths and realities; here it is that minds of this order, other- 
wise so distinguished, are at fault. There are in the human sphere— 
both in the domain of thought and in society—profound levels and 
outer circles which it is necessary for a man to have visited and 
passed through, and which he must always keep in view, if he would 
be either a finished philosopher or a perfect and consummate states- 
man. For all that, we sometimes only like a man the better for not 
having gone quite so far. (On n’en est quelquefois que plus aimable 
pour n’étre point allé jusque 1a.)”’ 


A passage like the above is quite enough to stamp the writer 
in the opinion of many as a sceptic; and if a sceptic means one 
who has unbounded faith in human reason as an instrument for 
the discovery of truth, and no faith in anything else, then cer- 
tainly Ste. Beuve deserved the appellation: if, on the contrary, 
it means one who has no belief in truth at all or no belief in the 
ability of man to attain it, then just as certainly he was as far 
from scepticism as possible. He had a fixed belief in facts and 
a constant desire to know things as they were: the main object 
and function of criticism was, he considered, to reveal things in 
their true characters and in their true relations to one another. 
This is very well expressed in the beginning of an essay on 
Volney in volume vii. of the “ Causeries du Lundi.” “Je vou- 
drais,” he says, “i mon tour repasser sur quelques points et 
marquer, comme je l’entends, les traits de cette séche, exacte et 
assez haute figure. Les rapprochements ow les contrastes nat- 
tront Meux-mémes, et c'est ainsi, qu’en maintenant a chaque 
objet son caractere, il y a moyen a la littérature de tout fer- 
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tiliser.” He had faith then in the fertilizing power of litera- 
ture, provided only it were studied in an unprejudiced and 
impartial spirit. Is not this the true faith which every man of 
letters should hold? We may perhaps be told that every one 
does hold this faith, that people must believe in facts and in the 
good results of a truthful presentation of them; we should like 
to inquire, however, in how many cases this theoretical belief 
exerts a real controlling influence over the conduct. “To see a 
truth occasionally,” says Mr. J. S. Mill, “is one thing ; to recog- 
nise it habitually, and admit no propositions inconsistent with it, 
is another.” What we notice as an honourable distinction in 
M. Ste. Beuve, is that the habitual attitude of his mind was 
one of eager and respectful attention to the teachings of facts; 
we see in him not an occasional but a constant desire to see 
things as they are, and with that view to remove as far as possible 
from himself everything which could interfere with the justness 
of his impressions. It was as rare a thing for him to yield to 
prejudice as it is for most men to conquer it. 


A literary study, our author always contended, leads naturally 
to a study of character, or, as he would express it, an étude morale. 
But, as we have already confessed, no man ever seemed to with- 
draw his own individuality from our examination to such an ex- 
tent as this keen analyst of other men’s characters. We find it 
confessed on every hand, that there was something about him 
peculiarly insaissisable, if we may be allowed toemploy a French 
word which has no exact equivalent in our language. Rigault 
complains that he is not an “ individualité décidée, ” that he has 
no fixed “assiette,” no “ point d’appui ;” and he hints that the 
great critic only recognised himself by some particular “tour de 
Yesprit et du style.” M. Caro, one of the ablest French writers 
of the day, says in a note to his work on “ L’Idée de Dieu,” that 
he would like to give some account of the critic’s influence on 
certain controversies, “si l’on pouvait jamais étre assuré de tenir 
dans une définition un talent comme celui M. Ste. Beuve.” And 
we find similar remarks on every hand : every one seemed to feel 
that though it was very easy to talk about Ste. Beuve, and though 
indeed his works provided matter for endless comment and con- 
versation, there was no saying what he was himself, no getting at 
the root of his character if he had one, which some professed to 
doubt. The truth of the matter appears to us to be this: men 
are so accustomed to describe one another in certain set terms 
expressive of recognised distinctions or divisions of political, social, 
or religious opinion, that when they have to deal with one who 
cares for none of titese things, at least in their positive or dog- 
matic aspect, they find it impossible either to classify or to under- 
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stand him. Ste. Beuve belonged to no party and to no school; 
his sympathies were, if we may use the expression, quaqua- 
versal, and were as readily given to Royalist as to Republican, to 
believer as to sceptic. He could write with equal admiration of 
De Maistre and Voltaire, of Montalembert and Renan, of Eugenie 
de Guérin and Madame Sand. As to his own personal feelings 
and emotions, these he kept in the background ; he would tell 
you what impression this or that thing left upon his artistic sense, 
but not what moral verdict it compelled him to pronounce, or in 
what direction it engaged his sympathies. We naturally ask— 
Was this the result of self-repression exercised in the interests of 
art, or did it spring from a certain weakness of the man’s moral 
nature? A hard question to answer ; and yet a prolonged study 
of his writings leads us to believe that on the moral side of his 
character there was some deficiency, some lack of active force. 
He scarcely seems to have been the man he should have been 
considering the vast range of his intellectual powers. Let us, 
however, estimate him, as best we may, from the evidence of his 
works. His intellectual qualities we may describe with perhaps 
some approach to correctness and sufficiency ; and here and there 
we shall light on passages in his writings which shall show us as 
by gleams what the human feelings were which beat in the bosom 
of the eminent critic and littérateur. 

We discover in him at the first glance a boundless curiosity, a 
never satisfied appetite for intellectual sensations. Take him at 
any period of his career, he is ever in search of new objects of 
study, new points of view and wider horizons. He never seems 
to have felt that temptation which presents itself to most men 
at some time or other, to check the discursiveness of their thought, 
and to identify themselves for the remainder of their days with 
some one system of opinion. One reason of this may have been 
that he did not take opinions as seriously as most men. To him 
they appeared only as provisional statements, or explanations of 
the observed phenomena of existence, as convenient, but only 
approximately correct, formulas for the expression of facts which 
in their essence or in their absolute character the mind was inca- 
pable of grasping. He held, in fact, though without saying so 
explicitly, for he disliked the language of philosophy, to the doc- 
trine of the relativity of all human knowledge. M. de Pont- 
martin, who claims to be a good Catholic, says that Ste. Beuve’s 
philosophy was simply a desolating scepticism. To this we can 
only reply, that whatever it was it sustained him during a long 
career of unremitting and arduous toil, kept his spirits even and 
his temper sweet, and enabled him to the last to take a keen and 
healthy interest in the very various subjects which from time to 
time occupied his attention. ‘This is not upon the whole such a 
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bad result to record: it would be well if as much could be said 
for every professor of philosophical or theological orthodoxy. To 
Ste. Beuve change brought no weariness, because he looked upon 
it as natural, and to him it was natural: fixity of opinion, intel- 
lectual immobility, was the one thing which brought him a sense 
of oppression and servitude. He does not hesitate in the least 
to avow the numerous changes that he has passed through; if 
his enemies wish to charge him with inconstancy, they may do 
so; it is enough for him that he is conscious of an essential unity 
and harmony in his chequered and many-phased career. 

“No man,” he says, “ was ever so broken in to change as Tam. I 
began life as a thorough-going adherent of the most advanced form of 
eighteenth century thought, as represented by Tracy, Daunou, La- 
marck, and the physiologists; my true foundation is there. Then I 
passed through the psychological and doctrinaire school of the Globe, 
but without giving it my full adhesion. Then I went to poetical 
romanticism and the world of Victor Hugo, and seemed to lose 
myself in it. Afterwards I traversed, or rather skimmed past St. 
Simonism, and, almost immediately after that, the society of Lamen- 
nais, still a fervent Catholic. In 1837, at Lausanne, I glided 
by Calvinism and Methodism, and had to exert myself to interest them. 
In all these wanderings I never alienated my will or my judgment 
(except for a moment in the society of Victor Hugo and under the 
influence of a charm) and I never engaged my belief; but I under- 
stood things and people so well that I gave the greatest hopes to 
those sincere souls who wished to convert me, and counted upon me 
already as their own. Upon my part it was curiosity, a desire to see 
everything, to look at everything close, and the keen pleasure I felt 
in discovering the relative truth of every idea and every system, that 
led me on in this series of experiments, which was to me only a long 
course of moral physiology.” 

Nothing was more characteristic of Ste. Beuve than that dis- 
trust of systems which the passage we have just quoted indicates, 
He studied them, as he confesses, with interest, but something 
within him seemed to rise up in rebellion against the assumption 
common to them all of furnishing, as it were, a permanent mould 
for human thought. Especially was he distrustful of metaphy- 
sical systems which profess to unfold the essential laws of being 
and the true idea of the universe. He would as soon have 
thought of pinning his faith to St. Augustin as to Hegel, or to 
Bossuet as to Auguste Comte. He seems to find it a littie hard 
to understand how his friend, M. Littré, with his vast and varied 
knowledge and severely trained intellect, can put forward such 
absolute claims as he does for the “ Philosophie Positive.” 

“T find myself here,’’ he says in an essay on M. Littré, “in presence 
of a real embarrassment, which arises, if I may be allowed to say so, 
from the very constitution of my mind. If Iam to trust my own judg- 
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ment, Auguste Comte was only one of a certain number of men who, 
sueceeding to Lessing, Turgot, Condorcet, and Saint Simon, have 
formed a conception of the progress of society and of the human 
understanding according to a certain plan of their own, which it is 
quite possible to admit in its general features without going so far as 
to claim for it universal application. The fact is that the events of 
every day furnish too many exceptions and contradictions to the theory 
for us to accept it in any but the most general sense. These doctrines, 
whatever may be the forms they assume, are only, after all, certain 
modes of presenting to our minds the possibilities or probabilities of 
the future, only approximations to the truth.” 


Ail sweeping generalizations he looked upon with the same 
suspicion with which he regarded formal systems of philosophy. 
He could not make up his mind therefore to accept without 
important reservations the theory which underlies M. Taine’s 
“ History, of English Literature’—namely, that race is the one 
key to the understanding of all a nation’s works. Nor could he 
bring himself to regard otherwise than as the play of a brilliant 
fancy his friend Ampére’s reconstruction of early Roman history, 
or the miracles of “resurrection” which M. Michelet has at- 
tempted to work in the domain of French history. His motto 
in these matters was—“ Rien d’absolu, et une expérience tou- 
jours remise en question.” ‘ 

“Rien d’absolu.” Ste. Beuve’s dislike for the absolute is evi- 
dent in all his writings; and we are not surprised that it should 
have come to be regarded by many as a kind of intellectual 
weakness. There is no truer or more important characteristic 
of the philosophic mind than an aversion to absolute conclusions 
too hastily drawn; but this quality, like all others, may receive 
a morbid development which converts it into a defect. Conclu- 
sions have to be drawn sometimes, and if they are occasionally 
drawn amiss, philosophy can survive the blow: many such has 
it survived in the past. The man who has made up his mind 
to avoid all conclusions, deprives himself of a natural stimulus 
to research, and runs the risk, moreover, of cultivating a dispo- 
sition in himself to overlook the main significance of the facts 
which come under his notice, and seize only their less important 
aspects. Now, in reading Ste. Beuve, it is difficult to avoid the 
impression from time to time that with him there is a certain parti 
pris to withhold his decision upon what we may call practical 
questions. A little more frankness, a little more trust in his own 
instinctive convictions, a little more confidence in his readers and 
in mankind in general, a little more willingness to take the ordi- 
nary risks of authorship in the enunciation of opinions, would often, 
it cannot be denied, have given to his writings a healthier tone and 
a heartier ring. However, the parti pris of which we speak was 
one suggested and determined by the essential character of his 
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mind. His one dominant desire, his one great intellectual need, 
was to be able to move freely in the world of ideas, and this he 
seemed to think he could not do if he either committed himself 
to systems of thought or involved himself in any of those practical 
discussions in which prejudice and self-interest bear often so 
large a part. This feeling with him was instinctive; it influ- 
enced his whole life, it made him in a great measure what he 
was; before condemning it therefore as false, we should ask 
ourselves whether it did not, in his case at least, produce re- 
~ upon which our generation has reason to congratulate 
itself. 

Systems and parties, however, are not the only sources of 
danger to intellectual freedom. A man’s own personal and pri- 
vate relations may equally fetter his judgment. Ste. Beuve felt 
this: he bimself tells us: “ Il y a des degrés d’intimité et de com- 
piaisance qui ne laissent par jour au jugement.” These, however, 
are influences from which it is more difficult to escape than from 
those of a more public nature. A man may without reproach, 
or at least without forfeiting his social consideration, decline to 
accept the symbol of any school or sect, or the mot dordre of 
any party; but he cannot, if he would live in the world at all, 
dispense with friendships, He must enter into some personal 
alliances, and then, if he is a literary man and a critic, the ques- 
tion is, How far he will allow these to influence his literary deci- 
sions? Will he mete out to his friends that perfect justice which 
he would probably aim at dispensing in the case of persons in 
whom he had no interest? Will he tell them of their faults, 
warn them of their mistakes, try to make them see and feel their 
insincerities, if they are guilty of any ; or will he sacrifice literary 
justice to personal exigencies, and praise before the world what 
in his heart he has condemned? The course of a critic in the 
circumstances we have imagined will always be determined, to 
some extent at least, by the tone of the society in which he moves. 
In a society where personal jealousy runs very high, a critic can 
hardly tell the truth about any one without incurring the bitterest 
enmities and the most sinister accusations, Ste. Beuve’s lot fell 
upon evil times, and a society less able than any other in Europe 
to hear the calm, impersonal, yet terribly searching criticism 
which it was his nature to apply to everything that came under 
his judgment. The incessant quarrellings and bickerings which 
had marked the political life of the French nation from the era 
of the Restoration, had generated throughout society generally, 
or at least throughout the cultivated portion of it, an unusual 
and most unhappy degree of morbid sensibility —the worst temper 
in the world for the critical spirit to act upon. It is not surpris- 
ing therefore that Ste. Beuve, with his irrepressible tendency to 
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describe men and things as he found them, should have found 
as he advanced in life that his method of procedure was not 
adapted to maintaining the most harmonious relations with all 
his friends and associates. The great critic in his later years did 
not, it is probable, turn very often to his early poems; but 
whenever he did so, his eye must have fallen upon names which 
once represented his dearest and most intimate friendships, but 
which afterwards, alas! became the memorials of coldness, dis- 
trust, and alienation. There are few things in this world so 
— to dwell upon as a lost friendship ; and our critic, in 
ooking back upon his career and thinking of that bright spring- 
time of life when all was joy in the present and hope for the 
future—when hearts were all loyal and affection felt itself secure 
—must have had some sad moments of which he has told us 
nothing. Was he to blame? That is a question which, if we 
take any interest in his history or character, we cannot help 
discussing. 

We have already spoken of the “romantic” school of poets, of 
which Ste. Beuve in his early years was a warm adherent, and 
have given his own account of the aims which he and his youth- 
ful contemporaries pursued, and the spirit by which they were 
animated. The romanticists undoubtedly had a great deal of 
truth on their side, and there were among them some minds of 
great power and originality. Ste. Beuve in after years never 
depreciated the works of his early allies ; but what he saw clearly 
as his experience enlarged and his reasoning faculties acquired a 
fuller development, was that poetical romanticism was not a 
complete summing up of literary truth, and moreover, that it 
had a great tendency to degenerate into mere extravagance of 
thought and language. He could not blind himself to the fact 
that some of the most eminent of his early associates were stray- 
ing widely from the true principles of literary art, and setting an 
example which could not but tend to the corruption of taste. 
He allowed himself to say what he thought, and forthwith he 
was set down as faithless to his first alliances. M.de Pontmartin 
tells us all about Ste. Beuve’s so-called “ treacheries :” they con- 
sisted simply, as we have hinted, in putting forth opinions in his 
mature years less flattering with regard to certain writers than 
those he formerly professed. His later opinions were more Just, 
nearer the truth in every way—that M. de Pontmartin confesses 
in the most ample manner—yet it was “treachery” to abate one 
jot of the praise he had given in the enthusiasm of youth to the 
Hugos, DeVignys, and Lamartines. The critic of the Journal 
des Débats seems quite jealous of the advantage which, as he 
confesses, accrued to Ste. Beuve from the impartiality he was 
able to assume. Read his lament: 
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“Tn freeing himself from the restraints which a too faithful affec- 
tion or too constant opinions might have imposed, M. Ste. Beuve 
indemnified himself for the sacrifices which his moral conscience had 
to make by the advantages which: accrued to his literary conscience. 
He secured to himself, by the course he took, the right or the faculty 
of seeing true just where his friends of the day before saw false, of 
stopping short at the very point where they began to go astray; of 
tempering his early enthusiasms by wise reservations, and of pointing 
out, when necessary, the weak points of the position he and they had 
once held in common.” 


To do all this is, in M. Pontmartin’s opinion, to sacrifice one’s 
“moral conscience :” this gives us some idea of what friendship 
considered itself entitled to exact in France under the reign of 
Louis Philippe, and what some writers, M. de Pontmartin for 
example, still consider to be its reciprocal obligations. With 
regard to Victor Hugo in particular, this writer says that Ste. 
Beuve “opened his eyes at the very moment whien he ought to 
have kept them shut ”—i.e. at the moment when Victor Hugo 
began to write trash. “ An extraordinary thing !” he adds, with 
a strange mixture of naiveté and niaiserie. “In these essais 
de réduction by the Ste. Beuve process, the clever causewr was 
nearly always in the right. Well then, he had no right to be in 
the right ; he would have obtained more respect if he had per- 
sisted in deluding and blinding himself.” Of course M. de Pont- 
martin practises what he preaches; and when he finds that he 
has “no right to be in the right,” he blinds himself and goes 
wrong. It is honest in him, at least, to avow his principles : his 
readers may know what to expect. 

Quite apart from the glaring faults of some of its leading re- 
presentatives, romanticism was too much of a “school” to retain 
long in its bonds a spirit like Ste. Beuve’s. From the very 
outset of his literary career he seems to have a perception more 
or less clear of the truth that to establish schools in literature, 
and proclaim the potency of this or that method or phraseology 
or vein of sentiment, apart from a constant reference to the 
nature of things, was altogether futile. He bowed instinctively 
before the idea of art, and art, he felt, consisted in the practical 
application of the lessons derived from a faithful study of nature, 
and an earnest interrogation of that absolute reason which is the 
foundation and, as it were, the substance of all thought. He 
quoies with great satisfaction a passage from Goethe’s Conversa- 
tions with Eckermann, which expresses very well his own opinion 
upon this subject. ‘ What,” asks Goethe, “does all this fuss 
about classic and romantic mean? All that is necessary is to 
produce works that are truly good and solid, and they are sure 
to become classic.” Ste. Beuve, like the great German, had only 
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one question to ask respecting a work, and that was, Was it 

? And it was good in his estimation just in proportion as 
it was true, true to nature and reason, in other words, true to 
art. A work, however, may be thoroughly good as far as it goes, 
and yet be so slight in substance or so ephemeral in its purpose 
as hardly to deserve the title of “classic.” Ste. Beuve in an 
admirable paper entitled  Qu’est-ce qu’un classique ?” explains 
the signification which he attaches to that term. 

“A true classic,” he says, “according to my definition of the word, 
is an author who has done something to enrich the human mind, who 
has really increased its treasure, made it take a step in advance, dis- 
covered some incontestible moral truth, caught sight, in this human 
heart which seemed so thoroughly explored and known, of some un- 
recognised but eternal passion ; one who has expressed his thought, 
his observation, or his discovery in some form, no matter what, which 
is at once large and grand, elevated but sober, healthy and charming ; 
one who has spoken to the world in a style of his own, which is yet 
the style of everybody else, a style which is new but not new-fangled, 
and easily current in every age.”’* 


In another place he has paraphrased “pii vates” as follows: 
“ Poétes pleinement humains et qui ont rendu avec émotion et 
tendresse le large accent de la nature.” Dr. Newman’s defini- 
tion of a classic is not so different from Ste. Beuve’s, though he 
seems to look at the question from a purely literary point of view. 
“By the classical writers of a national literature,” he says, “I 
mean those who have had the foremost place in exemplifying 
the powers and conducting the development of its language.”t 
Between Newman and Ste. Beuve there seems to be a chasm 
which even imagination can hardly cross, yet who will say that 
the critic’s definition reveals less seriousness of mind or less 
moral earnestness than that of the grave ecclesiastic ? 

It is evident that holding by such broad principles in literary 
matters it was impossible for Ste. Beuve to remain long in sub- 
jection to the views or the laws of any of the coteries into which 
the French society of his day was divided. For a time he did 
place a certain restraint upon himself; during the lifetime of 
Madame Recamier, as we have already seen, there-were particular 
persons of whom he could never write with perfect freedom. His 
complete emancipation, we may say, only dates from her death 
in the year 1849, Before this time, however, he had indulged 
in tolerably plain speaking with regard to certain writers not 
especially shielded by the “amiable influence.” One of these 
was his early friend Alfred de Vigny. In the works of this 
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writer there was indeed much to object to; his historical novels 
in particular abounded in false views of history, and much of his 
poetry was spoilt by affectation. In addition to this, De Vigny 
managed, by an astounding piece of awkwardness, to convert 
the occasion of his reception into the French Academy—an 
occasion which should certainly have been one of the crowning 
triumphs of his life—into something very nearly resembling a 
disaster and a humiliation. He made a speech full of egotism 
of a certain dreamy and wearisome kind, and breathing, more- 
over, political sentiments which happened to be particularly 
offensive to the President of the Academy, Count de Mole, 
whose duty it was to reply to him in an address of congratu- 
lation and welcome. The Count, in his reply, said of course 
the necessary number of civil things, but, with the tact of a 
practised politician and an experienced man of the world, he 
managed, in a few pithy, well-chosen words, to show the exceed- 
ing absurdity of the long harangue which the gifted “ récipien- 
daire” had just inflicted upon the Assembly. Ste. Beuve was 
a witness of all this, and could not forbear giving an account of 
it. This he did in terms of studied moderation ; no one could 
say that he had exaggerated or misrepresented one incident of 
the occasion ; yet that he should have made himself the historian 
of circumstances which certainly placed his friend, or his former 
friend, in an unfavourable light, was hard. We are glad to 
know the truth, for the truth in this case is not uninstructive, 
but it pains us to think of what it cost the critic himself. No 
man can remain entirely uninfluenced by the moral standards of 
his age and nation, and if he violates them, even though it be 
in obedience to a higher law of his own spirit, he must suffer in 
some degree. Living in a society which required that a man 
should shut his eyes to the faults of his friends, Ste. Beuve, dis- 
regarding this social law, criticised his friends with the most 
judicial impartiality. Asa natural result he incurred the penalty 
of hostility and reproach without and a secret unrest within. 
We catch in his criticism a furtive glance now and then, betray- 
ing, as it were, a consciousness of something equivocal in his 
conduct or in his position. We cannot read the writings of the 
latter half of his life without feeling that he was labouring under 
some difficulty or other; that, in fact, all the justness of the 
critic could not set at rest the slightly troubled honour of the 
man. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Ste. Beuve broke with 
all his friends, or that he did not know the happiness of sincere 
and life-long attachments. He preserved through life the respect 
and consideration of such men as Thiers, Guizot, Littré, Nisard, 
De Beaumont (Gustave) and Vitet. Jean Jacques Ampére was 
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always his warm friend.* The fact is, that sincere and laborious 
writers like these had very little to dread from his criticism ; it 
was the weakly sentimental, the pompously didactic, the preten- 
tious, the affected, the egotistic, the extravagant, upon whom it 
told with damaging effect. In his later years no man had so 
many warm friends and disciples among the younger generation 
of writers—the Paines, Renans, Abouts, Flamberts, Baudelaires, 
and others. M. de Pontmartin tells us that few men were ever 
more hated than St. Beuve, and supports the assertion by recit- 
ing how he had found himself shortly before in a company where 
every one had something evil to say of the great critic, or, as 
he expresses it, where every one had a stone to throw into his 
garden. The “Causeur de Samedi’ does not tell us how many 
of the stones he himself supplied ; that would be an interesting 
point to arrive at. Certain it is that if Ste. Beuve had enemies 
and detractors, he had at all times, but especially during the last 
few years of his life, a numerous and powerful array of friends 
and admirers. When he was attacked, there was never wanting 
a friendly pen to come to his defence. 

An able critic, M. Ernest Bersot, has said of Ste. Beuve that 
he seemed determined to be the dupe of no one, not even of 
himself. It would be of little use to escape the bondage of 
parties and systems and social relations merely to fall into the 
egregious delusions of unchecked vanity or helpless prejudice. 
Feeling that he was in danger from within as well as from with- 
out, he made a, desperate attempt to effect a perfect katharsis— 
if we may use the expression—of his inner consciousness. He 
did not wish to have any dark corners in his mind. He tried to 
know precisely what his natural leanings and tendencies were, as 
well as his natural aversions, in order that he might not attri- 
bute to cold, impartial reason judgments which were at least 
partially determined by influences foreign to reason. Most per- 
sons think that he carried this feeling too far; and we confess 
that in this instance we side with the majority. Life is not worth 
having if we have to be always making a jealous and suspicious 
scrutiny of all our ideas, sentiments, and inclinations. It is 
enough, we think, to cultivate general honesty of purpose, to 
guard against all wilful or reckless perversions of the truth, and 
to see that we do not deliberately shut our eyes to any light. 
If real intellectual honesty be in a man and abound, it will cer- 
tainly make his labours fruitful of good both to himself and to 
others. If his work has a strong stamp of his own personality, 
or even calls to mind some of his own weaknesses, it may be 
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none the worse for that—it may indeed be all the better ; it 
may furnish matter for a “causerie” by some master of criticism 
who will point out, in the most instructive manner, how a man’s 
works are the product of his organization. One is sometimes 
tempted to ask, Had all writers been as guarded as M. Ste. 
Beuve, what would the celebrated critic have found to do? 
What would have become of the “connaissance des esprits,” if 
the “ esprits,” distrusting their own “naturel,” had set a watch 
over all their real or supposed foibles and prepossessions, and 
striven to reduce their minds as nearly as possible to the inte- 
resting condition of a tabula rasa? Yet this is really what Ste. 
Beuve sometimes seemed bent upon doing. He certainly carried 
what we may call the criticism of motives too far. ‘There are 
passages in his writings in which he seems to be trying, by some 
clever movement, to outflank nature, as it were, and the follow- 
ing is one of them: 

“T am speaking now of the most sincere and elevated characters, 
and of those who have a right to believe themselves most thoroughly 
disinterested in intellectual questions. Every one—do what he may 
—brings to the consideration of these questions his most intimate 
interest, his secret ideal, made up of his own individuality subtilized, 
seven times refined, carried to its highest degree of perfection. ‘The 
individual no longer recognises himself in this ideal; but under this 
form, this conception, it is in reality himself that he brings to view, 
himself that he contemplates, himself that he adores. One man finds 
his ideal and his illusion in literature of the ethical and lofty, the 
severe and abstract kind, in the region, as he calls it, of pure spirit ; 
another of literature of an opposite type, the light, familiar, and care- 
less, the only kind he thinks that really promotes cheerfulness and 
enjoyment ; another again imagines himself the living personification, 
the chivalrous representative of a noble cause. And each under the 
influence of his peculiar passion pronounces judgment, and hacks and 
hews upon his own pattern everything that falls in his way. I my- 
self, first of all, who write these words, if I take a pleasure in breaking 
from moment to moment the mould to which I might have been 
tempted to adapt myself permanently, if I force myself to like some- 
thing which I am not, or which is even contrary to my nature, it is 
not pure disinterestedness; it is that I pride myself perhaps upon 
being nothing in particular, and that I like myself better under 
these multiplied and incessant variations of form than in any 
fixed character.”’* 

Extremes meet, and over-subtlety seems here to approach very 
near to commonplace. Of course a man’s taste or preference 
for a certain thing is something personal to himself, something 
determined by his own organization ; and if he is foolish enough 
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to set up his peculiar fancies as a rule for all mankind, he may 
certainly be said to be indulging in a stupid kind of self-worship. 
We do not need a very acute critic or a very profound philo- 
sopher to tell us this. Ste. Beuve gives us at times an uncom- 
fortable feeling, as if he were trying to escape for his own part 
from the ordinary conditions of human life, to hold himself en 
lair, as it were, and as if, apart from a measure of success in 
these extraordinary experiments, he could not conceive how any 
criticism could be impartial or artistic. Sometimes, indeed, he 
brought forward his favourite notion of the determining effect 
of organization and circumstances upon a man’s belief and opi- 
nions in a very effective manner. In an essay on poor Prévost 
Paradol, written when the latter was an ardent advocate of con- 
stitutional monarchy, he says— 


“I do not question the sincerity or warmth of the convictions of 
others, but I still must try to explain them to myself, and what I say 
is this, that the substance of our convictions works itself in the long 
run into harmony with our talents, our vocations, and our desires. A 
form of government under which all our faculties are called into action, 
under which they have free-play, under which they have their triumph, 
easily appears to us the most legitimate, nay, the only legitimate one. 
I have often said it to myself. I have a right therefore to say it to 
others ; take care that your judgment is not perverted by that most 
subtle and evasive form of self-interest, the self-interest of your 
intellect.”* 


Whatever may be thought of the cause in which this logic 
was employed, that it was keen and searching few will deny. 

One of the crowning qualities of Ste. Beuve’s writings is the 
calm, clear good sense they almost invariably display. He is at 
once the least sentimental and the least cynical of writers. He 
was too clear-sighted to be sentimental, and too serious to be 
cynical. Moreover, as we have already said, he believed in facts 
and in the instruction to be derived from them, while the cynic 
believes in nothing, and the sentimentalist discards facts for his 
own unreal fancies. Ste. Beuve’s good sense, however, is not 
of that commonplace kind which we sometimes meet with in 
works which have nothing else to recommend them; it was a 
penetrating good sense, which presented views of things which 
only deep and attentive consideration could have brought to 
light. We may say of him what another French critic says of 
Pascal—namely, that he seizes “ce durable aspect des choses 
qui se découvre & la reflexion opinidtre.” He did not aim at 
profundity ; he simply tried to think independently, to see things 
for himself, even though he should see them in no different light 
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from that in which they had appeared to others. And herein 
lies in great part the charm of his style: it is the reflexion of a 
keen, interested mind, and the interest of the writer in his sub- 
ject communicates itself to the reader. Ste. Beuve himself had 
great confidence in the literary result of candid and earnest 
study. He speaks in one place of “le rajeunissement de l’ex- 
pression toujours possible & une Ame sincére ;” and by an “Ame 
sinctre” he undoubtedly means one seriously bent upon dis- 
covering the truth of the subject upon which it isengaged. We 
are reminded, as we read these words, of a passage in # lecture 
of one of Ste. Beuve’s earliest instructors, the sagacious and 
honourable Daunou : “ II est rare,” says that excellent but now 
almost forgotten writer, “il est rare que la puissance du talent 
abandonne la raison et le vrai savoir. Un style obscur, in- 
correct, sans mouvement et sans couleur est, dans les livres 
@histoire, le symptéme ordinaire de la confusion des idées et 
méme de I’inexactitude des recherches.” 

If, however, we are to give our readers anything like a full 
idea of what Ste. Beuve was as a writer, and what were his 
leading ideas and sentiments, we must employ most of the space 
which remains to us in allowing him to speak for himself. No- 
thing reveals a man’s essential characteristics more truly than 
the judgments we find him pronouncing upon other men. We 
notice, in the first place, the qualities which arrest his attention ; 
and in the second place, the effect they produce upon him. We 
will take a few examples at random, chiefly from his last series 
of essays, the “ Nouveaux Lundis.” Here isa little piece of pre- 
cise criticism upon a writer he did not like at all, M. Victor de 
Laprade. (The question is as to whether M. de Laprade is a 
poet.) “Il est poéte,” says Ste. Beuve, “& sa maniére, parce- 
qu'il est élevé, recueilli, ami de la solitude et de la nature, parce- 
qu'il écoute 1’écho des bois, la voix des monts, et qu’il l’interpréte 
avec largeur et harmonie.” This is a literary judgment which is 
both frank and intelligible. The critic knew precisely what he 
wanted to say, and he said it; he knew precisely how far he in- 
tended to go, and he went that far and no further. Of La- 
mennais he tells us that he was in everything “ sans bréve et sans 
nuances.” Of Guizot, that he shows himself “ plus sensible aux 
conquétes civiles qu’d la passion jalouse de l’indépendance et de 
la gloire nationale. Celle-ci lui semble une passion un peu com- 
mune ; il la renverrait volontiers au peuple.” Of the “ doctrinaires” 
he says, “ Le propre des doctrinaires est d’estimer assez peu le 
commun du monde et la moyenne des esprits.” Madame de 
Swetchine is somewhat caustically described as “une croyante 
ferme et fixe, rigide, qui n’a jamais douté et qui sen vante, qui 
vous prend et qui vous accepte pour les espérances que sa cha- 
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rité lui fait concevoir de vous et du salut de votre 4me.” Merlin 
de Thionville was, we are told, a Deist—“ mais son Dieu était 
trés-lointain ; il avait l’habitude de le nommer, non pas |’Etre 
Supréme, comme faisait Robespierre d’aprés Rousseau, mais le 
Créateur des étoiles fixes, le rejetant ainsi par dela les planétes,” 
Maurice de Guérin: “ Etait de ces Ames, pour ainsi dire, nées 
chrétiennes, qui ont besoin de s’accuser, de se répentir, de trouver 
hors d’elles un amour de pitié, de compassion, qui se sont confessées 
de bonne heure et qui auront besoin de se confesser toujours.” 
Of Thiers the historian, he says: “Il y a dans ses écrits une 
grande diffusion de talent, si je puis dire; le talent comme un 
air vif et subtil y est disseminé partout, et ne s'y réfléchit guére 
avec splendeur et couleur & aucun endroit en particulier.” M. 
Nisard receives the following delicately expressed éloge : “Un 
de ces esprits comme il y en a peu, fixés et non arrétes, défendus 
r des principes, et qui restent ouverts aux bonnes raisons.” 

. Villemain, he says, “a la religion littéraire, la fot aw lende- 
main,” and his style is described as “tout varié de nuances, 
de rencontres imprévues, d’expressions trouvées.” Joubert and 
Royer Collard belong to “cette classe d’esprits qui regardent en 
haut et produisent surtout en dedans,”—that is to say, their lives 
are devoted chiefly to the cultivation of their own natures, and 
they give little to the world beyond their personal influence. 
Of the mother of M. Guizot we find the following graceful 
picture: “Je crois voir encore (et de ceux qui ont en l’honneur 
de la voir une seule fois, quel est celui qui peut l’avoir oubliée ?) 
sa vénérable mére, dans cette mise antique et simple, avec cette 
physionomie forte et profonde, tendrement austére qui me rap- 
pelait celle des méres de Port Royal. Je la vois encore en ce 
salon de ministre ou elle ne faisait que passer, et ot elle répré- 
sentait la foi, lu simplicité, les vertus subsistantes de la persecu- 
tion et du desert.” We shall add to the foregoing examples two 
judgments delivered with a little more emphasis and warmth 
than was usual with Ste. Beuve: they relate to the eminent 
philosopher, M. Littré, and to the revolutionary leader of the 
last century, Jean Bon St. André, who began life as a Protestant 
pastor, and ended it as prefect under the Empire, having, in the 
interval, served as member of the Convention, and held a naval 
command under the Directory. Of M. Littré, he says: “Il 
appartient enfin, pour le définir par un dernier mot, a cette école 
consciencieuse et méritante, toujours rare, mais insensiblement 
plus nombreuse de naturalistes philosophes, qui tendent a intro- 
duire et a faire prévaloir en tout les procédés et les résultats de 
la science, et qui affranchis eux-mémes s'efforcent peu-d-peu, et 
lus peut-étre qu’il n’est possible, d’affranchir ’humanité des 
illusions, des vagues disputes, des solutions vaines, des idoles et 
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des puissances trompeuses.” The true position and influence in 
society of the thinker of the nineteenth century could hardly be 
described in more fitting words, nor could the writer, by the 
most formal declaration of his principles, have more clearly 
manifested his sympathy with the aims of modern philosophy. 
Jean Bon St. André supplies the critic with a striking illustra- 
tion in the first place of the influence of circumstances upon a 
man’s conduct and career, and in the second place, of the impor- 
tant moral truth that a man, in whom there is a foundation of 
honesty and good sense may, in periods of great popular excite- 
ment, be carried away to deeds of wrong and violence, without 
destroying what was originally good and sound in his moral 
nature: when the storm has subsided, and calmer counsels pre- 
vail, he becomes, in his fitting place, one of the supports of 
society, a useful and honourable citizen, faithful to his trust, and 
in all his conduct setting a valuable example of public virtue. 
This is much better expressed, however, in his own words: 


“Nul exemple ne me parait plus propre 4 montrer 4 quel point des 
hommes méme énergiques de trempe et de volonté sont assujetés et 
soumis au milieu ov ils vivent, dépendant des circonstances, chan- 
geant de face sans changer de caractére; combien il est juste, méme 
aprés des excés et torts, de ne pas désespérer de ceux qui ont une 
valeur rée]le, une vertueuse principe d’énergie; comment le malheur 
éprouve et épure, méme 4 leur insu, certaines natures restées saines au 
fond ; et ce que peuvent devenir d’honorable et d’utile pour la société 
et pour la patrie ceux qui, hors des cadres réguliers et durant lorage 
des interrogues, dans la convulsion des mouvements révolutionnaires 
cherchaient vainement leur niveau et leur emploi. Insuffisants ou 
impuissants aux premiers rdles od le hasard des événements les avait 
portés, on les retrouve, & peu d’années d’intervalle, aux seconds rangs, 
devenus de bons, de fermes, d’intégres et infatigables serviteurs du 
pays.’”’* 

Thus, any judgment we form of men when we find them 
acting under wholly exceptional circumstances, is very liable to 
error. The man who seems by his violence to-day to be utterly 
unfit for the exercise of power, utterly unfit to be entrusted with 
the guidance of public interests, may to-morrow, in some posi- 
tion suited to his ability and character, and in subjection to some 
dominant influence, that either of a powerful leader or of a re- 
constituted State, give evidence of a sobriety of judgment, a 
moderation, and an integrity, which few had ever thought them 
capable of. This is not the stale Conservative moral that Radicals 
in power lose their Radicalism, but the much deeper and (to 
human nature) more honourable truth, that in times of social 
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disorder consequent upon the decline or fall of outworn institu- 
tions men may be hurried into excesses, into crimes, if you like, 
who in happier times would be faithful and zealous servants of 
the State, who indeed are only awaiting the fitting occasion to 
show what there is in them, not only of patriotism, but of 
honour, justice, and humanity. a 

In the preceding extracts we have confined ourselves to criti- 
cisms of persons. We must add before we close a few examples 
of his observations upon general subjects. They will, we think, 
fully bear out what we have alleged as to the supreme good 
sense of the eminent critic, and some of them may not be found 
wanting in that warmth of feeling in which he was commonly 
reputed to be deficient. It is a dangerous thing, he thinks, for a 
critic to have any special artistic faculty of his own: 


“J’ai souvent pensé que le mieux pour le critique qui voudrait se 
réserver le plus de Jargeur de vues, ce serait de n’avoir aucune faculté 
d’artiste, de peur de porter ensuite dans ses divers jugements la secréte 
prédilection d’un pére et d’un artiste intéressé.”’ 


The best thing for an artist who wants to be a critic, is to put 
his peculiar talent “tout bonnement dans sa poche et de se dire 


que la nature est plus grande qu’elle ne l’a prouvé en nous 
créant.” There is something which reminds us of Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophy in a sentence like the following : 


“En un mot il y a dans la masse de la société des résultats géné- 
raux, qui viennent de trés-loin qui sont le produit de plusieurs siécles 
de raisonnement, d’analyse, de bon sens émancipé, de morale religieuse 
sécularitée, le produit des découvertes positives en astronomie, phy- 
sique, ete. Tout cela filtre lentement, insensiblement dans les plus 
épais cerveaux, ce n’est pas trés-clarifié, ni élaboré, mais c’est trés- 
acquis et trés-fixe.”’ 


Then here is one of his most characteristic passages, for his 
writings abound in just such wide views, the product of exten- 
sive reading and close observation, as the following sentences 
contain : 


“Tl n’est pas bon de paraitre trop vite et d’emblée classique a ses 
coutemporains; or a grande chance alors de ne pas rester tel pour la 
postérité Le moins classique en apparence des quatre grands 
poétes de Louis XIV. était Moliére ; on l’applaudissait alors bien plus 
qu’on ne l’estimait; on le goitait sans savoir son prix. Le moins 
classique aprés lui semblait La Fontaine; et voyez, aprés deux siécles, 
ce qui pour tous deux est advenu. Bien avant Boileau, méme avant 
Racine, ne sont-ils pas unanimement reconnus les plus feconds, et les 
plus riches pour les traits d’une morale universelle.” 


Les traits dune morale wniverselle : words like these show how 
far the cast of Ste. Beuve’s mind was from being entirely negative; 
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he believed in a universal morality founded upon the whole past 
thought and experience of the human race. The conception is 
a noble one, and worthy of an intellectual leader of the nine- 
teenth century. 

It may be as well to notice as characteristic of the man, that 
Ste. Beuve, though full of confidence in the progress of society, 
did not always speak of the nineteenth century in terms of un- 
qualified admiration. He lamented among other things the sad 
want of originality and imagination by which it appeared to him 
to be marked : 

“ L’originalité ! l’invention! nous limplorons tous. A défaut de 

la"manne céleste une goutte, une seule goutte de rosée. Depuis quel- 
ques années les cieux sont devenus d’airain. Nous comprenons 
toutes choses de mieux en mieux, nous n’imaginons plus rien. On se 
répéte, on tourne dans le méme cercle, on épuise les combinaisons 
trouvées. Cette stérilité tient moins aux sujets extérieurs qu’aux 
talents méme et aux génies; on les dirait da sec. La critique a beau 
gourmander, frapper du pied et du poing, le dieu souffle oa il lui 
plait.”* 
The nineteenth century, he says in another place, “sera réputé, 
en grande partie, le siécle du charlatanisme littéraire, humani- 
taire, eclectique, neocatholique et autre, et ot c’est généralement 
& qui fera le plus valoir sa marchandise.” This language is 
vigorous enough; it is no mere literary critic who speaks here ; 
it is a man, and, we should judge, an honest man. What are 
his sentiments, however, towards his fellow men? He shall 
tell us: 

“Tl me sera toujours difficile, je l’avoue, de me contempler et de 
m’admirer si constamment (this is @ propos of the philosophy of 
Auguste Comte), dans la personne de l’humanité. Moliére et tout 
ce qui le faisait rire m’est trop présent pour cela. Pauvres hommes! 
je vous vois, il est vrai, plus fiers et plus grandioses que jamais, mais 
c’est le dehors qui a changé plus que le fond. Il ya en un mot des 
moments ou mes semblables, comme & Terence, me sont bien chéres; 
il y en a d’autres ou ils me semblent bien ridicules, bien injustes et 
bien plats.” + 

This man was not an enthusiast certainly, but neither was hea 
cynic: he found the generality of men very stupid (an eminent 
British authority says they are “mostly fools”), but he took no 
pleasure in contemplating their stupidity ; and there were mo- 
ments when he felt powerfully the bond which makes brethren 
of the whole human family. He had no doubt that, on the 
whole, the world was making progress in the right direction, 
however disagreeable might be certain aspects of modern civili- 
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zation. When the day of reckoning comes, the nineteenth century, 
he thinks, will have a very fair account to give of itself :— 


“Notre XIX° siécle, 4 la différence du XVIII°, n’est pas dogma- 
tique, il semble éviter de se prononcer, il n’est pas pressé de conclure. 
. . . Mais patience! surtous les points on est 4 l’ceuvre .. . et le 
jour ow le siécle prendra la peine de tirer ses conclusions, on verra 
qu’il est 4 cent lieues, 4 mille lieues de son point de départ. Le 
vaisseau est en pleine mer; on file des noeuds sans compter; le jour 
ou l’on voudra relever le point, on sera tout étonné du chemin qu’on 
aura fait.” 


Ste. Beuve did not aim at eloquence, and yet some of his sen- 
tences have an eloquence of their own, which is full both of 
charm and impressiveness. There is a mingling in them of ten- 
derness and solemnity which produces quite a peculiar effect 
upon the mind. In speaking of Eckermann, the friend and com- 
panion of Goethe during his later years, he says :— 

“ Eckermann, homme d’un talent personnel qui seul et de lui-méme 
ne pouvait atteindre bien haut, s’est choisi la bonne part. II ne peut 
désormais mourir; il s’est lié d’un lien indissoluble avec un immortel. 
Elisée nous a conservé le manteau et l’esprit d’Elie et il a gardé au 
front un rayon de sa flamme.” 


Rouget de Lisle, he tells us, composed the Marseillaise Hymn 


“ presque sans le savoir,” and then adds :— 


“Et ow elle s’était élancée de son sein effrénée et légére, courant le 
monde d’une aile enflammeée, il était resté, lui, étonné, ébloui et tout a 
fait décontenancé ; on aurait dit qu’il n’était plus que la dépouille 
laissée a terre de son immortelle chanson.” 


Or take such a sentence as the following from his graceful and 
touching little story of “Christel,” appended to his volume of 
“Portraits de Femmes.” It is not eloquent, perhaps, in the 
strict sense of the word, yet there is a fulness of expression about 
it as well as a depth of pathos, which seems to flood the mind of 
the reader with a tender and sympathetic emotion. Perhaps 
we do injustice to the passage in separating it from the context, 
but here it is :— 

“ Kervé, certes, aimait Christel: l’aimait-il de véritable amour, ¢’est 
i dire, de ce qui n’est ni voulu, ni motivé, de ce qui n’est ni la recon- 
naissance, ni la compassion, ni méme |’appréciation profonde, raisonnée 
et sentie de tous les mérites et de toutes les graces? Car ]’amour en 
soi n’est rien de tout cela, et, en de certains moments étranges, il 
s’en passerait.” 


To quote further from our author would perhaps be an abuse 
of the privilege of citation: yet we have a number of passages 
within reach, interesting and admirable in themselves and high] 
characteristic of the writer. There is indeed one side of the 
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critic’s nature, one range of faculties, which we are conscious of 
having very feebly exposed ; we mean the artistic. Properly to 
describe Ste. Beuve as a literary artist would require a separate 
essay, but for our own part we would hardly undertake the task ; 
a Frenchman alone, and one acutely sensible to all the moods 
and affections of his native language, and keenly observant of 
individual peculiarities of style and method could, in our opinion, 
do justice to the subject. What we have chiefly tried to render 
is the impression produced upon us by the singular union in this 
reat writer of philosophic breadth and sound practical wisdom 
with that delicacy of taste and perception which is the peculiar 
property of the critic. What we recognise in him above all, is 
that keen sense and firm hold upon reality which makes itself 
felt in every page of his writings. He has however, apart from 
his intense realism, the strongest claims upon the respect and 
admiration of all true lovers of literature. He was faithful to 
literature, according to the highest conception of it he was capable 
of forming, from first to last. Whatever complaints his friends 
may have had to make of him, literature had none. He never 
pursued it with a divided aim ; he never sacrificed it to wealth 
or power or social influence ; he never served it carelessly or in- 
differently. Literature was his first love and it was his last; in 
passing from youth to age he found out the vanity of many 
things, illusion after illusion vanished, and hopes and trusts were 
swept away into the abyss, but literature never lost its interest 
for him or seemed less worthy of study than it had done in 
the first flush of youthful curiosity and enthusiasm. We have, 
however, at hand a brief description of Ste. Beuve’s literary style 
and method by a French critic of the first eminence. M. EKd- 
mond Schérer, and as we have nothing as good of our own to 
offer on the same subject, we will venture to translate it for the 
benefit of our readers :— 
“ Tt is impossible to speak of (literary) portraits without mentioning 
M. Ste. Beuve. He has drawn an incredible number of them, all 
worked out in the most delicate and careful manner, and highly prized 
by amateurs. The manner of the artist is distinct and peculiar. He 
does not build up a character in its entirety ; he does not try to render 
in a striking way the general impression of a figure, nor does he set to 
work to analyse it, at least not systematically; but he draws his 
pencil capriciously over the paper, puts the work aside, takes it up 
again, adds minute touches here and there, until he has produced a 
resemblance. He paints in fine strokes, aiming more at exactness and 
delicacy of colour than at clearness of outline. He has no magis- 
terial airs, but is simply ingenious, refined, and subtle. He seems to 
encircle his subject round and round, pressing it ever closer and closer 
with his stream-like flow of speech (sa parole ondoyante). A keen 
psychologist, he knows the secret links that bind things together ; 
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he has an unrivalled faculty for seizing the relative element of truths 
and opinions ; he identifies himself so thoroughly with those whom he 
judges that he forgets to judge them; he understands everything, 
adapts himself to everything, enters into everything. He has no 
other object, as he has no other art or secret, than the exact observa- 
tion of his own impressions in their most delicate shades or most 
momentary vibrations. He has no striking words, no remarkable 
features of style, nothing that can properly be called esprit. He has 
almost formed a style and language of his own, one that charms rather 
than rouses, which never surprises but which stimulates and interests, 
a style which lacks precision but disdains all rhetoric, which avoids 
the sonorous term, the rotund period, and seeks the broken metaphor, 
the unlooked-for conjunction of words, the familiar and apt expression, 
copious, full of variety, discursive, dilating, and digressing upon every 
subject. M. Ste. Beuve produces the effect he desires, rather by the 
multiplicity of details, than by the vigorous establishment of con- 
trasts, or by bold and striking decisions, There is nothing triumphant 
in his manner; it is all allusion (tout y est détourné) and charm, 
the result of half-conscious, half-unconscious art.”*  - 


We began this paper by observing that Ste. Beuve was one of 
the few men in whose careers we are able to trace an uninterrupted 
progress. It was not merely that with advancing years he gained 
fuller and more varied knowledge and a more perfect intellectual 
discipline, but that being animated by a constant desire for 
clearer and wider and deeper views, and believing firmly and 
instinctively in the right of the human mind to look unceasingly 
for larger measures of truth, he succeeded, through the faith 
that was in him, in rising year by year to higher intellectual 
levels, The clarifying process which his mind was ever under- 
going was reflected in his style. M. Paul Janet says that he 
furnishes the rare example of a writer, “qui commence: par 
Yaffectation et finit par le naturel.” Ste. Beuve himself con- 
fesses that his early style was spoilt by over-refinement, a kind 
of coquettish and yet rather tedious elaboration, tending to- 
wards obscurity ; but as by degrees he gave himself up more 
completely to see the truth, and that alone, he naturally adopted 


a different mode of expression, simpler and more direct. When — 


in 1861 he began that series of essays upon which he was em- 
ata to within a few weeks of his death—the “ Nouveaux 

undis’—there was felt a genuine thrill of satisfaction and 
pleasurable anticipation, not only throughout France, but wher- 
ever any interest was taken in French literature. Even the 
enemies of the great critic were not proof against his charm. 
M. de Pontmartin, who both hated and envied him very cor- 
dially, is forced to exclaim, upon the appearance of the first 





* “ Mélanges de Critique Religieuse,” p. 549. 
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volume of the new series, that “jamais cette plume ne s’était 
montrée plus ingénieuse, plus souple, plus fine, plus variée, plus 
jeune.” And similar acknowledgments poured in from every 
quarter. There is a lesson in this; the true way to know the 
truth is to desire to know it; the true way to advance is to 
believe in advancement. That a man should see things clearly, 
who has all his life, more or less, been trying to see things 
clearly, and has renounced all objects inconsistent with that one 
grand object, is not very surprising after all. 

Very many estimable persons, we know, will not feel them- 
selves much attracted by the figure we have attempted to draw 
in these pages. To them it will appear too much of an abstrac- 
tion, a kind of animated, self-conscious xsthetic faculty, and 
nothing more. They look for more of direct personal action in 
their favourites, more decided opinions, more vigorous sympathy 
with human causes. We have not hesitated ourselves to mark 
our sense of certain deficiencies in the moral side of our author's 
character ; and yet if we were to leave the impression that we con- 
sidered him devoid of, or even seriously wanting in, human or 
social feeling, we should be untrue.to the conviction which a 
study of his works has wrought in our mind. Beneath all his 
reserve and self-repression, and all that apparently imperturbable 
flow of good spirits, we have little difficulty in discerning a sen- 
sitive human heart. He never was the indifferentist that some 
believed him to be. He felt praise and blame as keenly as any 
one, and:suffered with every change from friendly to doubtful or 
unpleasant relations with any of his associates. It is rarely tha‘ 
we discover in his writings any trace of a wish to wound. There 
would have been few estrangements between himself and his 
friends, if the latter had been able for a moment to take any- 
thing like an impersonal view of their own productions. He 
did not feel, for his own part, that candid criticism was in the 
least inconsistent with friendship, and he could not, or would 
not, take account of the fact that in the society in which he lived 
the two things were practically incompatible. It is not our pur- 
pose, however, to go over ground that we have already traversed ; 
all that we wish to point out now is that the course he adopted 
in relation to his friends was not so indicative as it might seem 
at first sight of the weakness of his personal attachments. Most 
of us have perhaps in our own experience known individuals 
who persisted in judging of things and persons by very different 
standards from those of the world, looking for a degree of dis- 
interestedness, or generosity, or justice in those with whom they 
had to deal, such as is only to be met with in very rare cases, 
Men of this kind are perpetually coming into collision, to their 
great surprise, with the coarse or selfish natures, whose suscepti- 
[Vol. XCV. No, CLXXXVIII.}—New Sznizs, Vol. XXXIX. No. Il. KK 
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bilities they arouse by their candour or impartiality. Ste. Beuve 
was one of ‘this class. To him it seemed such a natural thing to 
talk calmly and dispassionately upon every literary subject, that 
he never could believe, or could never fully realize, that there 
were individuals whom nothing but unqualified praise of their 
productions would satisfy. Experience must gradually have 
taught him how little genuine disinterestedness there was in the 
world, and it would not have been surprising if he had come te 
regard the great majority of friendships as mere conyentions, 
established and sealed on either side by vanity and self-love. 

What the world, however, is chiefly concerned with, is the 
nature of his work. In a few years the personal controversies 
which are connected with his name will be forgotten, and he will 
be judged entirely by what he hasdeft behind him. His writings 
can never, we think, command a wide popularify : they were not 
written for the multitude, and the multitude hereafter, as now, 
will remain contentedly ignorant of them. We believe, however, 
that they are destined to be more widely known and more highly 
prized in the future than they ever have been yet, because the 
idea which gave them birth—the idea that criticism is but the 
voice of an emancipated reason, which uses its liberty to render 
docile attention to the teachings of uature—has not yet received 
half its development. In proportion as this idea spreads will the 
lovers of literature turn td the only set of writings which has yet 
been produced under its sole influence. And just as this idea 
spreads will the old traditional and dogmatic criticism pass away 
—the criticism which in bygone days could hoot a Byron, deride 
a Wordsworth, and crush a Keats, and which now, if it is some- 
what more timid, is no whit more discerning. The new criticism 
to which we look forward will strive ever to be at one with the 
spirit of the time ; it will aim no less at anticipating the promise 
of the future than at guarding the treasures of the past. Such 
a criticism will go hand in hand with art, aiding and guiding in- 
stead of hampering its footsteps. Its mission will be the discovery 
and propagation of beauty and truth, and its motto will perhaps 
be borrowed from the great writer who in this age did most to 
prepare its coming :—“Je ne sais pas de plaisir plus divin qu’une 
admiration nette, distincte et sentie.” 
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Art. VITI.—Army ORGANIZATION. 


A Bill for the better Regulation of the Regular and Auxiliary 
Land Forces of the Crown; and for other purposes 
relating thereto. 


ULERS and statesmen stand in the same relation to their 
country as mariners and pilots to the big ships which tra- 
verse the oceam Entrusted with the safe conduct of vessels of 
State, it is their province, and duty, so to trim the sails, and so 
to hold the helm, as that the winds and storms of public opinion 
may be reasonably controlldd, and made subservient to the legiti- 
mate progress and vital good of the people they govern. In 
the mental, as well as in the terrestrial atmosphere, all winds are 
not fair winds; and when statesmen have to contend with an ili- 
structed public opinion, inflated by fanaticism or swayed by ‘ 
political passion, their responsibility is one of no ordinary character. 
With a full fair breeze, on the other hand, the ruler’s task becomes 
so easy, that he has but to spread sufficient canvas, and keep his 
vessel well before the wind, to insure a rapid voyage and trium- 
phant entrance into the desired haven. Who can doubt that the 
people of Great Britain have now for many months been pos- 
sessed with an unanimity of desire touching the great subject of 
Army organization and Army reformation almost without parallel ? 
Exclude the members of the Peace Society, who repudiate 
armies, but suggest no practicable substitute for settling the dis- 
putes—the inevitable disputes—of nations, exclude also that very 
small group of working men who, by the exercise of their great 
reasoning faculties, have resolved to oppose war on the ground that 
its sole victims are their own class, and there remain a mass of 
consentient humanity rarely witnessed in modern times. Nearly 
all the people of these islands are revolving the same ideas, 
Their minds are busy at work on identical lines of thought. 
Respecting the question of our national defences, indeed, some- 
thing very like a steady gale of public opinion is blowing—and the 
statesmen now at the helm have a splendid opportunity of 
earning the lasting gratitude of the nation if they will only adopt 
measures, full and fair, for satisfying this most reasonable, this 
most legitimate desire of the people. 
To gauge the depth, direction, and purpose of the popular 
sentiment on this important topic, to examine the Government 
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measure now before Parliament, with a view to discover how far 
it fulfils the legitimate aspirations of the nation, and to make 
a few practical suggestions by way of comment, may possibly 
prove of some aid in solving the great question at issue. 

There is no people so difficult to teach as the British people. 
We are aself-willed and obstinate race, Wisdom may utter her 
voice in the streets, and yet all in vain to arouse the dull apathy 
which marks most of our movements. Vast masses of the people 
never think, cannot think for themselves, but blindly follow some 
leader or party to whom, as the result of accident, education, or 
self-interest, they have proffered their allegiance. What those 
leaders advise they commend and follow, no matter whither the 
policy tends.) We have but to compare the Army Bill of last 
year with the Army Bill of this year to become convinced of this: 
last year the nation consented, at the suggestion of its chiefs, 
to disband troops, unhorse guns, sei. Jockyards, give away valu- 
able stores, and settle down into a stolid indifference to all Im- 
peria] interests—at the very instant when Europe was ready to 
burst into ablaze; this year, excited by the recent calamitous war, it 
approves an exactly opposite policy. Hence it is that many thought- 
ful men are desirous of detaching Army and Navy matters as much 
aspossible from politics. Weshould like to see the Army conducted 
on principles independent of all personal and party control, so that 
the Minister of War would not have to create or reform, to increase 
or diminish in connexion with the politics of his party, but simply 
to administer the service on a system determined beforehand by 
Parliament and approved by the military authorities. In this 
way the united patriotism and best talent of the House of 
Commons would be brought to bear on Army discussions, 
and each member would feel at liberty to propose or support 
measures for the good of the country rather than for the good of 
his political friends. The voters whose suffrages elected our 
present House of Commons, have, in face of this truly national 
question of military defence, ceased their rivalry. They are one 
in desire and aim, and if only Parliament will consider and supply 
the Army deficiencies in the same spirit of accord, what may not 
be accomplished during the next few months towards allaying the 
well-grounded anxieties of our friends, and discomfiting those 
sinister calculations of our enemies, which the existing state of 
things justifies and encourages. We must defend the Empire. 
We must rally our various peoples to a common standard. We 
must prepare a considerable force, so as to have it always avail- 
able at short notice for foreign service. We must organize and 
properly equip our home reserves, that we may be in a position 
to crush any invasion as between jaws of iron. Such are the 
convictions of the great bulk of the people. They point also to 
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the multitude of armed men the Empire can boast, and ask why 
these splendid hosts of patriotic and willing warriors are not 
arranged and adjusted, trained and equipped without further 
delay. To the practical common sense of the nation, the main 
problem of defence is one that is very easy of solution. Great 
multitudes are saying, as with one voice, “Deal with existing 
materials first, and defer all theoretical and minor questions to 
subsequent consideration. Put the Empire into an immediate 
attitude of reasonable defence, and then at your leisure go over 
the whole system with a careful scrutiny, and reform all actual 
abuses, until something like a moderate perfection is attained.” 

With great anxiety the country anticipated the Army estimates 
of the Government for 1871. 1t was foreseen that the session 
would be largely occupied with the consideration of military sub- 
jects, and it was felt throughout the Empire that the Ministry, 
whatever its personal ouiivizes must respond to the hopes of 
the people, and allay their misgivings by some vigorous readjust- 
ment of the existing military forces of the State, so as to make them 
really available in case of emergency. Can words then express the 
disappointment which Mr. Cardwell’s statement produced on the 
minds of thoughtful men? The Bill of the Government is called 
“A Bill for the Better Regulation of the Regular and Auxiliary 
Land Forces of the Crown; and for other purposes relating 
thereto ;” but of the twenty-three pages of print which it em- 
braces, nearly the whole of these are taken up with two topics— 
the abolition of Army purchase and the balloting for the Militia 
in case of urgent necessity. A more correct title for this Bill 
would be, “A Bill for Abolishing the Sale of Commissions in Her 
Majesty’s Army, and for enabling the Sovereign to constrain the 
services of certain portions of her subjects on occasions of great 
emergency, and for other purposes relating thereto.” 

The restoration to the regular Army of the 20,000 men by 
which it was reduced last year, puts the foreign service force of 
the State into its more normal condition. Why Lord Elcho should 
take exception to that restoration we fail to comprehend, and 
unless he has political reasons far more potent than any of a 
military character which we can imagine, he had better have 
confined his animadversions to the omissions of the Government 
scheme. With the increase in numbers, comes the usual enlarge- 
ment of the cost ; and this fact at once demonstrates the signifi- 
cance of those economies which were promised and practised last 
year. It would have been fairer, and more correct every way, 
to have called them “reductions of the military establishment,” 
rather than pecuniary savings. On the same conditions, and 
by simply abolishing the army in toto, the entire military outlay 
might be saved. The idea associated in the public mind with 
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Governmental economies is rather the getting of the same thing, 
or a better thing, for less money under one set of statesmen than 
under another set ; and not the disbanding of soldiers, or dis- 
missal of servants, who may be useful or necessary to the country. 
We have not the means before us of counting up the totals of 
the British regular Army as now proposed, including of course 
those in India and the Colonies, but they will muster, we imagine, 
from 210,000 to 220,000 men—a force which, if properly distri- 
buted and organized, ought to suffice for all purposes, provided the 
regular reserve was more numerous and in a state of readiness 
to supplement that Army in case of war. This restoration of 
the regular Army to its more normal condition—for it cannot 
be properly called an increase—is every way deserving of com- 
mendation and support. But to return to the Bill with the 
inconsequential title, what does it provide in the way of im- 
proved armaments? and what are its contents, causing our 
grave disappointment with it ? 

The most considerable feature in the Government Army Scheme 
is, as we have intimated, the abolition of the purchase of regi- 
mental commissions—a method which it is proposed to set aside 
at a cost to the nation of some eight to ten millions sterling. 
The demand for commissions in the British Army is so con- 
siderable that many persons are quite willing to pay down a 
sum of money to obtain them. To purchase both their first 
step, and subsequent promotion, has been a custom amongst our 
officers even from remote times, until it came to be recognised by 
law, and so regulated that a limit might be placed upon any 
inordinate competition. It may be better understood perhaps if 
we explain the system of Army purchase by putting another 
case hypothetically. Let us then suppose that the advantages 
of being a private in Her Majesty's Army became, through the 
liberality of Parliament, so great as to offer stronger inducements 
to working men than their ordinary civil occupation, and we 
should have in this condition of things the first step towards a 
system of purchase—the inspiring motive. Bricklayer Jones, 
so attracted, wishes to get into the Grenadier Guards, but there 
is no vacancy, and moreover the number of applicants down on 
the list before him is so great as altogether to discourage his 
efforts. Unless he can therefore discover some other means of 
accomplishing his desire, he must relinquish all hope. He has 
accumulated a little money in the Post-office Savings’ Bank. 
Could he buy anyone out? Could he induce anyone to resign 
in his favour for a pecuniary consideration? Such are the 
thoughts which rise in his mind, and he whispers them abroad. 
To his inquiry there comes a quick response, for Private Huggins, 
of the 8th Company of that regiment, wishes to leave the 
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Army, and would be glad to do so, provided only he could obtain 
some respectable position in civil life, or a little money where- 
with to carve out such a position; otherwise, he must remain 
where he is, sealed to his fate. Bricklayer Jones thus finds a 
man willing to exchange places for a consideration. The bar- 
gain is struck, one name being scratched off the Army List, and 
another inserted in its place. But this is not all: for before 
Jones can assume the place of Huggins, he must prove, say the 
advocates of the purchase-system, his worthiness and fitness to 
serve the country. This, they assert, is a requisite condition of 
the bargain. Up to this point it was a question purely and 
simply between Huggins and Jones—a mere private arrange- 
ment. But inasmuch as Huggins had made an engagement 
with the Government, he must, before he can quit his employ- 
ment, satisfy the authorities that his proposed substitute is both 
physically and mentally qualified to take his place. This demon- 
strated, and he is free to depart. The country suffers no loss or 
injury by the exchange, and both men are satisfied. A system 
like to this, only regulated and controlled by the Army autho- 
rities, is that known as Army purchase. It is, it must be ad- 
mitted, a curious mode of obtaining commissions and regulating 
promotion in the Queen’s Army, and one which if judged theo- 
retically, or by the broad principle of expediency, cannot be jus- 
tified ; yet it must be allowed to possess many advautages, and 
to involve no base corruption, or serious consequences obvious at 
first sight. When the smallness of the pay allotted to British Army 
officers, and of the number of prizes offering to excite their emu- 
lation are considered, it is indeed matter of surprise and congratu- 
lation that so many of the sons of the nation are willing, not only to 
serve their country in its most perilous and hazardous service, 
but even to pay for the privilege of so doing. 

“Army purchase,” say the advocates of the system, “is an insti- 
tution which concerns the officers themselves much more than the 
eountry. It is really a mode for regulating promotion, devised 
by themselves at their own cost, as being more satisfactory 
than any system likely to be substituted by the Government ; 
and provided it does not militate against the interests of the 
nation at large, what possible motive can there be,” it is asked, 
“ for interference with it? The country needs the services of some 
6000 or 7000 regimental officers, and she retains them on the 
present system for a very moderate outlay ; because she permits 
those officers a certain liberty of action in adjusting their mutual 
relations, which certainly saves the national exchequer a con- 
siderable sum annually in the shape of pensions which would 
otherwise be needed. To abolish the present money value of a 
commission would tend ‘likewise to introduce a more needy class 
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of men into the Army, and the necessity for increasing the 
present scale of pay and allowances to officers would be presently 
made apparent, to the still further enlargement of the national 
burdens. If rich men can be found who are satisfied with very 
moderate rates of pay, why should the country be called upon to 
forego that advantage in order that a more needy class may be 
brought into favour ? 

“ Although officers have been allowed the privilege of arranging 
their own regimental promotion, that privilege has always been 
fettered with conditions as to qualification. When a young man 
first obtains a commission in the infantry or cavalry, he pays so 
much for that commission ; but neither he nor his money are 
accepted unless on examination he shows himself qualified both 
mentally and physically for the position. With every advancing 
step, also, up to a certain grade, a still higher examination has 
to be passed ; more brains, as well as more money, being neces- 
sary to obtain the desired promotion. Beyond a certain rank 
purchase ceases altogether, and selection takes its place. If, 
therefore, British officers attain to high military commands 
without being properly qualified to fill those responsible trusts, 
the fault lies in the system of examination, or the want of suf- 
ficient tests, and has no proper reference to those private arrange- 
ments by which regimental officers regulate their worldly in- 
terests. It is quite competent for the Government to demand 
from all British officers increased military qualifications. More 
than this: it is the positive duty of the Government to see that 
every position of importance is filled by men, not only willing, 
but lie to discharge its obligations in a satisfactory manner ; 
officers who cannot pass the necessary ordeal either are, or ought 
to be, doomed to forego promotion, or to sell out of the service ; 
and in this way the country may obtain its end much more 
effectually and securely than by any such violent and costly 
process as Mr. Cardwell’s Bill contemplates. With the system 
of Army purchase we may secure both quality and economy ; 
without it, we must gain extravagance, even though we retain 
efficiency. 

“If the purchase system be abolished, and seniority promo- 
tions takes its place, the service will stagnate, and never be so 
fit as now to enter upon arduous and trying duties in the field. 
Substitute the principle of selection for that of purchase, and 
a still worse end befals the Army, for that means Parliamentary 
patronage. Disguise the fact as we may, the floodgates of an 
infinite mass of corruption will be thereby thrown open, which 
no efforts of personal virtue would be able to control. Mr. 
Cardwell evidently foresees the possibility of this, and no 
doubt presumes he overcomes the difficulty by arranging that 
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‘ Promotion among the officers shall rest wpon the selection of 
the officer who may be in the command in chief, subject to the 
approval of the Minister of War. But we may not always 
have a Prince of the Blood for our military chief; a non- 
political officer at the head of our Army. Outside that limited 
group of personages, who, from their elevated position are 
necessarily the patrons of all subjects, irrespective at least of 
their political opinions, and you must select a man for Com- 
mander-in-Chief who has distinct political sympathies. Could 
he help seeing strong reasons for promoting men of his own 
school? Would he fail to perceive higher abilities in officers 
like-minded with himself? A sincere politician must hold the 
opinion strongly that he best serves his country by giving the 
chief places thereof into the hands of his friends. 

“Army purchase, again, is an expedient which satisfies the 
body of men who are most deeply interested in its existence and 
results in no mischief to the country, seeing that it reserves the 
power of refusing and considering all those changes and promo- 
tions which the officers regulate for themselves. It really 
reflects no injustice upon any one. Alkwhoenter the Army know 
beforehand the terms on which they enter, and have no reasonable 
ground of complaint. That some do enter without having 
sufficient funds to carry them up through all the grades is true 
enough ; but this deficiency of money is no greater drawback 
than a deficiency of brain or of physical qualification, all of 
which are hindrances to military advancement. The officer 
with brains and no money, say the opponents of the purchase 
system, is treated unfairly; but how can that be when if he 
had brains he perfectly well comprehended his position at the 
time he assumed the British uniform? Nor because some have 
brains and no money must it be assumed that others have money 
and no brains, and gain their promotion on the basis of the 
former qualification only. The Government fixes the brain 
qualification, and can make it as high as in its wisdom it deems 
sufficient. The money qualification is determined by a different 
tribunal. Officers who combine talents of mind and talents of 
silver have the best chance; but it is not true to assert that 
really able and distinguished men have no means of promotion 
without money. Some officers are appointed even now by 
selection, and some rise from the ranks in the same manner. 

“ Army purchase, finally, is a system which ought to be con 
sidered per se. It has no necessary connexion whatever with 
schemes of general Army organization, and seeing that its chief 
opponents are not military but political, we wonder why it has 
been so obtruded on the country at a time when it was desirable 
to avoid all occasion for political strife and discord? The look- 
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out is dismal indeed if men of opposite political views are never 
to take common action, even on questions of such universal interest 
as the military defence of their common country.” 

Eight millions sterling is certainly a large sum which the 
British taxpayer is asked to pay as the price of extinguishing the 
vested interests of several thousand gentlemen in the British 
Army, and thus of removing the obstacles which it is alleged 
they present to really efficient Army organization. If at least 
that sum must be paid in order to enable Mr. Cardwell to abolish 
Army purchase, the nation ought to be thoroughly assured that 
the evils to be got rid of, and the advantages to be secured by 
its abolition, are really of the first magnitude. We therefore 
propose to examine, and, as far as possible, to ascertain the 
value of the arguments in favour of the system—arguments 
which we believe we have fairly reproduced in the foregoing 
paragraphs. 

National economy is the first and strongest plea advanced. 
The country obtains, it is said, the services of 6000 or 7000 
officers for a very much less sum than would be possible by 
any other plan, and also escapes the outlay of a large sum annually 
which but for the existing system would have to be paid in the 
shape of pensions. This may be true, and yet constitute no valid 
argument in favour of the system ; for the system itself may be 
bad, and if so, however economical, would still be dear at any 
price. We can, therefore, form no valid judgment of the econo- 
mical side of the question until we know what are the 
practical effects of the working of the plan of purchasing an 
entrance into the Army and, when in it, of purchasing promotion 
step by step. It is said Army purchase concerns the officers 
themselves much more than the country. This remark might be 
true if it mattered nothing to the country how the officers’ work 
is done ; but it is precisely because the country has an unspeak- 
ably great interest in this question that secondarily it is scarcely 
less concerned in the manner in which commissions and promo- 
tions are conferred. In respect to the numerous manufactured 
products supplied by large companies, it matters little to the 
nation, though it deeply concerns the companies themselves, 
how they are organized, and how their officers are promoted to in- 
creasingly responsible and remunerative positions; for in their 
case it is the quality and price of the article produced, and not 
the personal characters of the producers, which concern the con- 
sumers ; but in the case of the Army, the question of the personal 
character of the ofticers—their general ability, their professional 
education, skill, and experience, their special aptitude to perform 
the duties devolving on them—is the very question which con- 
cerns the nation supremely. It is bound at the peril of its life 
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to secure the very best officers that can be produced. No one 
who duly considers how small is the number of really able and 
really educated men in proportion to the total number of the 
English people, will venture to assert that out of the few thou- 
sands of young men who have the money wherewith to buy their 
entrance into the Army, England has the faintest chance of 
obtaining that proportionate number of duly qualified and really 
able officers which she imperatively needs as the condition of 
her continued existence as a Great Power, which therefore she is 
bound to obtain, and which, proceeding in a rational way, we 
feel assured she can and will obtain. 

Again, assuming for the moment that all the young men who 
buy their entrance into the Army are of the best possible stuff 
out of which its officers can be developed, surely the country is 
deeply concerned in the solution of the problem—how to select 
from the aggregate those officers who are the worthiest, and how 
to secure their appointment to the most important and the most 
responsible positions, And though it may be admitted that in a 
certain rude way money is representative of a kind of elementary 
education as well as social status, experience does not prove that 
the money-test of the presence of intelligence and the qualities 
especially necessary to constitute wise and reliable leaders of men 
is altogether a good one. Of two young officers, one may have 
brains deserving promotion, but no money to buy it; while the 
other may have money with which he buys it, but no brains 
deserving it. Is this arrangement—by which mediocrity ad- 
vances and merit is left in the rear, by which England’s strength 
is in danger of being led by folly to destruction instead of being 
led by genius to victory—one in which the country has no con- 
cern? Are its most vital interests unaffected by a system which 
works such effects as were depicted by Havelock, when he wrote, 
in the letter quoted by Mr. Trevelyan, that he was sick for 
years in waiting for promotion, that three sots and two fools had 
purchased over him, and that if he had not had a family to 
support he would not have served another hour? But it is said, 
no officer, however large his purse, can obtain promotion without 
submitting to examination and giving satisfactory evidence of 
his fitness for the position he is about to assume; that if the 
examinations are not sufficiently searching, if the Government is 
satisfied with a low minimum of qualification, and that if, there- 
fore, officers obtain important commands without being properly 
qualified for them, the fault lies with the Government which 
tolerates inefficient. examinations, and not not with the system of 
purchase. But when once the Government has recognised that 
an officer has a substantial property in his commission, a property 
he is entitled to sell, and the proceeds of which he may count on 
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as a provision for his family, it has virtually bound itself to deal 
very tenderly and indulgently with him when testing his intel- 
lectual and professional qualifications. Moreover, it is practically 
obliged to choose for promotion, from the limited number of 
candidates who possess the capital necessary to purchase their 
advance. Outside of this charmed circle, except for officers of 
the highest grade, it may not seek for its responsible military 
servants. It is inevitable therefore that under such a system the 
War Office should find itself powerless to enforce any adequate 
professional training, and that ample professional knowledge, 
skill, and experience should not be assiduously sought for and 
discovered by rigorous sifting and examinations, seeing that when 
found they are often unaccompanied by that money qualification, 
without which they avail their possessors nothing as aids 
to promotion. Obviously such examinations would be labour 
lost ; they are therefore ignored, and the possibility of promotion 
is frankly recognised at the possibility of buying it. Hence it 
was that the Earl of Cardigan became a lieutenant-colonel in six 
years, while the not less noble Havelock—though noble perhaps 
in a different. way—was condemned by his poverty to remain a 
subaltern a quarter of a century. If it were possible to institute 
a rigorous system of selection by examination along with that of 
purchase, why did a commission recommend the abolition of 
purchase in the case of officers above the rank of major, in order 
that the command of regiments might not be affected by pur- 
chase? Simply because they found purchase incompatible with 
searching examinations and really judicious appointments. But 
though, as Sir John Pakington told the House of Commons, the 
Government was anxious and tried to adopt the recommendation 
of the commission, it found the purchase system so deeply rooted 
in the Army, that the attempt was abandoned as impracticable. 
And not only this small instalment of reform, but almost every 
other is impracticable, as Mr. Cardwell has pointed out, so long 
as the purchase system stops the way. 

The system is praised because it avoids the evils of promotion 
by seniority, and the difficulties of promotion by selection. But 
we are not aware that any one at the present day whose judg- 
ment commands respect proposes the alternative of promotion by 
seniority : certainly there is not the faintest chance of its adop- 
tion. It must be admitted at once, therefore, that in abandoning 
the practice of promotion by purchase, the Government will be 
compelled to resort to that of promotion by selection. But though 
Sir John Pakington’s mind is filled with distress by the mere 
recollection of his misery when, as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
he was constrained to attempt the painful practice of selection, it 
must be remembered that all men are not Sir John Pakingtons ; 
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that other First Lords do not seem to have suffered so grievously ; 
that though promotion by selection obtains in the British Navy 
the repute of its officers is not inferior to that of the officers of 
the British Army ; that the officers of the Artillery and of the 
Engineers are even now promoted by selection, and never- 
theless, the efficiency of those divisions of the Army has not been 
impaired, but, as some think, rather improved by the adoption of 
that method ; and that, in fact, the wonderful efficiency of the 
Prussian Army is in great measure due to the system of promo- 
tion by selection. Certainly in Prussia that system has been 
presided over by the genius of Moltke; but is England so barren 
of administrative genius that she must refuse to adopt the best 
possible system because she despairs of finding men able enough 
and honest enough to administer it rightly? If we have come to 
this, we had better at once abandon all hope of progress, and 
make full and consistent profession of our impotency by applying 
the system of purchase not only to the Artillery and Engineer 
branches of the Army, and the whole of the Navy, but to the 
whole of the Civil Service also. Surely, if the system is the best 
possible system for British military service, it must also be the best 
possible system for the British public service generally. 

For the reasons just pee we are far from thinking the 
system of purchase a good one; therefore, though nominally the 
cheapest, it is in our opinion really a very dear one, and only 
less dear because less disastrous to the nation than the system of 
promotion by seniority would probably prove to be. Moreover, 
we are no admirers of the artifice by which the nation escapes 
paying really meritorious officers of the British Army the full 
amount fairly due for their services. The labourer is worthy of 
his hire, and to secure the services of a large body of more or less 
educated men at a price much below the real worth of those 
services, is a transaction which, even though it deserve the 
epithet “smart,” and we don’t think it does, is certainly un- 
worthy of the English people. As a rule, no services are so in- 
efficient and unsatisfactory as gratuitous or badly paid services ; 
and in our opinion it will be sound economy to get rid of the whole 
system of Army purchase even at the immediate cost of eight or ten 
millions sterling, and with the prospect of a permanent increase 
of the amount paid annually in officers’ salaries and pensions. 
Therefore, though we have to point out what we think the short- 
comings of Mr. Cardwell’s reorganization scheme, and deplore 
what seem to us its indications of a policy of isolation in respect 
to foreign nations and of colonial abandonment, we heartily con- 
gratulate the Government on its courage in determining to put an 
end to Army purchase, and rejoice in observing that by the decision 
of the House of Commons on the 17th ult. it is, as Mr. Bernal 
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Osborne said, “doomed.” As justly remarked by Mr. Cardwell, 
“Whether we are guided by the example of other countries— 
whether you regard the practice of civil occupations or pursuits— 
whether you take the authority of the highest officers of foreign 
States, or the recommendations of the Royal Commissioners— 
you are brought to the conclusion that not money, not seniority, 
but selection on the ground of merit, is the proper way by which 
promotion should be carried out.” 


If the old English saying, that ‘“ One volunteer is equal to ten 
pressed men,” still has any truth in it, the nation cannot do 
better than follow the guidance of the proverb in preference to 
any suggestions for a system of compulsory service. Amongst 
the “ thousand and one” letters, speeches, and pamphlets which 
have been forthcoming during the last few months on military 
topics, very few, and these not from the most practical or ele- 
vated sources, have suggested the conscription or ballot as either 
politic or necessary. ‘The great tide of public opinion is against 
any system of constrained military service. British notions of 
personal liberty, and British social necessities, could only with 
great difficulty, and on the morrow of some dire calamity, be 
reconciled with the general European methods of raising large 
armies. It cannot be doubted that the plan of conscripting 
soldiers is one which greatly facilitates the duties of Government 
and simplifies the management of armies. If, however, a system 
is to be Judged solely by what is achieved through its adoption, 
then forced labour, like that of the Israelites and Egyptians on 
the great pyramids of Egypt, or the African negro in the cotton- 
fields of Carolina, can be justified, and should be perpetuated. 
To make a man a soldier without his full and free consent would 
be a galling tyranny to which the British people would not be 
likely to submit, and which no circumstance would justify except 
some painful emergency which of itself would evoke a spon- 
taneous patriotism and supersede all necessity for coercion. 

It is satisfactory to find that Mr. Gladstone’s Government is 
not bewitched in favour of compulsory Army service. Indeed, 
Mr. Cardwell suggested that such a mode of raising the British 
Forces might be not only “ distasteful to the country,” but even 
“ objectionable in the highest degree.” There can be little doubt 
that this language fairly and fully describes the general temper 
of society. People reason thus on the subject :—“We are an 
insular nation. Our country is protected by a watery barrier 
more effectual against invasion than a hundred armies. We wish 
to enjoy the advantage which a kind Providence has bestowed 
upon us, and not to be reduced to the unhappy level of the great 
Continental nations who, by reason of a close geographical con- 
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tiguity, are compelled to keep under training so large a proportion 
of their population.” But the enlightened popular opinion is not 
simply negative—it does not say, “ Let things alone ; we need no 
armies; we want no reform.” On the contrary, the nation 
believes that we need both armies and reform ; but it relies on 
the principle of voluntary enlistment as a more natural, a more 
healthy, and a more successful way of recruiting and maintaining 
the armies of the State. Mr. Cardwell has put the Government 
endorsement to this sentiment in words which betoken a correct 
appreciation of British patriotism: “Jt appears to me there is 
no nobler sight than this country presents when we see an 
Army in which all classes, from the highest grade to the lowest, 
are serving by voluntary service.” There is the proper ring in 
this note of commendation. It is but just to acknowledge the 
fact that the British Empire, with little short of a million of 
armed men in its military employ, uses no constraining influence, 
and accepts only spontaneous service. There is hardly another 
nation can say as much ; and with such a system in full vigour, 
and answering every reasonable expectation, it would be little 
short of madness to introduce another mode, and especially one 
so contrary to the genius and habits of the nation. British citi- 
zens can ie led more easily than driven, and we have only to 
apply to our Army the common laws of human kindness and 
human sympathy, to make voluntary enlistment a permanent and 
flourishing institution. Whilst magnifying the influence of “love 
of country,” as a stimulating motive of the highest possible value, 
there are some who think that even the “love of money” should 
be appealed to as a charm wherewith to attract voluntary en- 
listments, rather than resort to the objectionable system of com- 
pulsion. Lord Derby has expressed himself as favourable to a 
natural competition with the labour market when we need 
soldiers. Mr. Cardwell agrees “with Lord Derby when he said 
it would be far better to pay for the service we want performed.” 
Some will refuse to be soldiers either for love or money. Some, 
if proper and kindly treatment be insured, will serve their 
country, doubtless, for love only, whilst a still larger number will 
be swayed by the double attraction of both love and money. 
With reference to what Lord Derby suggested—competition 
with the labour market when we need soldiers—it may be as well 
to notice how some minds dwell upon the apparent cheapness of 
Armies raised by conscription. Lord Carnarvon suggested to the 
House of Peers, on 23rd February, “how much less an Army 
would cost if we could appeal to the free services and energies of 
every able-bodied man in the country.” But even as a purely 
monetary question, we feel sure the voluntary system is by far 
the least burdensome to the nation. Mr. Cardwell evidently agrees 
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with this view of the matter, and thinks that “although conscription 
appeared at first sight.to be a cheap way of raising an Army, it 
was not so to the country.” 

But although for the purposes of the regular Army, at all times, 
and for the Réserve Forces in times of peace, the Government of 
Mr. Gladstone “ts not prepared to recommend that there shall 
be any compulsory service,” it, nevertheless, casts a most unde- 
served and unnecessary slur on the courage of the British people, 
by suggesting that there may come “times of emergency when - 
it might be necessury to resort to compulsory service.” Thus, 
after complimenting and magnifying the voluntary system, Mr. 
Cardwell goes so far as to distrust its efficacy at the very moment 
when it would be most wanted, and actually “inserts im the Bill 
a clause enabling the Sovereign to call Parliament together for 
that purpose, to raise any force that may be necessary by the 
compulsory system.” The meaning of this clause, in other words, . 
would seem to be this—“ British troops are fair-weather soldiers : 
they come out, strut about and exhibit their feathers when the’ 
sunshine of peace is around them, but disappear on the advent of 
storms.” If this be true of the British soldier—whether belonging 
to the regular Army or reserves—then ali voluntary enlistment _ 
is a sham, and there is neither patriotism nor courage left in the 
nation. If, on the other hand, it isa libel on the character of our 
countrymen, the provision made by the Government for com- 
pulsory service in times of emergency, is a mere waste of words, 
an unnecessary encumberment of the statute-book, already too 
voluminous and verbose. Moreover, it is very like a standing 
insult, seeing that it ever points to the probability of British 
patriotism failing when most needed. 

Many objections, both moral and physical, can be urged against 
this proposal of the Government. First, it may be urged that if 
we leave our preparations for defence until an emergency has 
actually arisen, we may as well leave them out of our calculations 
altogether, since, in these days of steam and electricity, almost 
the sole condition of military success is a constant preparedness. 
Germany was fully armed, and her reserves all ready, when the 
late war broke out. France was only very partially prepared, and 
her reserves not readily available ; hence her chances of victory 
were from the outset all but ni/. The disorganized and ill- 
assorted army which capitulated at Sédan may serve to warn 
Governments against leaving the organization of their armies to 
the actual occurrence of a crisis. Why should such an example 
of folly be lost on the British people? Secondly, there can be no 
sufficient and valid reason why the Militia forces should not be 
kept up to their full and requisite strength at all times. They 
form an inexpensive portion of our Army, and no considerations 
of economy ought to be allowed to interfere with their mainte- 
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nance in proper strength. Surely we have statesmen and generals 
capable of estimating the military wants of the country, so as to 
determine the number of the Militia it is desirable to keep up. 
That question of numbers once settled, the patriotism of the 
people will do the rest. Thirdly, “in case of great emergency,” says 
the Government Bill! What may not this be made to signify ? 
It is a vague expression, and deserves some attention. If an 
invasion of our shores, or a threatened invasion, is the emergency 
signified, why not have it so explicitly stated ? But to imagine the 
ballot would be needful at such a moment of peril is, we think, 
a dangerous delusion. In 1804, when the population of these 
islands was only about seventeen millions, 435,000 volunteers 
_ flocked to the national standard, in reply to the proud threatenings 
of Napoleon ; and can it be doubted but that now, with a popu- 
lation of 30,000,000, twice as many would offer themselves? If 
- invasion, or threatened invasion, be the “emergency” alluded 
to, Mr. Cardwell’s time had been better occupied in some other 
’ way than in compiling so many pages for regulating the possible 
employment of a ballot for the Militia. Perhaps, however, by 
“the great emergency” Mr. Cardwell-contemplates a foreign ex- 
pedition, when it might be desirable to increase the Militia as a 
home guard, so as to set the regular Army free. If this be the 
Government idea, we seem to detect in this balloting scheme an 
attempt to upset the system of voluntary enlistment, or to make 
the Militia perform the functions of a fighting reserve to the 
regular forces. The Militia is for home defence, and ought not 
to be looked upon as any reserve to the standing Army, which 
should possess its own independent reserve in full strength and 
efficiency. If, therefore, ‘‘the emergency” contemplated in the 
Bill is the danger or imminence of invasion, the ballot can never 
be wanted. If, on the other hand, the emergency have any 
connexion with foreign campaigning, then Parliament ought not 
to sanction any such arbitrary disturbance of civil life as is in- 
volved in this portion of the Bill. To grant compulsory powers 
to Ministers of State, to be put in force as they may deem neces- 
sary, on the occurrence of what in their eyes may be an emer- 
gency, is very like giving to them the means of repairing at the 
cost of the liberty of the people, their own previous neglects and 
shortcomings. To save money and earn reputation for economy, 
they may allow the Militia forces to dwindle in times of peace, 
feeling this security in their omission, that if an emergency 
arise, they can at once resort to compulsory service, and so stave 
off the ill-consequences of their policy. This ought not to be. It 
is easy to ascertain what number of men are required. Raise 
them at once, and maintain them in readiness for duty, if ever 
the occasion for employing them should unhappily arise. 
[Vol. XCV. No. CLXXXVIII.]—New Sentzs, Vol. XXXIX, No. I. LL 
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Yet even were the ballot to become necessary there is one 
clause which deserves censure and erasure—that which provides 
that “no person balloted to serve im the Militia shall be per- 
mitted to provide a substitute or to escape service by the payment 
of a fine.” Equality, “in fact,” is supposed to be contained in this 
brief sentence. To take by means of the ballot-box a promiscu- 
ous crowd of persons from all classes, and compel them to serve 
in an army, is thought by some people to be equality. Much 
more frequently does it involve cruelty of the most unjustifiable 
kind. What equality can there be between the working man 
who gives up civil wages for military wages, whose livelihood is 
unaffected by a temporary absence, and the merchant who 
is taken away from his business and its larger earnings, and when 
the war or the danger is past, goes back to find all his trade 
diverted, his customers dispersed, and his livelihood gone? The 
wife of the labouring man, accustomed to earn her own bread, 
suffers comparatively little inconvenience or loss by her husband’s 
constrained absence. On the other hand, the merchant’s wife loses 
her sole support when her husband is drawn away from his busi- 
ness. Between the Government recognition and approval of the 
principle of voluntary enlistment and this arbitrary and compul- 
sory clause at the end of the Bill, there is a serious discrepancy. 
The one savours of true liberty, the other has the complexion of 
an unendurable tyranny. The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the 
hands are the hands of Esau. 

Sound as the system of voluntary enlistment really is in 
theory, and wholesome as it is in practice, yet there have been 
times and occasions when it has seemed to fail in answering the 
expectations formed of it. During the Crimean War, when 
soldiers were urgently needed to bring up the British Army to 
something like a respectable footing, the voluntary principle for 
a long time hardly did more for us than repair waste without 
creating fresh strength. But ought this lack of elasticity really 
to be charged against the system of voluntary enlistment? Does 
it not rather point to our common British failing of leaving the 
future to take care of itself, and refusing to make hay while the 
sun shines? Can we reasonably expect the voluntary system to 
answer perfectly if we subject it to alternate encouragements and 
discouragements? Sometimes closing our recruiting offices 
and shutting our doors in the face of willing hearts; at others 
opening them wide, and employing all the blandishments of the 
military art to attract, if not to trap, the unwary. Those whose 
voluntary services we seek and appreciate, are people possessed 
of feelings common to the race ; and if the country is not willing 
to receive them when they are willing to come, other avenues 
of occupation open before them, and their voluntary services are 
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Jost to the nation for ever. Britain needs to anticipate her neces- 
sities, and to provide for unpleasant contingencies by a prudent 
forethought. There can be but little doubt that the voluntary 
system of enlistment, properly encouraged and manipulated, will 
secure every military want of the nation. It should, however, 
be kept like a perennial spring, ever flowing. Once for all, it 
should be made an established principle in this great country 
that the Sovereign relies fully on the patriotism of her subjects 
of all classes to furnish by voluntary enlistment the military force 
necessary for the dignity and safety of the Empire. 

The Government proposals for regulating the periods for 
which soldiers are to be enlisted seem to be all that can be 
desired, if only the men who enter the Army are likely to be 
satisfied with them. Many join the Army with the intention of 
spending their lives in it; and it certainly does not appear very 
just for the nation to enjoy the best years of a soldier's life, and 
then refuse him longer service on the ground that he will become 
entitled to a pension. Short service may suit some men; but 
we incline to the idea that most of those who enlist prefer long 
service. To make the short service system, without pensions, 
attractive, it will be necessary for the Government to teach 
every soldier a trade of some sort, so that on the expiration of 
his Army service—say six years—he may enter the reserve for 
another six years, and either practise the trade he has learnt or 
obtain a Government civil situation. No more admirable sug- 
gestion for improving the status of the British soldier was ever 
proposed than that for giving a preference to all properly qualified 
old soldiers in the civil appointments of the State. The nation 
must be just and kind to those of her sons who risk their lives 
in her service. To enter the British Army ought, indeed, to bea 
provision for life, subject, of course, to the good behaviour of the 
men, and if only soldiers, after twelve years’ service, could get 
honourable employment, the matter of pensions, except in times 
of warfare, would hardly trouble us at all. 

The attempt to enlist men for general service, whether in the 
regular Army or the Militia, is not at all likely to succeed. 
Men, and particularly British men, are not ninepins, to be placed 
anywhere to be bowled at without reference to their individual 
sentiments. “Esprit de corps” is a powerful incentive to volun- 
tary enlistment. Men read of the exploits of particular regi- 
ments, and when they enlist so completely identify themselves 
with the spirit of the past, that the country may count again 
upon similar exploits if ever the like occasion should arise. In 
the Militia, local associations bear the strongest sway over the 
men. Depending as we do upon voluntary enlistment, every 
encouragement and every inducement should be held out, in 
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order to attract good men. We must appeal not less to senti- 
ment than to the more vulgar passions. Enlisting men for 
general service is too suggestive of a purely mechanical era to be 
worthy of success. 

Touching the military defence of our colonial possessions, Mr. 
Cardwell is most emphatic. His own words will best express the 
ideas of the Ministry on that subject, although it may be found 
that society at large is not so wnaversally like-minded with the 
Government as he supposes: “Jt is an almost universally 
accepted principle of English policy,” said Mr. Cardwell, 
“that in these days it is no longer desirable to maintain at 
the expense of the British taxpayer a standing Army to defend 
our distant colonies.” Two questions are here joined together 
which are not necessarily connected, and which, for the sake of 
clearness, it will be desirable to separate. The defence of the 
outlying provinces of the British Empire is the first and most 
important of the two. What contribution those provinces should 
make to the Imperial Exchequer, for Imperial purposes, being the 
other. The first-named concerns the honour and integrity of 
the Empire in its relations with foreign powers, with whom the 
Imperial Government alone negotiates on all matters of peace 
or war. The last-named question is, on the other hand, an 
internal matter affecting the equitable adjustment of Imperial 
taxation. 

Now it cannot be truly said of the people of the United 
Kingdom, that they wniversally accept the principle of leaving 
the colonies to take their own chance, in any possible conflicts in 
which the Empire may be involved. So far from this being the 
case, it may be affirmed that a most considerable majority, of 
those who are capable of understanding, and weighing, the im- 
portant relationship of Britain to her colonies, have no sort of 
desire or intention to leave them to the tender mercies of an 
enemy, who might seek to wreak that vengeance on some weak 
extremity of the Empire, which he failed to secure at the stronger, 
and better armed centre. On the other hand, no doubt, Mr. 
Cardwell truly interprets the sense of the British public, when 
he suggests, that they universally consider that the sole expense 
of Imperial armies, maintained for Imperial purposes, should not 
be borne exclusively by the people of the home islands. The 
public think, and think correctly enough, that the successful 
colonist who has entered upon a splendid inheritance, freely 
bestowed upon him by the mother-country, is in quite as good a 

osition, and rather better able, to contribute his share to the 
mperial taxes, than the poor struggling people of the United 
Kingdom. It becomes therefore necessary to separate these two 
questions, in order to gauge correctly the public opinion of the 
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country. Mr. Cardwell links them together, and so frames his 
argument as to support the idea, that England desires practically 
to abrogate her military duties towards the colonies ; the real truth 
being that the mass of intelligence, and we incline to think also 
the mass of popular sentiment, is in favour of even a closer union 
with the colonies than now exists. We desire heartily to protect 
every province of the Empire. We have not become quite so 
sordid as to calculate how much it will cost to defend Canada, and 
are not disposed to barter away our honour for a bag of money. 
But the colonists must be responsive in their affection. They 
must be fair towards their fellow-countrymen at home, and con- 
tribute pro rata, with all the citizens of the Empire, towards the 
expense of those establishments which are needful to the defence 
of the same. Have they been asked to do this? and have they 
declined? We fancy no clear propositions of the sort have ever 
been preferred, and it is simply unjust, as well as most impolitic, 
to cast off our colonial Empire without properly testing the 
question. 

But to take a case, though very unlikely, we hope, to occur— 
a war with America. Should we or should we not despatch 
troops to Canada on such an emergency? or would it be the 
policy of the country to allow Canada to suffer the loss of inde- 
pendence, as the result of a quarrel between ourselves and the 
States? If we should have to send troops there, or to any other 
colony, in case of war, we must have them to send; and every 
soldier, therefore, on the present home establishment that would 
be required for colonial service, is so much sham as regards our 
general offensive power. If the Empire is to remain responsible 
for the integrity of its distant possessions, and if troops will have 
to be sent thither in times of danger, surely it would be a wiser 
policy to maintain constant garrisons in the colonies, if only as a 
nucleus and encouragement to the Militia and other reserve forces 
of those provinces. Moreover, if the troops are ever to be sent 
to the colonies under any circumstances, and are actually kept at 
home in readiness for such duties, then we are doing exactly what 
Mr. Cardwell says is not desirable—viz., “maintaining at the 
expense of the British taxpayer a standing army to defend our 
distant colonies.” The only change being, that we locate the 
troops in the worst possible position, far away from their work, 
and at the same time deceive ourselves with the idea that our 
available Army at home is much larger than on an emergency 
it would prove to be. 

The Government scheme makes no provision for colonial 
safety. It ignores completely all responsibility for colonial de- 
fence, and treats the protection of the Empire as if it were simply 
the defence of these few islands in the North Atlantic. “When 
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we disbanded the Canadian Rifles, who defended the frontier 
between the United States and Canada, we did nothing te 
impair the defensive power of England, nor did we do anything 
to diminish that power when we disbanded the Cape Rifles.” 
Note this self-contented reflection of Mr. Cardwell, and compare 
it with Mr. Grant Duff’s peroration at the close of his speech on 
Indian affairs, by which he evidently desired to impress upon 
the House of Commons and the country, the persuasion that 
Britain was not only “a great European power, a great Ameri- 
can power, a great African power, a great Australasian power, 
a great oceanic power, but also a great Asiatic power.” Weare 
prepared to defend India, “our great Asiatic power ;’ we must 
defend the seas, “ our great oceanic power ;” and are we then to 
leave out of our calculation those other parts of the great whole— 
our American, African, and Australasian power? Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is ever the same question of money which makes the 
difference. India provides her own Army. The mercantile 
marine pays its contribution to the Exchequer, and a heavy one ; 
but Australia, Canada, and Africa will not pay. The military 
defence of the colonies thus resolves itself into a question of 
money, and we believe that if only our colonial fellow-subjects 
were approached in a proper and national spirit, and allowed a 
voice on the great naval and military problems of the hour, this 
seeming difficulty would be easily overcome. The various parts 
of the great whole would eventually be so interlocked in one 
enduring interest, that it would be difficult for any enemy, how- 
= skilful, to find a weak point in the armour of the British 
iant. 

When two nations have resolved on war, that one has the 
greatest possible advantage which can transfer the field of opera- 
tions to the territory of its adversary. Humanly speaking, the 
invading army, other things being equal, is almost bound to win. 
The war just closed illustrates this point admirably. Many think 
that France lost all her chances, by not being able to advance 
rapidly into Germany after the declaration of war. Such a step 
would have deranged many of those well planned German 
schemes about which we have heard so much, and, not impro- 
bably, have given one or two victories to the impetuous soldiers 
of France, such as would have sustained them heroically through 
subsequent hardships. In the case of Germany, offence was 
defence, and by her brilliant movement into the French pro- 
vinces, she spared her own soil, encouraged her armies, and 
indeed left them hardly any alternative but to win or be de- 
stroyed. This is a lesson which our country has not failed to 
learn—that defence does not mean “ to sit down and wait for your 
adversary to come to you—does not imply that you are to peep 
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over the parapets of your stone fortresses, and across your watery 
barrier and cry ‘Come on, I am ready for you.’” A true defence 
rather involves such bold and manly strategy as will keep the 
sounds and sights of war at a distance from home. The Govern- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone, however, seem entirely to overlook this 
view of the case. They have not even contemplated a foreign 
expedition. By the confession of the Commander-in-Chief, who 
is doubtless in the confidence of Mr. Cardwell, “ offence is cer- 
tainly not intended in the measures which have been pro- 
pounded.” Yet it can hardly be matter of doubt, that the 
country has determined within itself that there must bean Army 
available for service beyond these shores, in case of difficulties 
abroad, involving British interests. Not such an Army in point 
of numbers as the great Continental powers wield ; for it is not 
pretended by any sensible person that we should ever fight a 
great military power single-handed on land. But such an Army 
as would play no mean or contemptible part, in conjunction with 
the Army, or Armies, of some ally or allies. Mr. Cardwell makes 
no provision for such a contingency. His scheme embraces and 
contemplates only a timid stay-at-homie decrepit policy. A policy 
of encouragement to those that hate us, and of discouragement to 
our friends. The nation cannot rally round such a programme as 
this, and will not. Britain dare not withdraw from all Euro- 
pean and general responsibility, and shut herself up in isolation and 
indifference. It would not be a secure retreat, since such a 
purely selfish policy would be sure to evoke strong feelings of 
reprobation and anger in our Continental neighbours, whose for- 
bearance we could count upon only in proportion to the number 
and strengthof our battalions. Unless the nation accepts Mr. Glad- 
stone’s conditions, resolves upon political isolation, and determines 
never again under any circumstances to employ its soldiers 
abroad, we must have an Army ready for foreign war, however 
remote the contingency may appear. This Army should be 
strong enough to support the dignity of the nation, and capable, 
from its numbers, of conducting an independent operation so as 
to obviate all necessity for any such divided command, as might 
spoil the skill of our generals, or neutralize the bravery of our 
soldiers. A force of say 100,000 men would be a fair British 
contribution to any great European alliance. By the Govern- 
ment statistics, there are 104,900 regular troops in these islands, 
not counting the Indian depéts; and the bulk of this force could 
easily be shipped off, if only the regular reserve had a sub- 
stantial existence and organization, and our home reserves were 
properly trained and brigaded. We have the men, but not the 
machinery, nor apparently the will to create it. 

Only one system of military organization has hitherto found a 
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permanent place in the British Army—that commonly known as’ 
“regimental.” Wherever in the world a British regiment is.found, 
there at least is a machine of war perfect in its kind, and glorious 
in its reputation. The British regimental system has never failed 
to answer all expectations. It has passed through trials and 
vicissitudes of the greatest possible range, and never. broken 
down. But if in the past the nation Was been satisfied to halt. 
at the creation and perfection of isolated regiments and batteries, 
it has been aroused by recent events in France to desire, and 
even to demand, for the future, a permanent organization of - 


brigades and divisions; if not of complete corps d’armée. We’. 


must get ready for war at brief notice,and be as perfect in our 
multiples as in our units. Now what steps does Mr. Cardwell 
propose to take, to meet this reasonable expectation and desire of 
the country ? What are the Government plans for accomplishing 
this necessary condition of our continuance as a great power? A 
brigade is virtually a regiment of battalions and batteries, with 
its own staff of officers. To handle a brigade, consisting of thrée - 
or four battalions of infantry, and at least two batteries of artil- 
lery, requires much more skill and experience than pertains 
to a mere regimental command. From the brigade we natu- 
rally advance to the division, which is composed of two or 
more brigades. The division is lost in the corps d’armée, 
or portion of an army, which may embrace two or more 
divisions. Corps d’armée again are but subdivisions of a grand 
armée. In war, all these larger and more important organiza- 
tions become inevitable. Regiments are grouped together, bat- 
teries told off to the various commands, a huge and multiform 
machinery is called suddenly into existence—all new, all untried, 
all unpractised. We send our children to the fields of slaughter 
in the worst. possible condition to insure success. We confide 
50,000 troops perhaps to a general who never before had more 
than 10,000 under his command, and then only for a few hours 
on some silly promenade. Divisional generals who hardly know 
the duties of a brigade, and brigadiers fresh from the command 
of a regiment may be thoroughly competent leaders, but no 
proofs are demanded that they are so. Again, other officers are 
called upon to provision a mass of men equivalent to the popu- 
lations of some of our largest towns, with no other experience 
than that gained from the pages of military history. 

How very melancholy is this picture of British military expe- 
rience, and how perfectly true, is perhaps only known to the 
Army itself, and those few civilians who have by good common 
sense, and moderate reading, made themselves acquainted with 
the real state of affairs. The Commander-in-Chief must fully 
realize the position ; but what can he do? Brought into close 
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contact with Ministers of War, of very various and even oppo- 
site views, his position is most difficult. He has simply to do 
the best he can with.the materials placed at his disposal, and 
carry out the imperious behests of a Parliament which is as fickle 
-aS the wind, and votes “aye” or “nay” solely from party or 
personal considerations. It is our conviction that there is very 
little hopé for the British Army or Navy, and consequently for 
the country, so long as party “rules the roast,” and this scheme of 
Mr. Cardwell really supplies us with the strongest possible evidence 
that our fears are well grounded. Mr. Cardwell does not in his pro- 
posals laid before Parliament on the 16th of February, make the 
necessary arrangements for-organizing the British forces into per- 
manent brigades and divisions. He cannot have failed to read 
the many suggestions made in letters and pamphlets respecting 
such a complete and homogeneous organization of our various 
forces as would effect the desired result ; but he defers that sub- 
ject, showing that public opinion and non-official foresight are in 
advance of the Ministry of Mr. Gladstone on this most im- 
portant of all military reforms. The brigade and divisional 
organization which is imperatively required is deferred to some 
more convenient season. “For,” said Mr. Cardwell, “J do 
not see how we can contemplate any complete reorganiza- 
tion of the Army of this country, combining the regular 
Army with the auxiliary forces, until we first abolish the 
system of purchase in the regular Army.’ But the aboli- 
tion of Army purchase is to be gradual, according to Mr. 
Cardwell’s plan; for “no greater number of officers shall 
retire in any one year than the maximum number of that 
rank in the service who retired in the five preceding years.” If 
therefore we are to wait for our much-desired and very impera- 
tive Army organization until “the system of Purchase in the 
regular Army is first abolished,” the chances are great that the 
present force of public opinion will not be utilized to its proper 
extent. This should not be. A Government which so especially 
rejoices in being the expression of “the will of the people,” 
might with very great advantage to itself, and in this particular 
instance at least with equal advantage to the nation, give heed 
to the popular conviction. The Liberal press is as fuli of the 
subject, and as earnest as the organs of the Opposition, and 
there is really no excuse for this great and chief omission in the 
Government proposals. The excuse and apology of Mr. Cardwell 
for the absence of any provision for a more general organization 
of our forces are far from satisfactory. If war necessitated the 
despatch of a British Army from these shores next week, the 
Minister of War would have to form brigades and divisions of 
regiments and batteries, in which all three principles of promo- 
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tion, purchase, seniority, and selection would be found; and the 
country would rest satisfied that each and all of the yarious 
classes of officers would do their duty. Nor would the total 


result be in any way affected by this mixture of the modes of « 


promotion. What Mr. Cardwell would have to do in case of 
emergency he could have accomplished more readily, and with 
still better results, in these moments of peace, with the country 
and the Parliament behind him in full support. The grouping 
of regiments and batteries of Volunteers and Militia, with their 
corresponding branches of the regular Army, is possible at this 
very moment. The skilled and the unskilled thus brought into 
contact would both improve; each would find something to 
learn from the other, and a fraternization of the various sections 
of the British Army brought about which would be productive of 
the best possible results, 

As far as we can gather from Mr. Cardwell’s speech, all the 
Government proposes is to extend a little the principle of divid- 
ing the United Kingdom into military districts, and to include 
under one general superintendence ail the various regular and 
reserve forces in each district. We will not deny that this is 
some little advance on the old, and let us hope obsolete method 
of leaving to times of war the habitual concentration of large 
forces. But we fail to discover in this plan of the Government any- 
thing more than Brighton and Wimbledon reviews on a smaller 
scale, and with more frequent repetition. Mr. Cardwell seems in- 
deed to have some notions of a closer and more intimate amalga- 
mation of our various forces in his mind, but they are evidently in 
a very crude state, and if he at all contemplates destroying the 
specially distinctive characteristics of our various forces, as we half 
suspect, he is committing a mistake that will be more easily per- 
petrated than repaired. What is wanted is a practical rather 
than a theoretical amalgamation. The Militia is largely a county 
force, and if in the formation of great military districts care be 
taken that their geographical limits be as far as possible identi- 
cal with a county or counties, this old and even desirable asso- 
ciation need not be disturbed. ‘To attempt to construct the 
Militia so as to make it serve as a reserve to the regular Army 
is to entirely destroy its real character. The Militia is the right 
place for the respectable artisans and mechanics of the country, 
and those various sons of toil who desire to stand forth, and 
acquaint themselves with the use of arms, as a defence for the 
Fatherland in seasons of danger. Clothed, armed, and even paid 
by the country when under training, they are ready to do garri- 
son duty when the regular forces have to depart; or to defend 
our shores in case of invasion at the risk of their lives. But they 
are no proper reserve for the regular Army ; and although in past 
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times the Militia has been made available for such purposes, it 
was only because we lacked those more legitimate reserves for 
foreign service which we sincerely trust will be gathered together 
‘ without much delay. The Volunteers are scarcely noticed in 
Mr. Cardwell’s scheme at all, and yet these admirable forces, in 
conjunction with the Militia, are our main reliance for home 
defence. As to the grand totals, the Minister of War was most 
lugubrious in his observations. He took some considerable 
pains to show up the mass of figures; but they will not 
bear an intelligent scrutiny. Infantry, cavalry, artillery, engi- 
neers, pile upon pile, until the grand total of all arms amounted 
to 470,717 men in these small islands. France exhibited to the 
world a fine array of figures, but she could not form a sufficient 
number of complete armies either to attack her foe or defend 
herself. With immense difficulty and the poorest result she 
gathered together the Army of Chalons, when the Army of the 
Rhine was in peril. How many armies could we form from our 
grand total ? Let us start with one, to include infantry 80,000 
and cavalry 8000, requiring at the modern rate of at least four 
field guns per thousand—no less than 352 field guns. Mr. Card- 
well, even with his increase of tweuty batteries, only provides 336 
guns. As to the requisite force of military train for such an 
Army we doubt whether a quarter of it exists, and thus in the 
hour of need we should find ourselves in the greatest possible con- 
fusion, and simply because Ministers either cannot or will not 
—— a little practical common sense to bear on these important 
uties, 

Even our regular forces are not ready for war. They are not 
complete in all the necessary branches of the service. Taking 
the second line, the regular reserve, which ought to be a dupli- 
cate Army, with all its guns, arms, equiments, &c., in store, we look 
for it in vain. It is only just mentioned in our Minister of War’s 
speech, whereas if only proposals for an immediate increase and 
organization of this force had been made, they would have 
gone a long way towards satisfying the wants of the country. 
The third line, Militia and Yeomanry, possesses all the most 
important elements of an Army. It musters by Mr. Cardwell’s 
own figures— 


Infantry . . . . . . 123,146 
Artillery . . .. . . 15,854 
Cavalry. . . . . + . 14,000 


but he suggests no kind of organization for them. He provides 
no field artillery, which, if called into active service, the force 
must have. And as to the fourth line of our national defence, 
the Volunteers, which includes all arms except cavalry in con- 
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siderable numbers, no attempt is made to bring this crowd of 
men into reasonable order, or to put it under more experienced 
control. 

The true state of the case is this: Great Britain has half a 
million of splendid soldiers supplied by voluntary enlistment. 
The country is anxious that these immense forces should be 
properly trained and organized. The men themselves are 
equally willing, but the Government declines to act. 

The only symptom of real Army organization which we can 
find in Mr. Cardwell’s statement, is that relating to a division of 
the United Kingdom into military districts. This is unquestion- 
ably a first step in the right direction ; but the number of these 
districts, as at present arranged (thirteen), is clearly insufficient, 
when the population of these islands is considered. We would 
suggest twenty-four or twenty-five military districts as a more 
useful subdivision of the country ; and dividing the total population 
(30,000,000), and the armed forces actually existing (500,000), by 
that number, there would be for each district a recruiting area 
of 1,200,000 souls, yielding 20,000 troops of all ranks in readi- 
ness for war; or 1 in 60, not by any means a large percentage, 
considering that three-fifths of the total force would be raised 
solely for home defence. Twenty thousand troops for each dis- 
trict is a force quite large enough for any general officer to 
supervise, if he is to do ample justice to his command. Another 
step in advance would be to arrange the.troops on some regular 
and consistent plan, allotting to each district a suitable if not 
equivalent proportion of regulars, regular reserve, Militia, and 
Volunteers. Each of these portions of our Army might form an 
independent complete brigade, with its due proportion of artillery, 
cavalry, engineers, and train. The regular and Volunteer brigades 
to constitute one division; the regular reserve and Militia 
brigade another. In this way we should possess twenty-four or 
twenty-five complete corps d’armée, each of two divisions, each 
division of two brigades, in all 500,000 men, in readiness to march 
to the coast at the shortest possible notice. Such an Army, if 
on the eve of war, would require an enormous and costly staff of 
generals ; but in time of peace, we think no such expensive 
machinery would be necessary. When the various brigades were 
actually called out for general review, an opportunity would be 
afforded for instructing the commanding officers of regiments, 
who could in turn act the part of brigadiers; the majors and 
captains equally assisting in those various duties, which by a 
rapid promotion they would be required to discharge in actual 
warfare. P 

Mr. Cardwell spoke of districts, but said nothing about camps of 
instruction, without which the subdivision of the kingdom would 
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only be theoretical. It is in this direction that money can be 
most advantageously expended, and the establishment of sucli 
Champs de Mars would confer incalculable benefit on the Army. 
They should be of sufficient area to admit of an encampment of 
the entire force of the district in which they may be situated, and 
to subserve all the purposes of drill and manceuvres on a large 
scale, rifle and artillery practice and general instruction. Store- 
sheds or buildings, to contain all the necessary war equipments 
pertaining to the district, would also be desirable addenda to 
these camps. Even workshops might be erected in their vicinity 
with advantage. The barracks for the Militia contemplated in the 
Army Bill might be dispensed with if these camps were available ; 
and they would completely supersede all necessity for the objection- 
able system of billeting at present in fashion. What could have 
been easier or more practicable than for the Minister of War to 
have proposed the immediate formation of such camps throughout 
the country? Why not have organized the home reserve forces 
on the model of the regular Army, giving to both Volunteers and 
Militia all the necessary artillery and equipments for field duties ? 
Half-drilled armies are better thar none at all. It must be 
that men who know something of the use of rifles and cannon, 
and who understand some of the drill and discipline to which 
soldiers are subjected, are of greater service to the State than 
perfectly raw troops. A very few weeks of constant drill would 
polish up our reserves in such a manner as to astonish many who 
now profess to look upon them with contempt. With the proper 
machinery of war always in active existence, with the organiza- 
tion into regiments and batteries supplemented by the more 
advanced organization into brigades and divisions, with stores 
and matériel ready for immediate use, our reserve armies 
would only require a little smart drill to enable them to take the 
field in anticipation of an enemy with full confidence and certain 
of success. 

Looking then at the military wants of the Empire asa whole, 
we have to consider all those various duties and responsibilities 
which are possible as well as probable, in order to determine the 
force of regular and home reserve troops which we need. To 
avoid facing this national self-examination is not to avoid the 
dangers which may and must arise sooner or later, but is very 
like the conduct of the ostrich, which buries her head only in the 
sand, and because optically oblivious to the approaching enemy, 
fondly persuades herself that she is secure, There are serious 
troubles looming on the political horizon. It is impossible not to 
share in that growing persuasion that we shall have presently to 
pay dearly in blood and ruin for the miserable mismanagement 
and shortcomings of our Statesmen. The day of reckoning will 
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come ; but at least let us get ready, so as not to aggravate our 
sufferings by previous neglects ; so as not to waste the precious 
lives of our sons and brothers beyond that point which is inevi- 
table. The nation lacks nothing but the wisdom and the will 
necessary to dispose and organize existing military resources in 
order to make the nation secure. We have the finest personnel 
in the world, and already half a million of that “right stuff” 
under training. We possess mechanical power and experience 
so far in excess of any other nation, that most of the Powers arm 
themselves from our workshops. We boast a breed of horses 
suitable for war that is coveted and prized by the great military 
nations on the Continent. We have a purse so well filled and 
so accessible, that other kingdoms can hardly wage war without 
its aid. Lastly, our geographical situation is such that we can 
give battle or refuse it—assume the offensive or act on the defen- 
sive—according to circumstances. With such advantages, we 
ought to be really powerful, and our continuance any longer in 
a state of military disorganization and vupeeenediaam is a 
standing disgrace to our rulers, and a threatening danger to 
ourselves. 
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The Foreign Books noticed in the following sections are chiefly supplied by Messrs. 
Witurams & Norcate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, and Mr. Nurt, 270, 
Strand. abit 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HE Theological Essays of Mr. Hutton, now collected in one 

volume, take us over a considerable period of controversy.1_ The 
greater part of them appeared some years since in the National 
Review. The last Essay in the volume, entitled “ Romanism, Protes- 
tantism, Anglicanism,” is designed to set forth to some extent the 
grounds on which the followers of Mr. Maurice can, and in consistency 
must, hold themselves apart from Romanism, mere Lutheranism, and 
a Puseyite Sacramental Anglicanism. The Protestant Christianity, as 
Dr. Newman asserts, is in many respects a different religion from the 
Roman Christianity. According to the Roman system, the origin 
and increase of all faith and grace are from without, conveyed in 
divine institutions and ordinances ; according to Lutheranism, faith is 
awakened from within by the “ Word.” The theology of Luther owed 
more to the Scriptures, as we think, than Mr. Hutton concedes 
(pp. 400, 401) ; but it is at any rate in its inner seat and spring that 
the theology of Mr. Maurice has affinity with it, while differenced 
from it remarkably in avoiding the theories of “ substitution” and 
“imputation.” Lutheranism proper and Romanism are equally blood- 
stained. The gory crucifix is a necessary element in the one as in the 
other, whether reared materially by the wayside, painted on canvas, or 
dwelt on in the imagination. By this, as well as by Sacramental theories 
of its own, Lutheranism falls into superstitions nearly as gross as the 
Roman. In this country the original Church of England of the six- 
teenth century, which was “ Reformed,” has been converted into 
Lutheranism, which here, as in the greater part of Germany, has un- 
justly usurped to itself the whole credit of the Reformation. The 
Essay of which we have been speaking was written, says Mr. Hutton, 
many years before the others—and it may very well be read first ; it 
represents Mr. Maurice’s theology in its simplest phase—Pauline 
rather than Johannine ; and it is untinged with the acrimony exhibited 
both by himself and friends in the course of the Mansel controversy— 
not that Dr. Mansel’s temper was less blameable than that of his 
opponents. No doubt Dr. Mansel’s arguments, though not originally 
directed against their school, touched them to the quick. If men 
cannot know God, the whole theory of direct communion with the 
Divine Being is undermined: if the finite cannot know the Infinite, 





1 «¢ Essays, Theological and Literary.” By Richard Holt Hutton, M.A. (Lond.) 
Two Vols. Vol. I., Theological Essays. London: Strahan and Co. 1871, 
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worship, devotion, love, Faith towards a Divine Object, become mere 
vague feelings, shadowy illusions. On the other hand, if the human 
finite can know the Infinite, Dr. Mansel’s argumentation against the 
Hegelians falls to the ground, and Mr. Maurice and Mr. Hutton also 
might find themselves defenceless on that side against a Pantheistic 
hypothesis. The bitterness excited in that controversy is recalled on a 
reperusal of some of the papers in this volume, which may be considered, 
most of them, as contributions to the history of controversy rather 
than as contributions to theology. It is indeed the tendency of those 
religious convictions which assume a direct and special communion 
between the soul of the individual and the Divine Being to render men 
irascible, when the truth of such pretension, or the sufficiency of its proof, 
is disputed or denied. For there is no common ground on which issue 
may be joined. Moreover, those who maintain the reality of direct 
communion between the human individual spirit and the Deity are 
divided obviously among themselves. Thus persons who would be 
known to outsiders as Unitarians and Trinitarians, and these of various 
shades respectively, are convinced that their insight, at least when it 
has been sufficiently and rightly educated and exercised, is capable of 
recognising the Divine Entity in its essential characters—that is to 

say, that what would be by others designated as matter of opinion 
or of belief, is esteemed, in its essential contents and with its neces- 
sary sequences, to be given by insight. And, as we have said, the 
person of what would be called Unitarian opinions (if a Theist gifted 
with insight), would find the Trinitarian conception necessarily excluded 
from his idea of Deity; the Trinitarian, on the other hand, finds it 
necessarily included: the Theistic insight of Hindus, again, reveals 

to them a Trinity in the Divine Essence very different from the Chris- 

tian Trinity, and wherein God as Destroyer takes the place of God as 

Redeemer. Implicated also in the Divine Idea and objects of direct 
contemplation, which is assumed to be incapable of misleading, are 
various characters, according to various theologies—as of the Predesti- 
nator of his own mere will—or of the Justifier for the merits and medi- 

ation of Jesus Christ. And so the Person of the Son of God, the 

OcdvOpwroc, the Incarnate One, with all his Attributes and acces- 

sories, is a necessary constituent of the Theistic idea of some, and as 
necessarily is an incongruity to others. Mr. Hutton describes as 
within the range of his own earlier religious experience the contempla- 
tion of “the lonely throne of heaven,” and “ the solitude of the Eter- 
nities weighing upon the imagination” of the Unitarian (p. 247); and 
the feeling that if our prayers are addressed to One whose eternity we 
image as unshared, we necessarily for the time merge the Father in 
the Omniscient and Omnipotent genius of the Universe (7d.) : 


“Tf, on the other hand, we pray to One who has revealed His own eternity 
through the Eternal Son—if in the spirit of the liturgies, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, we alternate our prayers to the eternal originating love, and to that 
filial love in which it has been eternally mirrored, turning hes the ‘ Father of 
heaven’ to the ‘Son Redeemer of the world,’ and back again to Him in whom 
that Son ever rests—then we keep a God essentially social before our hearts 
and minds, and fill our imagination with no solitary grandeur.”—p. 248. 
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This is nothing but Greek Patristic orthodoxy, dressed in modern 
verbiage. But, of what value can be the witness of an intuitional 
faculty, which in different persons, or in the same person at different 
periods, testifies to the existence of the One, “in Eternal Solitude,” or 
to the “God essentially social ?”’ Or, to put it in another way— What 
inference concerning a personal Deity and the mode of His existence 
can be legitimated by the testimony of the consciousness, seeing that 
the consciousness is itself only a phenomenon, a consequent upon un- 
conscious antecedent states P And the worst of it is that this inward 
witness, when it testifies of that which is Christian, becomes a theo- 
logical creed, as hard, as narrow, and as uncharitable as any framed by 
an Ecumenical Council. In this respect there can be no doubt that 
the adoration of the “social God” tends to produce an infinitude of 
quarrels among men concerning things unseen, whether it be founded 
upon a miraculously attested revelation from without or a spiritual 
insight within. No doubt, if any one denied the three angles of an 
equilateral triangle to be equal, those who beheld it to be so would 
become very angry with him for his obstinacy, if they were not able 
to excuse him on the ground of idiocy. So the believer in the “ social 
God,” whose belief is to him the product of insight, who sees it to be so, 
that it cannot be otherwise, and the excellence of its so being, having no 
common ground of discussion with those who differ from him, can only 
be angry with them as perverse—that is to say, as self-willed hereties— 
or profoundly pity them as fools. And consequently, the more the con- 
stituents of that Divine “ society” are developed to the insight, the more 
is ordinary humanity, which does not pretend to more than opinion or 
persuasion, repelled. Whether by discovery and declaration of the 
Church, or by immediate individual intuition of Divine Reality, as each 
newly observed character emerges in the beatific vision, the dazzle of 
the self-satisfied worshipper increases, and so does the puzzle and 
dismay of the unenlightened. 

The visit of Keshub Chunder Sen to England” awakened interest in 
different sections of the religious world on different grounds. There 
are native to England itself Unitarian Theists, with whose convictions 
those of Mr. Sen have the closest affinity ; there are the representatives 
of orthodox Christianity, who were disposed to regard Mr.Sen as hopeful 
material for “ conversion ;’ and there are the latitudinarians always 
ready to extend the right hand of fellowship to the “new thing,” in 
proof of liberality and superiority to prejudice—equally willing to 
extend it to old superstition. Considering the interest thus awakened, 
it must be confessed that the theology exhibited at the various recep- 
tions to which Mr. Sen was invited was singularly bald, poor, and dry. 
Most to the purpose of all the speeches delivered at these meetings 
was, perhaps, a brief address of the Rev. James Martineau, appreciating 
in a few sentences the history of native religion in India, and pointing 
out that the movement of the Brahmo Somaj is not to be regarded as 
a restoration of original religion—it did not derive itself from the 





2 “Keshub Chunder Sen’s English Visit.” Edited by Sophia Dobson 
Collet. London: Strahan and Co. 1871. 
[Vol. XCV. No. CLXXXVIII.]—New Sentes, Vol. XXXIX. No. II, MM 
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ancient religion of the country, nor from Christianity, but commenced 
afresh from the native resources of the human heart and soul. If 
English religionists are too anxious to Christianize Hindus, they will 
only stunt and cripple that which might grow spontaneously into 
a genuine religion. Thus the clergy of various denominations at 
Nottingham—Churchmen, Congregationalists, Wesleyans—to the 
number of forty or fifty ministers, set themselves to indoctrinate 
Mr. Sen in the following manner :— 

“ We believe that: God has given us a revelation of his holy will, to certify 
us concerning our relation to him, our duty, and our eternal destiny, amid the 
doubt and darkness of our own conjectures and fears, and that the Holy 
Scriptures are that Revelation ; that in them we find that law by which is the 
knowledge of sin, and by them alone is revealed that Saviour by whom is 
deliverance from sin. We believe that sin is guilt, and needs expiation, and 
that in Jesus Christ alone we have redemption, through his blood, the 
forgiveness of sins. We believe that the Lord Jesus Christ, being God 
manifest in the flesh, is man’s sole Redeemer and Lord, and merits the 
absolute trust, and demands the absolute obedience of our spirits. And we 
believe that only by the Holy Spirit of God, given by the Father through the 
mediation of the Son, can we receive real spiritual life, a right sense of our 
fallen condition, and a true knowledge of Jesus Christ as our Lord and 
God.”—>p. 96. 

Chunder Sen puts aside all this dogmatism in the simplest possible 
manner :— 


“ As regards the peculiar doctrines of your Church, which you consider to 
be of vital importance, and which you naturally wish me to accept, permit me 
respectfully to state that I cannot subscribe to them, as they do not accord 
with the voice of God in my soul. I may simply say that, as a Theist, I 
believe in the one living God as my Father and Saviour, and I pee rely 


on His grace alone for my salvation. The Lord is my light and my life. He 
is my creed and my salvation; I need nothing else. 5g atin Christ as my 
Father’s beloved Son, and I honour all other prophets and martyrs; but I 
love my God above all. There is no name so sweet, so dear as that of 
Father.”—>p. 400. 


Mr. Sen therefore declares, as might be expected, that he returned 
to his country Indian as he came, Theist as he came; he had adopted 
not an atom of doctrine; he had felt himself stimulated to good by 
some phases of English life, while recoiling from others with horror. 
But it cannot be said that the certitude of the direct inward witness 
has received much illustration: Trinitarian, Arian, Unitarian, Euro- 
pean, and Indian Theists, remain as irreconcilable as before. 

The examination of Canon Liddon’s “ Bampton Lectures” by a 
clergyman, is very thoroughly and ably done.3 The author follows the 
lecturer in the most close and painstaking mannner throughout the 
whole of his argumentation ; and while acknowledging the eloquence 
which distinguishes many portions of the lectures, shows bgth the 
illogical character of his deductions and the general unfairness of. his 
Scriptural interpretations. For Canon Liddon, and all those who 





8 “ An Examination of Canon Liddon’s Bampton Lectures on the Divinity of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 
London: Triibner and Co, 1871. 
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maintain the theology of the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds as if from 
a Protestant or Scriptural ground, are necessarily placed in a false 
position. The doctrines which they set themselves to defend are 
ecclesiastical developments—they might be consistently defended on 
the assumption of a divinely constituted Church, endowed with the 
faculty of declaring from time to time dogmatical truth, and of com- 
pleting in the course of ages the Revelation, of which the earlier por- 
tion is to be found in the Bible. But this is not the position which 
the Church of England has assumed for herself; in her public docu- 
ments she even disclaims it. The elaborate work, therefore, of the 
present author has two aspects or bearings. 1. A critical one, relative 
to the Bampton Lecturer’s arguments and interpretations; and 2. 
A positive one, eliciting the result of some of the Scriptural evidence 
considered impartially and in itself. This result may be briefly de- 
scribed as in the following words :— 

“The Christ of an uncritical Biblical Protestantism is an Arian super- 
humar Christ. The Christ of a critical Protestantism is a merely human, but 
extraordinarily endowed Christ. For the Catholic Christ there is, without the 
admission of the Church’s revealing inspiration and authority, no logical basis 
anywhere. Apart from free criticism, Arian and Orthodox expounders of 
texts are both stronger in attack than in defence, but their contests do not 
result in a dead-lock, the decided advantage, if not the complete victory, being 
necessarily with the Arians. Before rational criticism neither Arianism nor 
Orthodoxy will stand.”—p. 248, zofe. 

With respect to the bearing of this examination on the Bampton 
Lecturer’s controversial position, the nature of the end proposed by 
him, and the character of his method, become plain enough. His 
object is plainly shown to have been to reach an ecclesiastical con- 
clusion by apparently Protestant methods—to make a stalking-horse 
of the Bible, in order to conceal the approach of Church authority. 
And the little real support to be found for the Athanasian hypothesis 
in the Bible itself will be very startling tomany. For, says the author : 

“ With regard to that doctrine of Christ’s Person which the two latter of 
the three Creeds embody, the Bible has been more talked about than really 
consulted. The conscientious effort to reach the original meaning, and occupy 
the sacred writer’s point of view; the calm and unbiassed investigation 
demanded by Protestant principles have been very rarely bestowed upon the 
Book which Orthodox Protestants so vauntingly declare to be the Divine 
Code of their Faith. Nicene and Athanasian theologies have been taken for 
pare and after a fashion illustrated, not searchingly weighed and examined 

y the balance and the light which the Sacred Volume supplies; and so the 
majority of Protestants have gone on repeating the dogma of a plurality of 
Persons in the one Godhead, contentedly ignorant that rational investigation 
demonstrates the dogma to have been always outside and beyond Scripture— 
outside and beyond the Old Testament Canon, and again outside and beyond 
the New. I do not deny that God may in His own way have revealed the 
dogma, but I do deny He has revealed it in a way which their fundamental 
principles enable Protestants to recognise.” —p. 317. 

The leading idea of Mr. Girdlestone’s “Christendom,” * and one 





4 “Christendom, Sketched from History, in the Light of Holy Scripture.” 
By Charles Girdlestone, M.A., Rector of Kingswinford, Staffordshire, &c. &c. 
London ; Sampson Low and Son. 1870. 
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which he has well illustrated from his point of view is, that at no 
period of its history, from its first emerging from an embryonic state, 
has Christianity, as professed in the world, been truly deserving of its 
name. 

“Though we may not be able to trace this name to the time and place of its 
first use, we can distinctly apprehend the thing for which it stands. We 
cannot be mistaken as to the nature and constitution of the whole realm called 
Christendom, as to its manners and customs, its moral and religious institu- 
tions ; in all its wide extent and long duration, as set forth in history, from 
the time that the world’s rulers became Christian by profession. And 
assuredly it neither was at that time, nor has been ever since, the kingdom of 
Christianity proper; that is to say, not the kingdom of pure, primary, apostolic 
Christianity, but of that which may perhaps best be called secondary.”—p. 6. 


Christianity is assumed by Mr. Girdlestone to be founded on a Reve- 
lation supernaturally authenticated, as is understood by the great 
majority of those who call themselves Christians ; which makes it the 
more astounding that the religion has never realized itself in its 
genuine form. As far, however, as the development of the pure 
Christianity may have been checked by the upgrowth of its 
“ secondary”’ imitative and spurious representative, Mr. Girdlestone 
has exhibited exceedingly well the characteristics of the false 
Christianity from tke days of Constantine to the days of platforms 
and popular testimonials. It cannot be expected to have occurred to 
Mr. Girdlestone, who is an amiable but thorough “ Evangelical,” that 
the failure in the realization of the idea of Christianity and of the 
Church, as a spiritual society and true “salt of the earth,” has been 
due in great measure to the unreality of its pretensions as a super- 
natural Revelation. 


The greater part of Dr. Rowland Williams’s posthumous published 
volume on the “ Hebrew Prophets” is occupied by the Prophet 
Jeremiah.’ If we must still deeply regret that the able and learned 
critic was not spared to complete the whole of his design, the frag- 
ment here preserved to us, and conscientiously edited in the state in 
which the author left it, is of greater value and interest than any other 
portion of the Prophetical writings could have been. The person- 
ality of Jeremiah is thoroughly historical. The chronological order, 
indeed, of his writings, is extremely uncertain. They have probably 
been arranged according to different methods by different compilers, 
some of these compilations or recensions running back to very early 
dates, even to the lifetime of the prophet himself; and, as Dr. Wil- 
liams points out, we have to distinguish between the date of the 
delivery of a prophecy and the date of its being published or recorded 
in writing. ‘The long life of Jeremiah and the continued implication 
of his prophetical activity with the political vicissitudes of his country, 





5 “The Hebrew Prophets, Translated afresh from the Original, with regard to 
the Anglican Version, and with Illustrations for English Readers.” By the late 
Rowland Williams, D.D., Vicar of Broad-Chalke, Wilts, some time Fellow and 
Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. Vol. II. Lordon: Williams and Nor- 
gate. 1871. 
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enable us to form a clearer notion than is possible in any other instance 
of the relation in which the Hebrew prophets stood to the secular life of 
the nation. If this relation is steadily kept in view and truthfully 
illustrated, it will dispel many superstitious opinions concerning the 
prophetic writings of the Old Testament. It was a special work which 
Dr. Williams set before himself, to vindicate Hebrew prophecy as a 
special witness to the reality of the Divine Government of the world. 
In order to accomplish this, he saw it was necessary to show that 
miraculous prediction of historical events was not of its essence; in- 
deed, that hardly any, if any, sufficiently authenticated instance of 
prediction, in the vulgar sense, could be produced from the whole 
range of the Old Testament prophecies. The prophetic insight might 
be true, and yet not capable of supplying an accurate description be- 
forehand of historical particulars. We shall be excused for giving a 
considerable extract from the “ Introduction to Jeremiah,” from which 
the, views of Dr. Williams concerning the relation of prediction, as 
commonly understood, to prophecy, properly so called, may be fairly 
gathered :— 


“ Amidst the strife of teachers, we imagine it must have been easy to distin- 
guish the false prophets from the true. Far otherwise it seemed to their contem- 
oraries. When the sanctity of the priesthood was confronted by seers’ 
enunciation, which was the more divine ? When two prophets, with like 
figures of inspiration—‘ Thus saith the Lord God of Israel’—enjoined opposite 
policy in respect of Egypt or Babylon, the keener patriotism would sound the 
more sacred; years might elapse before the verdict of events could be decisive. 
Once in the five centuries over which our specimens extend, the disaster of 
Sennacherib in the desert, gave a splendid sanction to the counsels of Isaiah. 
We shall find Jeremiah’s presentiments on the side of Babylon confirmed by 
‘the result ;’ but also open to the remark that less divided counsels might 
have offered a more successful resistance. Neither the piety of Josiah nor 
the tears (we may suppose the counsels) of his prophets saved him from 
disaster on the side of Egypt. ‘The death of a rival, within a few months of 
a collision between two seers, would be explained by his friends as accidental. 
No such epithet as ‘false’ was applied to Hananiah by his hearers. In short, 
the impression, deepening with study of the prophetic records, is that a 
common zeal in the cause of Jehovah, a like employment of oracular terms, 
accompanied considerable diversity of views, for each of which might be pleaded 
a partial, barely for any a complete, justification. Thus the acceptance of a 
prophet by his people, as that of a council by the Church, nay, even as that of 
a canonical epistle by the Fathers, would have in it at first a problematical 
element, and being weighed by a composite process of instinct and experience, 
might grow with distance. Jeremiah, intrigued against by his neighbours, or 
ignominiously put in ‘the stocks’ by an apparitor, as a Puritan might have 
been under Whitgitt, and, worst of all, rescued with clouts under his arms 
out of a dirty dungeon by an Abyssinian, appears less venerable than in his 
later years, when the exiles treat him as a national conscience, whose sanction 
they desire, even while they disobey his monitions. . . . It is beyond rea- 
sonable doubt that the main causes of this elevation are to be found in the 
strength of his religious and patriotic affections, his infinite pathos, his spi- 
ritual vision in harmouy with the deepest ethical instincts—these are the 
main causes. Whether such prediction of events as we ordinarily imagine, 
had a causative place among them, or was an appendage, chiefly an aftergrowth, 
from misplacement, gratuitous imagination, or misunderstanding, is a question 
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less momentous than is thought, but sufficiently interesting to require a syste- 
matic exposition.”—pp. 56, 57. 

Dr. Williams himself has not given a systematic exposition of the 
subject, though he has cleared the way for it by loosening the hold 
which the received interpretation of many of the prophecies, particu- 
larly of those usually termed Messianic, still retain in the popular 
mind. And in respect of the deliverances of Jeremiah in particular, 
he has most usefully drawn attention to the dislocation of the pro- 
phecies, as we now have them, and to some of the special causes of the 
dislocation ; for there are three periods to be distinguished in the life 
of the prophet—the first during which he prophesied, but did not 
write his prophecies ; the second during which he became an author 
and wrote down the prophecies already delivered ; the third when he 
employed Baruch as an amanuensis to write down his prophecies as he 
delivered them. It is obvious what elements of uncertainty as to the 
actual utterances of the prophet at a given date have thus to be dealt 
with; and how difficult or even impossible it must be to show that a 
particular prophecy had not been added to—very possibly with no 
other than a good intention, either by the prophet himself or his tran- 
scriber post eventum. Regarding once more the incomplete state in 
which this work was left at the time of the author’s sudden decease, 
we may express a hope that some others of his papers may be found 
sufliciently complete to justify the giving of them to the public. 

The Rev. Dr. Kay is, we believe, a competent Hebrew scholar: but 
he has employed such knowledge of Hebrew as he possesses, or of 
which he has some reputation, in a purely dogmatical interest.® It 
is so far creditable to him, that he does not affect to have approached 
the book of Psalms in the spirit of independent criticism: the 
Messianic idea is present with him throughout. The Patristic solution 
of many moral difficulties which arise upon perusal of the Psalms on 
the supposition of their having been specially indited by the Divine 
Spirit, and popularized in this country by Bishop Horne in his work 
on the Psalms, meets us continually. The notes are described as 
exegetical—that is to say, they give exposition of each Psalm in ac- 
cordance with the assumption, not only of supernatural inspiration, 
but of a large portion of them being predictive of Christ as Messiah, 
and of his Kingdom and Attributes as Son of God; as supplementary 
also to this conception other Psalms or portions of them are interpreted 
as descriptive of the enemies of the Divine kingdom, of the efforts of 
Antichrist, and of his downfall. In connexion with this last topic 
may be noticed an Article in the Appendix (iv.) “ on the imprecatory 
(or comminatory) Psalms,” in which Dr. Kaye first endeavours to 
clear the way for his Evangelical interpretation of them by showing 
that in their plain meaning they would be inconsistent with the 
character ot David, which “ in his personal transactions was singularly 
free from vindictiveness,” and he refers to the sparing of Saul’s life 





6 «The Psalms, Translated from the Hebrew, with Notes, chiefly Exegetical.” 
By William Kay, D.D., Rector of Great Leighs, late Principal of Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta, London: Rivingtons. 1871. 
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by David in the cave of En-gedi, and in the hill of Hachilah (1 Sam. 
xxiv. xxvi.) But in fact these, though in one sense personal, were 
not private transactions; one of the persons engaged was the ‘ Lord’s 
anointed ;’ and the fear of stretching forth his hand against him was 
quite sufficient to restrain even a vindictive spirit from bloodshed : 
the carrying out of his own vendetta was restrained by an apprehension 
that Jehovah might take up the cause of the other side. In all these 
transactions the conduct of David presents the character of a policy 
of superstition. The Jews conceived of Jehovah in a manner grossly 
personal, and the greater their faith in him, the more apprehensive 
they became that he might take a personal offence and side with their 
enemies. By no means is an absence of vindictiveness remarkable in 
the character of David, as may be seen in his charge to Solomon 
shortly before his death (1 Kings ii, 1-9); especially should the 
eighth and ninth verses be compared with 2 Sam. xix. 18-23. So 
far from the king having shown a forgiving, or even a chivalrous dis- 
position towards Shimei, he remembered him with a persevering male- 
volence, when he bade Solomon to “ bring down his hoar hairs to the 
grave with blood.” Then Dr. Kay tell us that the comminatory 
Psalms are an echo of the thunders of the Law, for that these have not 
been silenced by the Gospel; but if they have not been silenced, they 
have, according to the Gospel of the schoot to which Dr. Kay appears to 
belong, been made more terrific—they are not now the cursing of “ the 
basket and the store,” the “ fewness of days,” and the cutting off of off- 
spring, but “everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord,” 
“anathema, maranatha, accursed when the Lord comes to judgment.” 
So the 109th Psalm, which he calls a@ special republication of 
the Terrors of Levit. xxvi. and Deut. xxviii. (p. 356), is in- 
tended, Dr. Kay says, to have an aspect on both its sides to the 
sufferings of Christ and the things that should follow. Dr. Kay is 
more reticent here than the unauthorized heading of this Psalm in the 
English Bibles, which, with great quaintness and a singular terepoy 
mporepov, describes the contents of the Psalm in these words—David 
complaining of his cruel enemies in the person of Judas, devoteth 
them. Dr. Kay himself could not have done better: David com- 
plains in his own person, but he does not devote his enemies in theirs 
—certainly not, that would have been vindictive, which David was 
not; he devotes them in the person of Judas, whatever that may 
mean. Elsewhere we read in history that he devoted his enemies in 
open war to the most dreadful deaths, putting them under saws, and 
harrows, and axes, and making them “ pass through the brick kiln.” 
Dr. Kay finds the 21st Psalm to have been composed to celebrate the 
conquest of Ammon, which is mentioned after that message from God 
which signified the full forgiveness of David’s sin. In the New Tes- 
tament we read these words—Shouldest not thou also have had com- 
passion upon thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee? Not so 
David. ‘The burning of the Ammonites was an auto-da-fé. Thou 
wilt make them as a furnace of fire in the time of thy presence. The 
Lord shall swallow up in his wrath ; and the fire shall devour them. 
Their fruit wilt thou destroy from off the earth, and their seed from 
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among the children of men.—(Kay, p. 67.) If there is one charac- 
teristic descriptive more than any other of this work of. Dr. Kay’s, it 
is that of concealment. We need not go farther than a celebrated 
passage injthe 2nd Psalm, where the evidence against the English version 
“kiss the Son ” (ver. 12), is partly perverted, partly suppressed. First 
of all, Dr. Kay does not distinctly inform his English reader, as he ought 
to have done, that the word (Bar) only occurs elsewhere in Prov. xxxi. 2, 
where it does mean “Son,” or “ darling,” that “is beyond ques- 
tion”; but certainly not beyond question that it means Son here. 
“ Bar,” he says, “is without the article” ; therefore it is certainly 
not “the Son”; but Dr. Kay says, “Son as none other can be—Son 
of God and Son of Man. Cp. Isai. ix. 6, “To us a Son is given.” 
Where, of course, the usual word “ Ben” is employed for Son. Dr. 
Kay is fond elsewhere of harmless illustrations of renderings from 
the LXX.; here not a word that they do nct render Bar as “ Son,” 
or as a substantive at all. Dr. Kay does say, as above, that there is 
no article to the word; but he does not say, as he ought, that it is 
impossible to make a construction of the two words nashku-bar as 
they stand: in all which, no doubt, is to be seen, according to him, a 
mysterious revelation, and, for anything we know, his book may be 
suited to the class of readers for which it is intended. 

One of the Papers in Mr. Baldwin Brown’s Second Series of ‘“ Mis- 
read Passages of Scripture,”’? treats of the apparent discrepancy 
between the idea of the Christian life suggested by some of the utter- 
ances of Jesus Christ and the defective realization of it in Christen- 
dom. Mr. Baldwin Brown is a vigorous thinker, but not so steady 
and equable as Mr. Girdlestone. He shows however that the dis- 
crepancy spoken of did in fact date from the very first launching of 
the Gospel into the world. It is perfectly true on the one hand 
that there are some words attributed to Christ, than which nothing 
can be more radical, revolutionary, communistic: but his life reads a 
different lesson, and the social tendency of the Epistles is undoubtedly 
conservative. And then he says :— 


“A further and yet larger proof that it is the will of God that the order of 
human society should stand and develop itself in Christ, is to be drawn from 
the history of Christendom. If Christ meant to set before men’s minds an 
ideal of human life which involved in its purest form detachment from the 
world in its ascetic sense, and entire occupation with, absorption in, the things 
not seen and eternal, it is incredible that the development of Christian society, 
under the influence of Christian ideas, and of the living Spirit whom the Father 
hath sent into the world, should have assumed the form which we behold in 
history.”—p. 48. 


And the author then goes on to attribute the world’s civilization and 
progress to the fostering influence of the Gospel. Liberty has attended 
its advance; sin has been rebuked and grappled with. “ Christ has 
cast in His Divine lot with civilization, culture, and progress, in hearts, 





7 “ Misread Passages of Scripture.” Second Series. By J. Baldwin Brown, B.A., 
‘ane of ‘‘ The Divine Life in Man,” &c. &. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1871. 
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in homes, in kingdoms, in the great human world.’’ Asceticism, de- 
tachment from the world’s work and life, is “unchristian as well as 
inhuman.” In the meantime the author has not advanced any ex- 
planation consistent with this view of the relation between Chris- 
tianity and civilization, or any explenvtion satisfactory in itself of the 
words with which he has headed this particular chapter, Sel] that thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and 
come and follow me. (Matt. xix. 21.) Mr. Baldwin Brown gives at 
times very forcible wrenches to the narrower Calvinism, as in the 
Papers upon “ Potter and Clay,” and “ God’s Elect—The Elect Soul,” 
wherein he seems to be shaking himself quite clear of the notion of an 
outside God, ordering all things in heaven and earth. 

“ A Christian man, fully conscious of his standing ground, knows that he 
stands on a Divine Election. He knows moreover that the root of that election 
is not a Divine decree but a Divine energy; the election standeth in the mani- 
festation of a life. Far from feeling that his calling separates him from men 
to a life and destiny apart from the great mass around him, he feels himself 
drawn more closely to their fellowship. He knows that the life which in him- 
self has wrought itself out to some clearness of manifestation, whereby he is 
designated as an elect soul, is the life which is working everywhere, seeking to 
fill up all the springs and to permeate all the channels of the great human 
“a In a word, he is elect, not to leave men behind him, as he advances to 
perfection, but to bear men with him.”—p. 89. 

A Treatise on “The Physical Cause of the Death of Christ,” was 
published in 1847, by the late Dr. Stroud, of which a second edition 
has appeared. He attributes the actual death to the rupture of the 
heart, occasioned, as he supposes, rather by mental anguish than by 
bodily suffering, upon which would ensue extravasation of its contents 
into the pericardium, where the blood coagulating would be divided 
into serum and crassamentum. The wound inflicted by the soldier’s 
spear, as related in the fourth Gospel, would thus set this liquid at 
liberty, but not be the actual cause of death. The discussion is un- 
doubtedly very interesting, from the large number of facts and illustra- 
tions adduced in the course of it. But the basis of the whole is very uncer- 
tain—that is, the actual issue of the blood and water from the punctured 
side: that part of the narrative given only in the latest Gospel may 
well be thought to have had only a mystical ground. It is very 
remarkable that in almost all paintings of the Crucifixion, or of 
“dead Christs,” the wound is represented as on the right side of the 
thorax, and generally resembles the wound of a dagger inflicted from 
above. When Rubens designed to represent the actual infliction of 
the stroke, it will be remembered that he was obliged to mount his 
soldier on horseback, and arming him with a long lance to throw 
him into a most constrained attitude in order to the delivery of the 
stab in the breast and of the shape traditional with preceding artists. It 
is impossible to trace the original source of these pictorial descriptions ; 





8 «Treatise on the Physical Cause of the Death of Christ, and its Relation to 
the Principles and Practice of Christianity.”” By William Stroud, M.D. Second 
Edition. With Appendix, containing Letter on the Subject, by Sir James Y. 
Simpson, Bart., M.D. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1871. 
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but in any case it is most likely that even if the infliction of the wound 
in one of the sides be historical, the issue of the water and the blood is 
an interpolated feature—it is absent from the earliest reference to the 
piercing (Rev. i. 7), and where it occurs, (John xix. 34), interrupts the 
drawing of the inference in vv. 35, 36. However this may be, much 
of Dr. Stroud’s Essay would still be of value. His immediate object 
appears indeed to have been a dogmatical one—namely, to cut the 
ground from under the feet of “German rationalists,” who have sup- 
posed that Jesus only underwent an apparent death. (Schein—Tod.) 
It is not easy to see, supposing there were reasonable ground for doubt 
as to the reality of the death as recorded in the other Gospels, and in the 
fourth as well— that he was dead already” (v.33)—that any great 
weight could be assigned to the testimony of the author of the fourth 
Gospel as to this particular occurrence, unsupported as he is by any 
corroborative evidence. Nevertheless, the controversial purpose of 
Dr. Stroud in the original treatise was a very fair one, and in no respect 
unfairly carried out. We know not however how to stigmatize suffi- 
ciently the grossness with which Sir James Simpson, Bart. M.D., ina 
Letter addressed to Dr. Hanna, in 1862, and here reprinted in an 
Appendix, revels in the proof which he supposes to be afforded by 
Dr. Stroud, that there really was blood shed on the occasion of Christ’s 
crucifixion :— 


“ Death by mere crucifixion was not a form of death in which there was much, 
if indeed any, shedding of blood. Punctured wounds do not generally bleed ; 
and the nails, besides being driven through parts that were not provided with 
large blood-vessels, necessarily remain plugging up the openings made by their 

assage. The whole language and types of Scripture, however, involve the 
idea that the atonement for our sins was obtained by the dood (sic) of Christ 
shed for us during his death upon the cross. ‘ Without shedding of blood there 
is no remission.’ This shedding, however, was assuredly done in the fullest 
possible sense, under the view that the immediate cause of His dissolution 
was rupture of the heart and the consequent fatal escape of His heart and life- 
blood from the central cistern of the circulation.”—p. 439. 


The publication of this Letter in connexion with the present reprint 
of Dr. Stroud’s book, sheds an odour and taint of bloodshed over the 
whole work. The Editor ought to have remembered that Sir James 
Simpson’s quotation of Heb. ix. 22, is a purely garbled one—that the 
words apply to remission under the Levitical Law—with which the 
method of purification under the Gospel is not so much assimilated as 
contrasted. The view given of atonement in the Letter from which 
the above is taken is worthy only of a Moloch-dienst. 

The great excellence of Dr. Keim’s work on the “ History of Jesus 
of Nazareth,” is that he assumes nothing gratuitously? Of the weight 
to be assigned to the particular evidences or indications which he 
collects there may be different judgments. Of these evidences the 
most fruitful are the words which appear to be authentically ascribed 





® “Geschichte Jesu von Nazara in ihrer Verkettung mit dem Gesammtleben 
seines Volkes frei untersucht und ausfihrlich erzahlt,”’ Von Dr. Theodor Keim. 
II. Das Galiliiische Lehrjahr. Zurich. 1871. 
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to him: they are in the first three Gospels such as were suitable to a 
teacher in that age and amidst the then existing circumstances ; and 
being quite in keeping with all which can be reasonably supposed of 
him, the probability of their delivery is confirmed and illustrated by 
the Rabbinical writings and other historical sources. It is necessary 
certainly to draw a line between the Synoptical Gospels and the fourth, 
because they differ greatly, not only in the discourses which they 
record, but also in the surrounding circumstances of life which they 
respectively imply. The relations into which Jesus is thrown, and 
the light in which he was regarded are altogether different in the two 
sets of narrative. Thus to take the instance of the continual contact 
into which Jesus is brought with demoniacs, according to the earlier 
accounts, and the constantly repeated cures of that kind of patient 
which he is said to have effected, we can entertain no doubt of the 
reality of some such transactions as are there described ; hisewords and 
lengthened discourses combine with them and are confirmed by the 
known prevalence in those times and countries of forms of disease so 
denominated.’ On comparing the fourth with the other Gospels the 
discourses there delivered would not fit in to such occurrences—nor 
would the occurrences related in the fourth Gospel give occasion for 
such observations as Jesus and the bystanders make respecting evil 
spirits and the like. The result is not so much a negative one 
relatively to the fourth Gospel, as a positive one for the life of Christ. 
Nor must we beforehand set ourselves to make out how, if thé general 
run of the discourses attributed to Jesus on the subject of demoniacs 
is to be taken as authentic, this can be reconciled with what we might 
otherwise suppose of him ; our judgment thereupon must be postponed 
till the historical evidence has been sifted. ‘The order in which the 
Gospel narratives are to be arranged supplies most intricate problems ; 
Dr. Keim deals with these as carefully and temperately as he does 
with the separate narratives. We have not yet reached in the present 
volume the Journey to Jerusalem and the Story of the Passion, which 
will occupy another volume. - 

The publication of ‘ Janus” rendered very plain to general readers 
the policy of the Ultramontanes, by which they had prepared the way 
for erecting the opinion of Papal Infallibility into a dogma. The 
scheme has had on the whole a greater success than persons outside of 
the Roman Church could have anticipated. The “Letters from 
Rome,” by Quirinus,!° give the sequel of the history of that astound- 
ing transaction from the moderate Romanist point of view: on the 
other hand, on the extreme side of hierarchical pretension, more Papal 
than the Pope, are Archbishop Manning’s “ Three Pastoral Letters.”" 
He sees indeed truly, and does not hesitate to express, that the strife 
is really internecine between the modern spirit and the priestly claim: 





10 “ Letters from Rome on the Council.” By Quirinus. Reprinted from the 
“ Allgemeine Zeitung.” Authorized Translation. London: Rivingtons. 1870. 

11 “§, Petri Privilegium : Three Pastoral Letters to the Clergy of the Diocese.” 
By Henry Edward, Archbishop of Westminster. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co, 1871. 
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modern society, modern science are the outcome of the Divine creation 
in the natural order, and sullied and soiled it naturally is. “Christian 
society is the Creation of God in the Order of Grace.” The distribu- 
tion of Grace is organized in the Church. Herein many Churches 
agree. Episcopalians, for the most part, hold the conveyance of Grace 
to be limited to the Episcopalian ministry ; Romanists that it is con- 
fined to the Roman Episcopacy, in communion with the successor of 
Peter as their chief; Ultramontanes, that he is, personally,'the sole fount 
of truth and grace. Butin another communion Dr. Manning was long 
ago misled by the ambiguity in the word Unity—the Unity which 
Christ enjoined among his followers being held by many to be a moral 
union: the Oneness which Rome preaches being visible and material. 
He is, however, most angry with half-and-half Catholics, who can 
appeal “ from the light of faith to the light of history, from the super- 
natural to the natural order.” Of course, this is natural and necessary 
in the case of Protestants and Rationalists ; it is simply heretical in 
the case of Catholics. Wretched Protestants in the day of judgment 
may be beaten with few stripes on account of their invincible igno- 
rance, heretical Catholics must be beaten with many. 

The case of Honorius (625-638), who was condemned in the Sixth 
Council, a.v. 680, as a favourer of the Monothelite heresy—that is, for 
the doctrine or opinion that there was only one will in Jesus, not two 
wills in unison—is an exceedingly difficult one for the Infallibilists. 
Dr. Manning gives it a brief place in his Appendix (pp. 223,224). It 
is more fully dealt with on the anti-Infallibilist side in M. A. Gratry’s 
“ Letters to the Archbishop of Malines.”!? There are other collateral 
questions discussed ; but the main object is to show that a Pope was 
certainly condemned as heretical in three successive Councils and con- 
tinually acknowledged to have been so down to the seventeenth century. 
M. Gratry certainly meets the historical evidence in an inexorable 
manner, and finally refers to M. Héfélé, saying— 

“Here is Monseigneur Héfélé, the most learned historian of the Councils, 
who sums up now in these terns all this present quarrel. Honorius, speaking 
ex cathedra, proposed as a dogma of faith, a heresy. Thus, after all the labours 
of learning, after all the fertile agitations of the polemics of these last days, 
Mgr. Héfélé comes back to the thesis of Bossuet—viz., that Honorius, speaking 
ex cathedra, ¢aught heresy.” 


And then to leave no escape on this point, which is as capital a one in 
the controversy as that of the pseudo Isidorian Decretals, he urges— 
that the Infallibilist cause would be no better off, supposing, as is 
sometimes alleged, that the condemnation of Honorius had been an 
error of fact—because, just or unjust, authentic or apocryphal, the 
whole Church, Ecumenical Councils, and Popes believed that a Pope 
had been heretical, and could be condemned as such: if he was 
heretical, Popes are by the hypothesis not infallible; if he was not 





12 «¢Mor. the Bishop of Orleans, and Mgr. the Archbishop of Malines. Four 
Letters to Monseigneur Dechamps.” By A. Gratry, Prétre de l'Oratoire, Membre 
de YAcadémie Frangaise. ‘Translated from the French. By T. J. Bailey, B.A., 
Priest of the Church of England. London: J. T. Hayes. 1871. 
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heretical, but other Popes believed him to have been so, neither on 
that supposition are Popes infallible. Probably the three Letters are 
given to the English public in the interest of a high Episcopalian 
Catholicism; but they are well worth reading by any who concern 
themselves at all in the Papal controversy. 

Dr. Maguire’s “ Essays on the Platonic Ethics”! are exceedingly 
well reasoned out. His principal object is to justify the Platonic 
Ethics against certain criticisms of Mr. Grote from the point of view 
of Positivism. He considers Mr. Grote has, in the first place, miscon- 
ceived, to a certain extent at least, the bearing of the “ Republic,” 
the object of which is not to set forth for political purposes the con- 
stitution of an ideal, or, as we might say, an Utopian Republic, but to 
exhibit, by an illustration on a larger scale, the essential character of 
justice in the individual. This is certainly the expressed object of the 
dialogue; but we suppose that Plato had also in view so to set forth 
the constitution of the Fair City as to convey at the same time a 
pungent criticism upon the state of political affairs around him. 
Moreover, the occasion for the strictly philosophical inquiry concern- 
ing the nature of Justice was given by the existing state of things in 
surrounding society—a society of which the individual members were 
impelled by aims quite as selfish, if not more so, than those of the 
modern utilitarian. From a variety of points of view there must be a 
variety of appearances, and yet virtue must be one. Or rather it 
must be one essentially and relatively diverse, because in different re- 
lations “the due,” 7rd dgov, will vary. It is therefore an adjusting 
Faculty, distributing and receiving according to proportion ; and the 
more perfect the Virtue and genuine, the more is it ready and spon- 
taneous. There is a very good passage touching on this point, in 
which Dr. Maguire says :— 

“A modern writer, describing the virtuous man struggling with misfortune 
and worsted in the strife, would be sure to dwell on the consolation he derived 
from the approval of his conscience. He was beaten, it was true, but he had 
fought a good fight, and that consoled him. Of this there is not a word in the 
‘ Republic,’ unless, which is possible, it is included in the sense of internal har- 
mony which the just man feels. But the point on which Plato dwells is, not 
that the just man, having acted justly, consoles himself with the thought that 
he did act justly. On the contrary, although the just man acts in the first 
instance proprio motu, he yet thereby secures his retreat to a distinct class of 
positive pleasures, which make : his mental pabulum, and which cannot be 
cut off. Had he acted unjustly, these pleasures would have been intercepted. 
Just conduct is the price, the paltry price, of the internal harmony, and of the 
spectacle to which it admits him, the intuition of Reality.”—p. 31. 


It must, however, be remembered that although the consciousness is 
not dwelt upon in Plato as a distinct faculty, the subjective element 
is implicitly recognised—indeed, the forms of language necessarily 
imply it. Nor can it be said that the subjective element in man’s 
measure of truth does not modify it relatively to him. The truth is, 





13 «¢ Egsays on the Platonic Ethics.” By Thos. Maguire, LL.D., Ex. 8.T.C.D., 
Professor of Latin, Queen’s College, Galway. London: Rivingtons. 1870. 
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Platonically and theoretically, one and invariable; but its stamp is 
taken unequally by different minds; all of us, more or less, live 
among the “idols” of the cave, and it depends upon the more or less 
favourable conditions in which we are severally placed, whether we 
shall attain the perception of the truth in greater or less purity. More- 
over, that which holds in dianoetics relatively to the true, holds also 
in morals relatively to the good. 

“The Devil, his Origin, Greatness, and Decadence,” is a translation 
from an Article which appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, from 
the pen of Dr. Albert Réville of Rotterdam.'* After referring to some 
sources of the popular belief in the Devil such as it afterwards became, 
which may be traceable in Oriental religions and particularly in the 
Apocryphal books of the Bible—he observes in especial reference to 
the Dualism of Persia, that even if the Jews had never come into 
contact with the Persians, Jewish tradition would still have given us 
a fully equipped Satan. Satan is neither the Son nor the Brother of 
Ahriman: but a time came when the resemblance was so great, that 
it was easy to confuse them. ‘“ We may say in short, that while 
Ahriman is physical evil, that has become moral evil also, Satan is 
moral evil becoming physical evil”’ (p. 17). The development of the 
belief in the Devil was rapid during the Patristic period, and still 
more overwhelming during the ages which then preceded the Refor- 
mation. The reformers themselves fully believed in him: but they 
had set forward a movement before which he was destined to give 
way. Ignorance, however, still reigned and still reigns, which is the 
partner of Satan’s throne :— 

“It was not solely the authority of the Church that prolonged the reign of 
Satan and his angels ; it was mainly the intellectual condition which is betrayed, 
up to an epoch approaching our own, by all works of any scientific pretension 
oe the whole period anterior to Bacon and Descartes. Anything like real 
knowledge of nature did not exist ; that her laws were inviolable had yet to 
be declared.”—p. 56. 

There is, of course, in the English mind another stronghold of the 
belief in the Devil. Little of him as is to be found in the Bible, the 
Bible is supposed to vouch for him ; and in particular he is thought to 
have been necessary to the Fall ; is felt very widely to be necessary to 
the explanation of it. Putting aside that a great deal which Englishmen 
fancy they owe to their Bibles, they owe, in fact, to their Milton ; there 
is really no solution whatever of the Origin of Evil, in the world or in 
the human race, furnished by identifying the Devil with the “subtle 
serpent” of Gen. iii. The difficulty is only removed a step farther 
back ; nor need “evil” have a separate personal Origin. 

“ When Theists say there is a personal God, they do not ignore the faulti- 
ness of the notion of personality as derived from our own human nature; but 
as it is impossible to conceive any other mode of existence save personality 
and impersonality, and as God must possess all perfection, they declare— 
acking a better term—that he is personal, because ¥ is perfect, and because 





14 “The Devil: his Origin, Greatness, and Decadence.” From the French of 
the Reverend Albert Réville, D.D., London: Williams and Norgate. 1871. 
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impersonal perfection is a contradiction. Evil, on the other hand, which is 
the diametrical opposite of the perfect, is necessarily impersonal. This alone 
remains of the doctrine of the Devil. But this alone concerns our moral 
health ; and this must never be forgotten.’’—p. 71. 

So Dr. Réville concludes ; he has hardly worked out sufficiently his 
last page, but it is an Essay which would do good to thousands of 
readers of ordinary Divinity. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


VERY vigorous French pamphlet, lately published at Brussels 
when the final event of the war was yet undecided, by M. le 
Comte Alfred de la Gueronniére,! puts forward a view of the French 
situation which, though scarcely represented in England, is one with 
which many English Liberals will naturally sympathize. The Count 
says that there are two abysses into one or other of which France, by 
a certain fatality, is almost predetermined to plunge herself—absolu- 
tism and revolution. The Empire represents, of course, the first, and the 
action of some of the leaders of the Government of National Defence 
represents the second. The Count says, that the new Government rose 
out of the indignation and shame of Sedan. Had it repudiated the war- 
like policy of the Empire it would have succeeded. It followed a different 
course. The fierce declaration of M. Jules Favre could not efface defeats. 
So far from conjuring away the evil, it aggravated it. “Once more is 
displayed the incompetency of men who, however able, lack the vision 
of the statesman. One cannot too often repeat it, that nations are 
ruined by nothing more certainly than by the want of political genius, 
by presumption, pride, ignorance, and the selfish party spirit which is 
the solvent that usurpations and revolutions carry in their train.” 
Nothing is more curious in the history of the war of 1870 than 
the united front taken by literary men and professors in Germany 
as well as by their sympathetic brethren in this country. There is 
something in the character of the German claims which eminently 
appeals to the student and antiquarian mind. That mind, as such, 
eares little for abstract justice and right, little for the future of 
humanity, little for the general sum of human happiness and well- 
being at the present day. What it does care for is a reconstruction 
of a past and dead world, an untwining of all the intricate webs which 
actual events have woven for the creation of a new society, an in- 
cessant copying of old and exploded theories of statesmanship, of 
heroism, of the rights allotted to military success, and of effete idols of 
greatness and worth. In the letters on the war between Germany and 
France by Mémmsen, Strauss, Max Miiller,and Mr.Carlyle,? we havesome 





1 «¢ Ta Rancon de l’ Homme de Sédan.” Les deux Abimes. Par le Comte Alfred 
Gueronnitre. Bruxelles: 1871. 

2 *¢Letters on the War between Germany and France.” By J. Mémmsen, 
D. J. Strauss, F. Max Miiller, and T. Carlyle. London: Triibner, 1871. 
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brilliant specimens of the normal working of the student and anti- 
quarian mind. The minds of one and another of these eminent men are 
something far more and better than this, but in contact with such a 
passion-raising topic as war, the worst and narrowest part of their 
intellect. rises to the top. The vice of this mode of thinking is, as a 
whole, that it is purely and unmixedly German. Germany must recover 
its own, must maintain its newly won integrity and national unity, must 
have secure barriers against the least possibility of invasion, must 
aggregate to itself all German-speaking populations, must swallow to 
the full all the fruits reaped by a successful war. The opposite view 
is that Germany has its fair claims, just as France and Italy and 
England and Poland have their fair claims, and Germany is entitled, 
like the rest, to make the very best of them, as she undoubtedly 
will; but still men of a truly humane cast, and especially philo- 
sophers and moral teachers, ought not to take up their stand here. 
The welfare of humanity is something more than the claims, be they 
ever so just, of any particular nation, and it involves, as of necessity, 
the fullest satisfaction of the true claims of all. With the feudal 
system and its long lingering remnants have for ever passed away the 
idea that a nation’s territory, and still less its people, can be sold or 
parted with for money or for peace by the government of the day. 
The consent of populations, again, is something more than a mere 
roughly collected plébiscite. It is the determinate and permanent 
desire of the large bulk of the population to change its government, 
and nothing short of the complete expression of this desire can justify 
even the very thought of annexation. 

The method pursued by Herr W. Riistow in giving an account of 
the military and political aspects of.the recent war? has on the face of 
it the marks of such impartiality of spirit as to conciliate for the 
work a more than ordinary share of attention. First of all is described 
the relation of France to Prussia, arising out of the war of 1866 and 
the Luxemburg problem, which that war brought in its train. This 
involves a consideration of the efforts that were made in France after 
1866 to reconstitute the French army, of the growing tendencies of 
“ Anti-Cexsarism” in France, resulting in the plébiscite, and the re- 
organization of the Government accompanying it. The history and 
statistics of the French army conclude the story from the French side 
up to the occurring of the direct causes of the war. A similar investi- 
gation is then made of the Prussian history, political and military, 
since 1866, from which it results that the peace of 1866 left to the 
Prussians the following problems: (1) the completion of the direct 
and indirect supremacy of Prussia by the restoration of the North 
German Bund; (2) the creation of satisfactory relations with the rest 
of Germany by the conciliation of South Germany, the annexation of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and possibly Luxemburg; and (8) the unification 
of the whole. The means to accomplish this was the reconstitution 
of the national army. Hine ille lacryme. 





3 ‘Der Krieg um die Rheingreruze, 1870, Politisch und Militiirisch dargestellt.” 
Von W. Riistow. Ziirich: 1870. 
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The history of the war of 1870 will probably go down to posterity 
with less loss or obscurity than that of any former war. It may be 
said indeed almost to have created an epoch in the development of 
newspaper literature. Not only have the main aspects of the war, the 
position of the armies, the results of the engagements, the political 
bearing of the main events, been faithfully reproduced or indicated 
from day to day in the letters of special correspondents, but these 
special correspondents have in many cases been men of special military 
capacity, extraordinary enterprise, and marked literary fervour. Most 
Englishmen know the value for all purposes of the communications 
published in the Daily News‘ as the most critical events were evolving 
themselves. Owing to a certain organization constituted by the 
military authorities for the representatives of the English press, every 
facility was obtained for getting the most accurate and speedy infor- 
mation, and what was of equal importance, transmitting it with the 
greatest possible expedition to this country. Apart from the vivid 
portraiture of the main events which the correspondence of the Daily 
News invariably supplied, the chance opinion of the writers based upon 
a mass of crude observations impossible to chronicle in detail, and illus- 
trated by conversations with prominent persons, are specially impor- 
tant, and such as most narratives of great wars are signally deficient in. 
Then as to the debateable question with reference to the conduct of 
Marshal Bazaine in surrendering Metz, the correspondent says that 
when the history of the war comes to be written the name of Bazaine 
will have to be inscribed in brighter colours than that of any other 
French commander. If he had had subordinates capable of co-opera- 
ting with him, had he been unfettered at the outset, and had the disci- 
pline and morale of his army not been deteriorated before he took the 
command of it, it might have been that the chronicler of the war 
would have had a different tale to tell. The correspondent mentions 
his listening at the ¢able d’héte at Metz, after the surrender, to the 
despondent remarks of a venerable French gentleman who had, been a 
colonel at Waterloo. The old man is described as having the water in 
his eyes as he spoke of the deterioration of the forces of his country. 
The cause that had wrought:the curse of impaired discipline was, 
according to him, the pernicious itch for popularity with which all the 
French superior officers were bitten. He said further, “It is the 
officers of the French army who chiefly are the clamourers—senseless 
and frothy clamourers—after Ja gloire. They shrieked for war, ener- 
vated with lust and absinthe as they were, ignorant of their duties, 
their minds uncultivated, and debilitated with luxury. I fear they are 
too far gone, too utterly vitiated and emasculated mentally to be able 
to draw the conclusion from the premises; and I should not be sur- 
prised if, in a year hence, you may hear the parade loafers who are 
singing about the streets to-day yelling for war again, as unprepared 
to pursue it to success as they were when this one was entered into, 
and as reckless and regardless of consequences as they were then and 





4 “The War Correspondence of the Daily News, 1870.” Second Edition. 
London : Macmillan, 1871. 
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are now.” It was out of this correspondence that the systematic 
efforts that have been made in this country to succour the afflicted 
French peasants took their rise. On the 21st of September a corre- 
spondent wrote from Briery an account of the condition in which he 
found the people of the French villages between Metz, Nancy, and 
Sédan. It was represented in the letter that in the sections of the 
country that had been troubled by the hostile armies nothing remained 
of the provisions that had been accumulated in time of peace. The 
houses, stacks, and barns had been burned or riddled with cannon 
shots. The fields and meadows were trampled down by the tread of 
martial hosts. Neither cereals nor grass had been harvested that 
autumn. Ali the beasts of burden, and all their beeves, sheep, and 
swine had been taken from them. Starvation stared the people in the 
face, and famine and pestilence were to be feared in the coming winter 
and spring. These representations were sustained by an array of facts 
and other authority which placed their accuracy beyond doubt, and 
on a direct appeal to the British public being made, the French 
Peasant Relief Fund took its rise. Mr. W. H. Bullock consented to 
proceed to the spot and administer the relief afforded. 

“Serutator’s” able letters on the war, published in The Times,’ well 
deserve being preserved in a more permanent form, side by side with 
a more elaborate investigation of all ‘the circumstances affecting the 
true responsibility for the late war. The main thesis of the writer 
is that the Hohenzollern intrigue “ was planned and matured by the 
Prussian Government in full view of the disastrous consequences 
which have followed in its train.” He says that all the Neutral 
Powers, and pre-eminently the public opinion of England, admitted 
that the Prusso-Spanish intrigue constituted a legitimate grievance to 
France. This grievance was never removed, and though the English 
Government exercised some diplomatic action at Madrid, yet France 
had no safeguard whatever against the revival of the plot whenever it 
suited the plans of Count Bismarck and Marshal Prim to reopen 
negotiations. 

Mr. Church takes an opposite line in his pamphlet® addressed to Sir 
Charles W. Dilke, who, in an address to his constituents, had an- 
nounced the change of his sympathies in favour of France. He adopts 
a very different view, and believes that “ France diminished but not 
impoverished, will be all the richer by the dread experience of this 
awful strife, and by the rebuke that has been given to the vanities of 
the false lights of her career.” 

Mr. Matthew Arnold republishes a number of fugitive writings 
under the amiable and guasi sentimental title of “ Friendship’s Gar- 
land.’” These writings are, as usual, on things in general, though 





5 «Who is Responsible for the War?” By Scrutator. London: Rivingtons. 

6 ‘Tdeal France and Real France.” A few Remarks addressed to Sir Charles 
W. Dilke, Bart., M.P., on the Transfer of Sympathy from Germany to France. 
By R. S. H. Church. London: Ridgway. 1871. 

7 ‘* Friendship’s Garland : being the Conversations, Letters, and Opinions of the 
late Arminius, Baron von Thunder-ten-tronckh.” By Matthew Arnold. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 1871. ; 
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they contain a greater amount of really useful and well-balanced criticism 
on things in particular than Mr. Arnold always condescends to impart. 
Perhaps the main misfortune of the present era is that it is rather 
overdone with sparkling prophets. Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Carlyle, and the 
weaver of “ Friendship’s Garland” are eminently the products of a news- 
paper-reading, uneducated, restless, emotional, but not profound gene- 
ration. In his present work, however, full as it is of his characteristic 
exaggerations and overdone gentility, Mr. Arnold defends and explains 
his accusations of his “countrymen” with more dignity and gravity 
than he has hitherto cared to assume. He says he will for the time 
abandon the mere use of the term “ Philistine,” and set forth what 
he really means when he asserts that England is undoubtedly weak at 
its extremities, and is overborne by its rude, coarse, materialistic 
middle-class. The evil influence of this class is eminently telling 
against England in her continental policy. The government of the 
future now lies with the inheritors of the principles and spirit of the 
French Revolution, and England has never absorbed and manifested 
these principles and that spirit. After Waterloo, England was the 
first Power in Europe, because it discerned the way the world was 
going. The work of this era was to prevent the formation of a second 
Roman empire, and to maintain a store-of free, rich, various national 
lives for the future to work with and bring into harmony. This wasa 
work of energy. Then came the era (Mr. Arnold makes a foreigner 
say) for another work—a work of which it is the great glory of the 
French Revolution passionately to have embraced the idea; the work 
of making human life, hampered by a past which it has outgrown, 
natural and rational. This is a work of intelligence, and in intelli- 
gence an aristocratic Power does not so much shine. “The era of 
aristocracies is over ; nations must now stand or fall by the intelligence 
of their middle-class and their people. The people with you is still 
‘an embryo; nor can we yet quite say what it will come to. You 
lean, therefore, with your whole weight, upon the intelligence of your 
middle-class. And intelligence, in the true sense of the word, your 
middle-class has absolutely none.” When Arminius discourses on 
“Compulsory Education,” a good deal of curious evidence is produced 
as to the effect on the habits of mind of Mr. Bottles, derived from the 
training he received at the Lycurgus House Academy, Peckham. 

A short, precise, and popular treatise on the leading men in all 
nations who in recent times have in different ways been pre-eminent 
in forwarding the education of the people, is in itself an important 
eontribution to that education. Professor Alberto Errera’s valuable 
economic and politico-philosophical works have already been noticed 
from time to time in this Review, and the present little work, which 
contains the first series of brief notices, is worthy of the generous, 
erudite, and truly philosophic mind of the writer.’ The selection of 
the names is perhaps a little arbitrary and capricious, though possibly 
this may be corrected hereafter. There are no English names, and 





8 “Gli Educatori del Populo.” Profili del Prof. Alberto Errera. Serie i. 
Neviso ; 1871. 
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no fair representatives of the educational movement on the Continent 
which immediately preceded the French Revolution, but Jules Simon, 
George Sand, and Laboulaye meet with the fullest and most genial 
recognition. Channing is promised in the next series. 

The copious work on the “Schools for the People” almost speaks 
for itself by its long title.® It affords a compendious account of the 
rise, history, and existing condition of every educational institution 
for the benefit of the poorer classes of this country, whether govern- 
mental, professional, industrial, sectarian, or the creation of mere indi- 
vidual zeal. 

Whatever mischievous consequences (and these can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated) the Contagious Diseases Acts of 1866 and 1869 are working 
to certain classes of women in this country, and to all the women in 
certain districts, the indirect consequences to the general cause of 
public elevation through the high intellectual and political qualities 
in English womanhood which the protest against these Acts has 
brought to the surface, are equally unmistakeable. In her able exhi- 
bition of the constitutional aspect of the question,” Mrs. Butler displays 
a cold and logical apprehension of the meaning of political securities 
which is at present not generally looked for, or indeed found, in the 
compositions of women. This book indeed adds much to a class of 
arguments which might seem to have been well-nigh exhausted. Mrs. 
Butler points out that the term destruwatur in Magna Charta, ex- 
pressing a form of abuse on the part of the executive therein distinctly 
provided against, exactly represents the surgical examination contem- 
plated by the Acts. She also quotes from a case arising under 
the Acts tried lately at the Duke of Cornwall Hotel, Plymouth, where 
Inspector Annis, being asked by Mr. Rooker, a magistrate, whether he 
ever got anonymous letters accusing women, replied, “ We get lots of 
them.” The story of the attempted legislation in 1736, by which an 
information upon oath before a justice of the peace, “that persons to 
the number of three or more were assembled to assist in smuggling,” 
was to suffice for the justice to commit them without bail, and the vehe- 
ment condemnation, on merely constitutional grounds, of the Bill by 
Lords Hardwicke and Chancellor Talbot, are strictly and curiously 
apposite. 

In an interesting paper read before the National Congress on Peni- 
tentiary and Reformatory Discipline, Cincinnati, Mr. Bettinger ap- 
proaches the subject of “ Crime” from the most hopeful of all points 
of view, that of the degree in which the responsibility for its existence 
is shared by the whole of society at large.” Society, says Mr. Bet- 
tinger, sustains a fourfold relation to crime: (1) to those who are in 
danger of becoming criminals; (2) to those who are criminals ; (3) 





9 «The Schools for the People, containing the History, Development, and 
Present Working of Each Description of English Schools for the Industrial and 
Poorer Classes.” By George C. J. Bartley. London: Bell and Daldy. 1871. 

10 “The Constitution Violated.” An Essay, by the Author of the Memoir of 
John Grey of Dilston. Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 1871. 

= a of Society for the Causes of Crime.” By J. E. Bettinger. 
New York. 
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to the prison population ; and (4) to the liberated convicts. Each of 
these points is carefully examined, and some very striking “axioms in 
sociology ” are laid down, as: whatever exposes men to commit crime 
is a source of crime; whatever induces men to commit crime is a cause 
of crime; whatever appeals to the baser passions and instincts is a 
eause of crime; whatever, in the administration of justice, outrages 
justice is a cause of crime; whatever evinces an inadequate repressive 
legislation is a cause of crime. 

A valuable help to debaters on the ballot question is supplied by 
a large quarto pamphlet containing the testimony on the working 
of the ballot, by eminent authorities in the United States, France, 
and Germany.” 

A serious examination into the state of the national resources and 
their condition either of development or decay, is a work which, if 
conducted by a competent hand, is as important aone as could well 
be undertaken.’ Mr. Hoyle is a spinner and manufacturer, who, 
having considerable interests at stake, says that he spent his leisure 
evenings during the winter of 1868-9 in giving the subject of the 
depressed condition of trade a careful investigation. The investi- 
gation entirely disabused the mind of Mr. Hoyle of all ideas as to 
the falling off of foreign trade being due to continental competition. 
An examination of British exports, alike in cotton, woollen, and linen 
goods, showed that a continued and enormous increase had taken 
place, and that the depression in trade arose from the falling off in 
the home trade. This falling off Mr. Hoyle believes to have arisen 
mainly, if not entirely, from the improvident and unproductive cha- 
racter of British labour and expenditure, especially in reference to the 
article of intoxicating drinks. The statistics adduced by Mr. Hoyle 
are of a most startling character, yet without deriving any help from 
mere effective and picturesque setting such as is in familiar use with 
temperance lecturers. In the four years ending 1869, the nation spent 
upon intoxicating drinks 450,398,201/., and upon cotton goods during 
the same period 51,125,842/. ‘This gives for each man, woman, and 
child in the United Kingdom, for the four years, 14/. 12s. 1d. as spent 
on drink, and 1/. 13s. 13d. on cotton goods; or, for the year 1869, 
8/. 18s, 24d. on drink, and 6s. 03d. on cotton goods. During these four 
years there were consumed 658,347,826 gallons more of beer, spirits, and 
wine than during the four years ending 1861 ; but during the same time 
there were purchased 1,308,340,000 yards less of calico, and this falling 
off was not compensated by an equivalent increase in woollen or linen. 
The number of persons now engaged in selling intoxicating drinks 
are 150,599, being one to every 204 of the population, or about 1 to 
every 40 houses. The other statistics—based upon revenue, judicial 
and poor-law returns—are all in the same direction. Some of the 
remedies proposed by Mr. Hoyle are more legitimate than others, and 
it may well be doubted whether any interference on the part of the 





12 «Testimony of the Working of the Ballot.” By Eminent Authorities in the 
United States, France, and Germany. 

33 “* Our National Resources, and How They are Wasted. An Omitted Chapter 
in Political Economy.” By William Hoyle. London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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Legislature with trade, even of the most noxious and poisonous sort, 


is in the long run favourable to strengthening the moral stamina of 


the nation. ‘There are the strongest reasons for supposing it is not, 
but of all kinds of interference the most vicious is one which, by its 
partial and unequal operation, favours one class of the community at 
the expense of the morality of the other classes. Such is the effect 
of the present system of licensing and the restraints on home pre- 
paration of spirituous liquors. Mr. Hoyle recommends among other 
things the repeal of the Beer Act of 1830, the abolition of beer-houses 
throughout the country, and such a reduction in the number of public- 
houses as may render it no longer necessary,in order for public-houses 
to pay, that there should be a drunken population. 

Mr. Ruskin is writing a series of monthly letters for the enlight- 
enment of the working-classes of Great Britain. The title of the 
series is a phrase “ Fors Clavigera,’’ which the author explains in the 
second letter to have the advantage of having several different mean- 
ings. Some people think language faulty in proportion to its capacity 
for equivocation, or for being turned any number of ways according 
as a subtle trickster may choose. Fors is explained to be the best 
part of three good English words—Force, Fortitude, and Fortune. 
“Force” means power of doing good, such as a fool or a corpse can- 
not do. ‘‘ Fortitude” means the power of bearing necessary pain, or 
trial of patience, whether by trial or temptation. “ Fortune’ means 
the necessary fate of a man: the ordinance of his life which cannot 
be changed. ‘“Clavigera” means either club-bearer, key-bearer, or 
nail-bearer. The advice Mr. Ruskin scatters up and down these 
curious and eccentric letters is sometimes very good, but generally 
puerile, trifling, distracting to the sane and healthy recipient, and 
almost doting. Mr. Ruskin says that “he wishes to show the real 
economical results of art-teaching ; that it has become a popular idea 
among the benevolent and the ingenious that you may in great 
measure remedy the deficiencies of food, clothes, lodging, and fuel, by 
teaching to starving and shivering persons science and art.” He says 
that in his way, he is very fond of both, but he should strongly object 
to being lectured on either while he was hungry and cold. Mr. 
Ruskin apparently believes that the workmen of Great Britain are 
being egregiously misled as to the economical nature of capital and 
certain alleged mysterious capacities of it. He believes that the 
common books on political economy and many practical and benevo- 
lent institutions are teaching the people that capital is something 
more and other than accumulated earnings. Hence it gets supposed 
that labourers may be subsisting on capital without diminishing the 
wage-fund, and become enriched with all kinds of knowledge, and all 
sorts of intellectual luxuries and refinements, without any one expe- 
riencing the minutest depreciation of his necessaries and comforts. 
If Mr. Ruskin would only allow political economists the right of -ab- 
straction, which they need above all scientific writers, and which it is 





14 “Fors Clavigera.” Letters to the Workmen and Labourers of Great Britain. 
By John Ruskin. Letters I., II., and III. Sold by G. Allen. Keston, Kent. 1871. 
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the fashion to deny to them more than to any other, he would under- 
stand that no political economist worthy of the name pretends that 
capital is anything more than accumulated earnings, though the 
accumulation and saving of these profits imply mental qualities which 
add something to the mere physical quantity of the earnings them- 
selves. It is for the contribution of these qualities that the capitalist 
gets paid by the difference between the wages he pays and his whole 
earnings as they come in. It is from his profits, to which he is thus 
entitled, that he sometimes undertakes to provide luxuries, or the 
teaching of science and art, and the like, to his workmen, instead of 
setting fresh labourers to work, 

A really good and exhaustive investigation of the rise and progress 
of the main theories which prevail at the present day in the region of 
economical science, is a book which may well be greeted on all hands.!® 
Economical science suffers from two classes of foes—those who believe 
that because laws of nature are unchangeable, therefore the actual 
state of society cannot be mended, forgetting that remedial and bene- 
ficial laws are just as potent and invariable in their operation as laws 
of death and corruption; and those who believe that a noble vision 
of the future will readily realize itself without attention being paid 
to the stubborn facts which need the process of slow and individual 
transfiguration. Dr. Duhring, in his lengthened survey of all the 
movements that have been made on the continent of Europe and in 
the United States for economizing industry, and the better pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, evidently dreads the latter class 
of innovators even more than the former one of obstructives. He 
classifies the generous schemes of Owen and Fourier as “ misbegotten 
phantoms of a social imagination,” and looks far more confidently to 
Germany and to America (in spite of what he quotes from Mr. Noyes, 
of Oneida), rather than to England or France for industrial and 
social regeneration. 

The science of ethics in relation to those of politics and juris- 
prudence is so little developed in this country that it is a great 
advantage occasionally for Englishmen to be brought face to face with 
such a work as Herr Stahl’s, entitled “A Juridical and Political 
Treatise, based on a Christian view of the Universe.”?® In Englanda 
“ Christian view” of the universe would not present a very hopeful 
prospect to the scientific or philosophical inquirer. But in Germany, 
even in the most erudite and sceptical circles, “ Christian’ means often 
little more than “ metaphysical,” or perhaps “ ontological.” The first 
book of Herr Stahl’s treatise is concerned with “the scientific stand- 
point,” and includes inquiries into “The personality of God as the 
principle of the world,” creation, freedom, Providence, “the tempo- 
rality of earthly conditions, human consciousness, and the like. ‘lhe 
second book treats of the moral world, and the third of the world of 





15 ¢*Kritische Geschichte der Nationalékonomie und der Socialismus.” Von Dr. 
E. Duhring. Berlin: 1871. 

16 «* Rechts und Staatslehre auf der Grundlicher Christlicher Weltauschanung.” 
Von Friedrich Julius Stahl. Heidelberg. 1871. 
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law. In the last division some interesting conceptions on the radical 
nature of proprietorship, of possession, and of marriage, are pre- 
sented—as to which last the grounds upon which marriage ought to 
be considered as rather a civil than a religious institution, and yet 
none the less as possessing withal an eminently sacred character, are 
carefully investigated, and valorously defended against the Roman 
Catholic view. 

The institution of the Castreuse Peculium, though little attended 
to except by professional jurists or students of Roman law, had an 
influence on the development of personal liberty in the ancient, and to 
some extent, in the modern world, which well justifies the attempt to 
throw light on its true nature and historical vicissitudes. In an 
erudite and laborious work on this subject, illustrated with the research 
and profundity of thought which only a German can expend on an 
isolated and rather minute topic, Dr. Hermann Fittung, of Halle, 
explains the place that this institution occupied in the progress of 
Roman-and Teutonic civilization.17 It is well known that according 
to the common law of Rome throughout the republican era, every 
citizen, during his father’s lifetime, was under his father’s so-called 
“power.” He could own nothing except by his father’s license, and 
with the reserve of his father’s right of reversion. The inconvenience, 
not to say the absurdity of this rule of law first made itself dis- 
tinctly felt in the case of soldiers, serving, it might be for years away 
from home and earning wages, which the State was interested in 
rendering as secure to them as possible. Dr. Fittung gives his 
grounds for believing that it was Augustus who first recognised the 
soldier’s indefeasible claims to his own earnings, and, under the name 
of quasi castreuse peculium, the privileges of independent ownership 
were afterwards largely extended to other public servants, The 
modern history of this usage is very curious and interesting. 

The reaction that English legal education has recently experienced 
in favour of Roman law, which, through a cloud of national prejudices 
and ignorance, was for so many centuries so scandalously neglected, 
well justifies the authors of the translation of Ortolan’s “ History of 
Roman Law,” which forms the introduction to his well-known syste- 
matic treatise, in bringing that work near to the apprehension of the 
English student.’ M. Ortolan himself says that every historian ought 
to be a jurist, and every jurist a historian. This is eminently true of 
Ancient Rome, where the struggles of the great classes of its citizens, 
and the development of personal and civic liberty, became stamped so 
notably on the framework of the magnificent legal system of Rome. 
The authority of the father, the development of the equitable juris- 
diction of the Pretor, the progressive simplification .of the modes of 
conveyance, testimonial disposition, contracting, and pleading, all mark 
at once the characteristics of the Roman character and polity, as well 
as the main directions in which European civilization progressed when 





17 “Dag Castreuse Peculium in seiner Geschichtlicher Entwickelung und 
heutigen gemeinrechtlichen Geltung.” Von P. Hermann Fittung. Halle: 1871. 

18 “ The History of Roman Law, from the text of Ortolan.” By J. J. Prichard, 
F.S.8., and D. Nasmith, LL.B, London: Butterworth, 1871. 
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committed to the tutelage of the Roman Republic. The History of 
Roman Law, of which M. Ortolan brings forward all the leading 
epochs, is an indispensable element in a political as well as a juridical 
education. 

In a remarkable pamphlet, with the unpretending title of “ Conside- 
rations on Law,’’! the anonymous author discusses, with a profundity 
rare in English legal speculation, the main topics which underlie every 
attempt at systematic reconstruction of the English legal system. At 
the same time he dissipates many fallacies and false or exaggerated 
theories which have become dominant through nothing else than the 
authoritative names of those who have stated them, or else after being 
valuable in their time by way of reaction to false ‘expressions of their 
opposites, have, through superstitious abuse, become wholly mislead- 
ing and inadequate. ‘Thus, in all that has been said against “judge- 
made law” by Bentham and his successors, a most valuable protest has 
been distinctly maintained against the supposed inherent wisdom of 
English judges, the infallible rationality of their decisions, and the 
invariable and identical nature of English law from the days of Coke 
till now. But this useful protest has, in its turn, been converted into 
an ignorant repudiation of the true claims of that kind of law which is 
necessarily ever being erected in the course of the actual administration 
of law. Whatever laws are made, and in however precise and systematic 
a form, the cases for adjudication that arise, owing to the impetuous 
career of human action, will always be partially unprovided for. Either 
the cases not distinctly contemplated by the actual law may be wholly 
neglected, and the suitors dismissed unsatisfied, or the legislature may 
interfere from moment to moment as needed, or the judge may exer- 
cise, in dependence on the supreme legislature, a limited amount of legis- 
lative power. The writer of this pamphlet points out that the last 
course works far the least injustice of the three. “The hardship 
caused by the existence of authoritative, but not fully and absolutely 
authoritative, rules, is one which affects all who follow a decision which 
is afterwards reversed; the mischief or hardship caused by the want 
of a power of laying down such rules is, that, so far as concerns the 
region of law thus left indefinite, it introduces a kind of lottery of 
justice.” The writer of this pamphlet has singularly clear notions on 
the nature of a law on its two sides of a rule of action and an authori- 
tative command. He also investigates in a very interesting way the 
natural or ethical history of law as developed out of a mere rude 
reference to a kind of social arbitration represented by one or more 
disinterested by-standers. 

The law of “ Copyright’”’ is one of those branches of the law which 
savours less of mere dreary technicalities, and is consequently more 
interesting and attractive to the ordinary man of the world than 
perhaps any other branch.”? Furthermore, the general policy of 
“copyright” protection, and the least perilous ways of enforcing that 





19 “¢ Considerations on Law.” London: William Amer. 1871. 
2 «The Law of Copyright in Works of Literature and Art.” By W. A. 
Copinger, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London: Stevens. 1870. 
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protection, are matters open to very considerable discussion and reason- 
able doubt. On the one hand, it is held that a good book or work of 
art is of great marketable value to its maker, and it is to the advan- 
tage of the whole community that such creations should be favoured 
and encouraged as much as possible; and one familiar mode of accord- 
ing that favour and encouragement is to allow the author, the painter, 
or designer to put any price he chooses upon his article for a longer or 
shorter length of time without fear of competition. On the other side, 
it is said that this policy is open to all the objections available against 
other modes of legal protection ; that true worth can always look after 
itself; that in carrying out the law all sorts of judicial absurdities, in 
distinguishing between copies, imitations, and originals, are neces- 
sitated ; and that it is the moral duty of all persons having anything 
to say to say it without making, or trying to make, a trade out of it. 

The answer to this reasoning of course is, that products of the brain 

differ from every other imaginable product, and therefore demand 

different legislation. They are very small in quantity and most easily 

stolen, they are only too readily suppressed or kept back, they are not 

in demand, and therefore have no natural price, they are not propor- 

tioned in their quantity or utility to the portion of life and labour 

expended upon them, and a certain quantity of protection only econo- 

mizes and saves, whereas in other products the same amount would 

possibly (even as some urge in the case of patent laws) demoralize and 

destroy. Such is a sketch of the main argumentative position in the 

matter of copyright. Mr. Copinger’s book on the actual state of the 

Jaw of Copyright in this and other countries is a work worthy of its 

subject, and displaying at once the sagacity of a good legal text-writer 

and the refinement of a literary man dealing with a topic so near to 

the vitals of literature. The chapter on the “ Historical View of the 

Copyright Laws,”’ on “ International Copyright,” and on “ Copyright 

in Foreign Countries,” are really valuable accessions to the due treat- 

ment of a subject itself of commanding interest. 

It would be difficult to collect together any number of books treating 
of the country and the people of England, which would, together 
supply anything approaching to the amount of information which Herr 
Max Wirth, in two not very enormous volumes, has given about Swit- 
zerland."! These volumes are not only full of the most copious, various, 
and elaborate classified statistics on almost every topic of human and 
scientific interest, but they abound in matter not by any means of a 
dry or merely formal sort. Thus, under the head of “ Population- 
statistics,” an investigation is entered upon, as to the low rank that 
the country holds in comparison with all other European countries, 
excepting Bavaria and Sweden, in reference to the frequency of marriages 
which Malthus spoke of so favourably. Herr Max Wirth attributes 
this low rate to the number of different marriage laws in the several 
cantons, to the severe restrictions placed in some of the cantons upon 
family inter-marriages, and an opposite fiscal policy for the discourage- 
ment of marriages outside the canton, to the regulations for military 





*1 « Allgemeine Beschreibung und Statistik der Schweiz.” Zurich. 1870. 
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service, to the operation of the poor-law, and to inquisitorial checks upon 
improvident marriages, and upon the marriages in some cases of persons 
believed to be immoral. The author thinks that these preventions 
mostly arose at a time when money rather than labour was wanted, 
and when an unreasonable fear of competition in the labour-market 
prevailed. The circumstances are altered now, and demand a corre- 
sponding change in the laws. 

A visit to some of the northern towns of Italy by an intelligent 
German, affords a glimpse of some of the numerous antique, medizval, 
and modern objects of interest in the towns, which few other sources of 
information could supply. Herr Adolf Stahr gives a detailed account 
of all he saw, and much that he recalled in visiting, during the year 
1858, the towns of Milan, Genoa, Bergamo, Verona, and Venice.”* The 
political and social condition of these towns, was at the time of the 
writer’s visit very different from what they are now. But the galleries, 
the ruins, the revered associations which are described with such particu- 
larity, are mostly unchanged, and, it may well be hoped, unchangeable. 

The second volume of Leopold von Buch’s collected writings,*> as 
published by Herr. J. Arnold, J. Roth, and H. Eck, contains an 
account of some of his journeys for Geological purposes, and also papers 
on disputed points of Geological Science, issued between the year 1806 
and 1817. Such points are the “Geognostical relations” of Van 
Diemen’s Land or Tasmania, the limits of eternal snow, and the existence 
of granite in Northern Europe. 

It is likely that under the new Government, visitors to Rome will 
become far more popular than they have hitherto been. It may be 
expected that better provisions will be taken for securing order and 
protecting personal security, as well as for improving the sanitary con- 
dition of the city, than have hitherto been possible. Such a book as 
Mr. Augustus Hare’s “ Walks about Rome” will thus justify its 
existence in the fullest way.* This book supplies the peculiar sort of 
knowledge which the traveller in Rome evidently needs. He does not 
want a mere guide-book to mark the localities, or a mere compendious 
history, to recall the most interesting associations. He wants a 
sympathetic and well-informed friend who has himself been over the 
places described, and has appreciated them with the same mingled 
sentiments of inquisitiveness, reverence, and inexplicable historical 
longing with which the traveller of taste must approach a city of such 
vast and heterogeneous attractions as Rome. Mr. Hare is of opinion 
that the climate of Rome has considerably improved since the days of 
Dionysius and Livy. The former of these writers speaks of one year 
in the time of the republic, when the snow at Rome lay seven feet deep, 
and many men and cattle died of the cold. Another year, according 
to Livy, the snow lay for forty days, trees perished, and cattle died of 
hunger. Present times, says Mr. Hare, are a great improvement on 





22 « Herbstmonat in Oberitalien.” Von Adolf Stahr. Oldenburg. 1871. 
%3 «6 Leopold von Buch’s Gesammelte Schriften.” Herausgegeben von J. Oswald. 
J. Roth and H. Eck. Zweiter Band. Berlin. 1870. 
oe ‘Walks in Rome.” By Augustus J. C. Hare. 2 vols. Strahan. London. 
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these : snow seldom lies upon the ground for many hours together, and 
the beautiful fountains of the city are only hung with icicles long 
enough to allow the photographers to represent them. The greatest 
risk at Rome is incurred by those who, coming out of the hot sunshine, 
spend long hours in the Vatican and the other galleries, which are 
filled with a deadly chill during the winter months. As March comes 
on, this chill wears away, and in April and May the temperature of 
the galleries is delightful, and it is impossible to find a more agreeable 
retreat. One valuable feature of these volumes,is the number of the 
aptly chosen selections from ancient and modern writers of all classes, 
poetical, artistic, historical and descriptive, by which the successive 
facts of the city are illustrated. It is no doubt true that, as Mr. 
Hare says, “it is not a rapid inspection of the large cheerless basilicas 
and churches, with their gaudy marbles and gilded ceilings and ill- 
suited monuments, which arouses sympathy ; but the long investigation 
of their precious fragments of ancient cloister and sculptured fountain, 
of mouldering fresco and medieval tomb, of mosaic-crowned gateway 
and palm-shadowed garden; and the gradually-acquired knowledge of 
the wondrous story which clings round each of these ancient things, 
and which tells how each has a motive and a meaning entirely unsus- 
pected and unseen by the passing eye.” 

An anonymous German writer publishes an earnest and rather 

‘ striking pamphlet on the relations of Russia and Prussia.*° He 
recounts that these two countries have been less frequently at war 
with one another than have any other two European States; that at 
the time of the “Armed Neutrality” of 1780, their union for the 
purposes of enforcing the principles of the neutrality expressed the 
true national sympathies ; that in 1815, Russia was the only State 
that publicly recognised, though ineffectually, the full claims of 
Prussia; and that in all respects the leading nation of Germany is 
properly the eternal friend of the Russian Empire. Prussia now 
especially claims the hand of the patron of public order in Eastern 
Europe for the service performed in finally stamping out the revo- 
lution principles which have been rampant for eight years, and in 
their place enthroning the doctrines of conservatism and public order. 
Prussia has nothing to lose and nothing to gain by opening out the 
Black Sea to the Russian navy, and it was, indeed, the direct intention 
of Bismarck to facilitate this when he promoted the Conference at 
London. The general tendency and value of the pamphlet needs no 
comment. 

Oue of the vigorous and outspoken pamphlets which occasionally 
shoot across the political heavens, taking their rise from Continental 
cities, appears under the title “ L’Impasse Oriental.” 2° Its purpose is 
to display in clear language, and by reference to undeniable facts, the 
true attitude of Russia as menacing European civilization. It is said 
that with respect to the recent gross mode of repudiating the Treaty 





2 « Russland und Deutschland.” Von-——. Berlin, 1871. 
*6 ** T’Impasse Orientale.” Souvenirs et Observations par le Baron Charles D. 
Bruxelles : 1871. 
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of 1856, Russia has never even colourably carried out her engagements 
with respect to the neutralization of the Black Sea. The first thing 
she did was to grant a charter to a commercial company for the 
formation of a steam fleet of twelve vessels for the navigation of the 
Black Sea, ready pierced to hold guns, and in all respects convertible 
at a short notice into vessels of war. Her policy towards Turkey, 
Austria, and India has been all of a piece, though the danger to 
English dominion in India is only indirect, the true object being to 
cripple England in the case of a war with her, or of England’s assist- 
ing Russia’s enemies. The danger is that Europe should soon be a 
field of spoliation, where the weak will speedily become the prey of 
the strong. 

There is no more hopeful sign in the existing circumstances of an 
English dependency than the rise of a vigorous and independent lite- 
rature. Even the United States have scarcely developed as yet any 
really masculine school of thought, though they have had writers in 
some regions with whom scarcely any living Englishman could venture 
to compete. ‘The English colonies generally subsist wholly on the fare 
doled out to them by the publishers of the mother country ; whether 
this is due to the actual preoccupation of men’s minds with the 
absorbing work of self-enrichment, and the more generous work of 
solving practical problems, or to the waht of general rest and leisure 
which are almost essential conditions for the prevalence of patient 
and accurate thought. The Calcutta Review,” of which the 102nd 
number has now been reached, has not only throughout its career 
reflected the greatest honour on its public-spirited promoters and its 
well-known distinguished contributors, but also, through the libe- 
rality and the intelligence which its pages invariably display, done 
much to help forward the reconstruction of our system of governing 
India by the agency which can alone be sufficiently potent for the 
purpose—that is, the formation of a strong and united opinion of 
Englishmen resident in the country. The last number contains 
articles on a variety of topics, political, social, educational, and 
esthetic. Some of the introductory remarks to the article on “ Indian 
Legislation since the Mutiny,” eloquent and wise as they are, strike 
at the very root of the mischiefs which have vitiated the policy of 
England in the government of India. The writer, with a steady and 
almost merciless management of his logical weapons, insists that both 
in England and India there is an ever-recurrent tendency to govern 
by wild and sweeping maxims; deductively rather than induc- 
tively, that is, by a considerate regard for the antecedent circum- 
stances and faculties of the people governed. In England the per- 
nicious influence of untested theories is counteracted by the weight of 
vested interests and the unlimited freedom of discussion. ‘The most 
vehement reformers are compelled to reason and to prove as well as to 
assert. Their schemes are passed through the fire of hostile criticism, 
not seven tmes only but seventy times seven. Every particle of alloy 
is carefully smelted out before they are permitted to pass for sound 
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currency, or made the basis for legislation. In India, on the con- 
trary, there can be no such thorough sifting ; there is no public opinion 
to be appealed to or to respond. Government must lead the way in 
all things. All that is done must be done through officials destitute 
of all knowledge philosophical or historical, the only tests of capacity 
being a faculty of producing very long reports anda rude acquaintance 
with the writings of Mr.-John Stuart Mill. The article on “ Woman” 
is a brilliant piece of controversial writing, and the onslaught on Mr. 
Ferguson in the article on “Serpent Worship,” is a sarcastic criticism 
of the most scorching kind. 

“The British Policy in China” is a topic on which a Shanghai 
Merchant well deserves to be heard.*8 He says that in China there 
are two parties in the State, a party of progress and a party opposed 
to progress, and that, though both are for the most part more or less 
hostile to foreigners, the Liberals have lately become anxious for con- 
ciliation, and are prepared for a certain degree of concession. He goes 
on to say that every judicious display of firmness on the part of 
foreign governments, not only in guarding old privileges, but in ob- 
taining such new privileges as may be necessary from time to time, 
strengthens the Liberal party, and tends towards intelligent govern- 
ment. A vacillating policy of alternate menace and apology, on the 
other hand, supports the party of reaction, and induces those political 
convulsions which are a natural consequence of blind opposition to 
reasonable reforms. 

Mr. Robert Main gives rather a sanguine view of the existing 
condition of the British navy, and the success of Mr. Childers’s re- 
forms.2® Not only in ships but in officers, seamen, and guns, the 
navy is said to be in a better state at the beginning of the year 1871 
than it has been for years. A list of the broadside iron-clads is given, 
amounting in all to thirty-six. 

In describing a Royal Prince’s visit to a British dependency,*® when 
most of the visit was occupied with hunting the animals peculiar to 
the district, a certain amount of exaggerated perspective as to the real 
momentousness of the occasion may readily be pardoned, the more 
easily where the result of the visit is to open up to the knowledge of 
all men strange places, scenes, and habits generally unknown or ignored. 
The mode of catching elephants in Ceylon is by the “kraal,” which 
is peculiar to that island. The whole description of the hunt repre- 
sents it as being of the most barbarous kind, and shows how deeply 
laid in human nature even when surrounded with all the infiuences of 
civilization, is the brutal taste for destruction and battle. The gist of 
the conflict is after the elephants have been closed in a narrow space, 
and one of the company mounted on a trained elephant has a hand- 
to-hand fight with one of the most desperate of the captives. “Then 





%8 “British Policy in China.”, By a Shanghai Merchant. London: Henry 8. 
King. 1871. 

29 «*The British Navy in 1871.” By Robert Main. London: Smith and 
Elder. 1871. 

% “The Duke of Edinburgh in Ceylon.” By John Capper. London: Provost 
and Co. 1871. 
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came a struggle which for fierceness and desperate doggedness has 
perhaps never been equalled in Ceylon. It realized to our imagination 
the wild-beast fights within the amphitheatres of Rome. The echoes 
of the conflict resounded above the cries and shouting of the multi- 
tude. The dust flew up as the angry combatants pushed head to 
head and butted at one another fiercely with their tusks.”” No doubt 
Royal sports are much the same in all times and places. 

We have in a former number of this Review had to call attention 
to the atrocities in the course of perpetration by the Dutch Boers of 
South Africa towards the aboriginal population, as brought to light 
in a startling communication of Mr. Chesson to Mr. R. N. Fowler, 
Treasurer of the Aborigines Protection Society.2! Mr. Chesson has 
now revised and reprinted that letter for the purpose of being pub- 
lished, in company with two other important letters, in a more per- 
manent form ; in the hope, as he says, that they will assist to form a 
public opinion favourable to the just treatment of the native races of 
South Africa. “Every day the slave-trade,” justly observes Mr. Ches- 
son, “is permitted to exist in that region, the difficulty of its abolition 
is increased.” It was from equally small beginnings that negro 
slavery took its rise in America; and unless great efforts be made to 
arrest its course, “ that nefarious institution will assuredly prove fatal 
to civilization in the southern parts of the African continent.” In his 
third letter Mr. Chesson, after recounting in clear and striking language 
the anarchical state brought about by the independence of the small 
South African communities, notices that the only bond of cohesion is a 
mutual contempt for the rights of the weaker races, and that the final 
prevention of internecine war in South Africa, as well as the existence of 
any adequate security for the moral claims of the natives, must be looked 
for from a South African Confederation or Dominion modelled upon 
that of Canada. 

It is curious proof of the literary taste and antiquarian curiosity to 
be found in the Academic regions of Boston that Dr. Goodwin, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Harvard University, and Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
have cooperated in reproducing Plutarch’s Morals in a thoroughly read- 
able shape.*? On the face of it nothing could seem more out of har- 
mony with the gushing, explosive, and experimental aspect of modern 
American life than the classical examples, quaint, chaste, and sober- 
hued, which Plutarch is ever citing. The translation of Plutarch’s 
Morals “ by several hands” was first published in London in 1684-1694, 
The fifth edition, published in 1718, is the basis of the present edition. 
Mr. Emerson’s Introduction is an interesting and characteristic piece 
of writing. He says that he does not know where to find a book—to 
borrow a phrase of Ben Jonson’s—“ so rammed with life,” and this in 
chapters chiefly ethical, which are so prone to be heavy and sentimental. 





31 «The Dutch Republics of South Africa.” Three Letters to R, N. Fowler, 
Esq., M.P., and Charles Buxton, Esq.,M.P. By F. W. Chesson. London: 
Tweedie. 1871. 

32 “Plutarch’s Morals.” Translated from the Greek by several hands. Cor- 
rected and revised by William W. Goodwin, Ph.D. With an introduction hy 
Ralph Waldo Emerson : Boston. 1870. 
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‘* Plutarch’s was not a profound mind ; not a master in any science ; not 
a lawgiver, like Lycurgus or Solon ; not a metaphysician, like Parmenides, 
Plato, or Aristotle; not the founder of any sect or community, like 
Pythagoras or Zeno; not a naturalist, like Pliny or Linnzus; nota 
leader of the mind of a generation, like Plato or Goethe. But if he 
had not.the highest powers, he was yet a man of rare gifts. He had 
that universal sympathy with genius which makes all its victories his 
own. But what specially marks him, he is a chief example of the 
illumination of the intellect by the force of morals.” 

“The Statesman’s Year-book for 1871’’*’ carries forward for another 
year the mass of information, historical, constitutional, economical, 
and statistical, extending to all the States of the world, which it has 
supplied in former years to the great advantage of all who want ready 
to their hand the latest facts in the most accessible and compendious 
form. 

Dr. Johnston’s “ Half-crown Atlas of British History” *4 is another 
of the many contributions he has made to popular education, for which 
the best thanks are due. The book itself presents afar more attractive 
series of pictures than most atlases do ; for instance, on one page ap- 
pears England during the Stuart Period ; on another, the same during 
the Brunswick Period. Then, again, we have Central Europe at the 
height of Napoleon’s power, 1812, and the same during the Continental 
wars between 1848 and 1870. America, again, Canada, and British 
India are not neglected. The maps are clear, vivid, and effectively 
coloured. 

The faults of the “ Public School Latin Grammar” are more those of 
form and conception than of execution.” It is a great advantage that the 
same grammar should be used in all schools, and also that the grammar 
in use should be the best possible, imparting as much as is true and as 
little that is false as may be. But the purpose of a school grammar is not 
to be an exhaustive account of the language, or a treatise on language 
generally, or even etymology. It is to be a mere help in the student’s 
first step, and should keep in view, above all things, facility of being 
committed to memory and of being accommodated to what is other- 
wise known of the laws applicable to all languages, so that the universal 
and the particular may be distinguished at a glance. A cursory inspec- 
tion of the new grammar will make it more than doubtful whether it 
fulfils these conditions. 

It is a happy notion to adapt, for the purpose of being translated 
into Latin or Greek, passages from the best English writers, as near 
as possible representing the style and subject of the best classical 
examples. This is efficiently done by Mr. Sargent and Mr. Dallin.®¢ 





33 ¢¢'The Statesman’s Year-book for the year 1871.” By Frederick Martin. 
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LL.D. W. and H. K. Johnston: Edinburgh and London. 
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Mr. Garden has published a brief and convenient work on Logie, 
attractive (if any work but Mr. Mill’s can be), both in form and mode 
of treatment.*7 





SCIENCE. 


KLINKERFUES, the well-known director of the Géttingen 

. Observatory, has published the substance of a series of lectures 

on “Theoretical Astronomy.” The principal aim of the author 
appears to have been to show that this branch of applied mathematics, 
which on account of its supposed difficulty has generally been looked 
upon with something like awe by the majority of non-professional astro- 
nomers, may very well be grasped by those who are acquainted with the 
elementary portions of geometry and the calculus, but have not been able 
to master the more abstruse methods of modern analysis. At a time when 
instruments of the highest power and definition are frequently in the 
hands of amateurs, who have enriched science by continuous labours, 
and often by the most startling discoveries, it has long been felt that 
the access to the methods by which results of observations are scien- 
tifically evaluated, should be facilitated. M. Klinkerfues has made a 
most valuable attempt to confer this boon on astronomers. The 
portion of the work which is published comprises the following dis- 
tinct subjects : Calculation of Ephemerides from known Orbits; Com- 
putation of a Circular Orbit from Two Observations; Application of 
Three Observations for the determination of an Elliptical or a Cometary 
Orbit. The method of discussing a greater number of observations, 
according to the method of least squares, and the determination of 
an orbit from them; further, the deduction of the orbits of double 
stars and meteorites from observations, will form the remainder. Too 
much praise cannot be given to M. Klinkerfues for the historical 
development of the various methods; for here, as in other branches of 
science, the most simple and accomplished processes have often been 
recognised last, and although it may be said that for all practical 
applications it would suffice to expose that method alone by which 
results may be obtained most readily, yet it must not be overlooked 
that in a work of this kind, claiming justly a high position among text- 
books on astronomy, an opportunity ought to be given to the reader to 
judge for himself on the relative merits or peculiarities of different 
methods, and to decide independently on their applicability for any 
special case. M. Klinkerfues has therefore wisely followed a certain 
natural order of development, or chronology of discovery, and not con- 
fined the choice of the astronomer in going towards a certain aim, to the 
particular road which his guide has thought fit to prescribe for him. 





37 “ An Outline of Logic, for the Use of Teachers and Students.’’ By the Rev. 
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1 “¢Theoretische Astronomie.”” Von Dr. W. Klinkerfues, Director der Kénig- 
lichen Sternwarte zu Géttingen. 1871. Braunschweig. 
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Thus, among numerous instances which we might have adduced, the 
elegant and simple method of determining an elliptic orbit, which rests 
on the elimination of two distances, is not introduced until the general 
principles of the whole problem are thoroughly discussed, and the more 
laborious, but also more fundamental methods, have been explained. The 
‘work abounds with mathematical artifices for facilitating the work, and 
is everywhere illustrated by worked examples. We look forward to the 
second portion with great interest, and would strongly advise the 
author to give the tables to which allusion is made in the text as 
fully as possible. The value of the work would materially suffer by 
curtailing the tabular portion, while, with a complete set of tables, 
this will certainly form one of our standard works on the subject. 
Professor Wiillner’s “ Physics” has since its first appearance, 
a few years ago, gained for itself a continually increasing circle of 
admirers in this country, and is now, together with Jamin’s “ Cours 
de Physique,” in the hands of every advanced student of experimental 
physics. The many features of merit which the work possesses have 
been still more extended in this new edition,? which besides many 
considerable alterations and improvements, embodies the progress of the 
science up to a very late date. The work stands midway between an 
elementary treatise, introductory to the principal facts of the science, 
and an exhaustive hand-book ; it presupposes in the reader a certain 
amount of mathematical knowledge, not very high nor too extensive, 
and leads him gradually to that point of attainment where a closer 
acquaintance with the original monographs of prominent physicists 
becomes absolutely indispensable for obtaining a true insight into 
the manner in which physical laws are distilled from experimental 
researches. ‘To enable the student to apply to the great masters when 
he leaves him, the author has on many occasions added a short epitome 
of the literature of various inquiries; we think, however, that this 
portion of the information ought to be somewhat enlarged, and more 
systematically given in a future edition. The first volume of the new 
edition, which alone is before us, treats of mechanics and acoustics. 
Unfortunately, we have always thought this the weakest portion of 
M. Wiillner’s work. Certain secondary chapters are treated pro- 
minently, while important principles and theories, such as that of 
couples, are almost overlooked. Far too much space is given in the 
new edition to the elasticity of solids, but, on the other hand, we are 
glad to see that due attention has now been given to the theory of 
wave motion; the extension which the theoretical views on heat, 
light, and correlated physical agencies have latterly experienced, render 
it absolutely necessary for the student to make himself at the outset 
acquainted with undulatory mechanics. The author has justly given 
great prominence to Helmholtz’s views on the various acoustic pheno- 
mena to which this great physicist has directed his attention, and this 
portion of the present volume presents now a very compact yet com- 
plete exposition of our present knowledge of sound. 





2 « Lehrbuch der Experimentalphysik.” Von Dr. Adolph Wiillner. Erster 
Band; Mechanik und Akustik. Leipzig. 1870. 
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Of the celebrated work by Professor Helmholtz’ on the “Theory of 
the Sensations of Sound,” the third edition has appeared, which is rich 
in important and interesting additions and improvements. The author, 
who possesses the highest attainments in three different branches of 
science so rarely combined—viz., Mathematics, Physics, and Physiology, 
has endeavoured in his book, which is the result of experimental in- 
vestigations extending over a period of eight years, to bring intoa 
eloser connexion two obviously nearly related scientific doctrines—viz., 
Physical and Physiological Acoustics, and that part of the philosophy of 
Esthetics generally comprised in the science of music. Hence readers 
of widely different artistic or scientific pursuits and intellectual predi- 
lections will meet here on a common ground, which may be said to 
have had no existence previously, but to have been created by the 
researches of Helmholtz. Even if his results and conclusions did not 
possess their intrinsic merits, his work would still remain a most ad- 
mirable and successful attempt to invite the mutual approach of the 
physicist, the philosopher, and the artist, whom the separatistic ten- 
dencies of modern inquiry have unfortunately so far removed from each 
other, that none brings a full appreciation or clear understanding to 
the language, the methods, and the ultimate aims of the other. Sound 
has hitherto been principally treated,as a purely physical doctrine ; 
teing obviously nothing more than a portion of our knowledge of the 
motion of elastic bodies, it has justified the independent position it has 
generally taken in physics by the simple fact that in this special 
ehapter the experimental results can only be recognised by the ear, and 
that hence distinct and peculiar methods of observation and processes 
of inquiry become necessary. Again, physiological acoustics, which 
studies the phenomena in the ear itself; has hitherto confined itself 
to the purely physical arrangement of the apparatus, from the entrance 
of the ear to the ramifications of the auditory nerves in the interior of 
the labyrinth, but has absolutely neglected that special extension of 
the inquiry due to Helmholtz—viz., the investigation into the nature of 
the nervous excitement itself, its connexion with the variety of feelings 
and esthetic emotions which the excited auditory nerves finally 
produce, and the establishment of the laws which govern the trans- 
formation of mere sensations into true perceptions—in other words, 
the exposition of the complexity of facts, purely physical and physiolo- 
gical, on which a true theory of music ought to rest. The results at 
which Helmholtz arrived cannot well be discussed here ; they are the 
property of science, and form a turning-point in the modern develop- 
ment of acoustics. They have met with opposition solely on the part 
of the artistic portion of readers, who are reluctant to see the senti- 
mental but undefinable and hence unscientific element of the theory 
giving way to merely physical and mechanical laws. But these laws 
are facts ; and the theory of consonance, which Helmholtz has founded 
upon them, and made a physical doctrine, is hardly the esseutial basis 





3 Die Lehre von den Tonempfindungen, als physiologische antes fiir 
die Theorie der Musik.” Von H. Helmholtz, Professor in Heidelberg. 
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of the philosophical theory of music, which undoubtedly rests on 
melody chiefly. 





Dr. Nicholson, whose school zoology we noticed a few months since, 
has published a more advanced manual of the same science for the use 
of students.‘ There can be no doubt that a student’s manual of 
zoology is much needed, and to a certain extent Dr. Nicholson’s little 
book may serve to fill up the gap, although it is rather dry and 
skeleton-like in its treatment of the subject, and presents some few 
errors and omissions which ought not to occur in a student’s 
manual. Here, as in his smaller work, the author has implicitly 
followed Professor Huxley in his classification, and this we cannot but 
regard as a mistake, for whatever may be the merits of that great 
zoologist’s classification of animals, some parts of it are certainly not 
generally accepted; and in some points it seems to depart disadvan- 
tageously from the older systems. The introductory chapter, in 
which the phenomena of animal life are treated of in general terms, 
contains a good deal of philosophical thought, and both in this 
respect and as a clear guide to the details of structural zoology, 
the book certainly forms the best hand-book for students that we at 
ssirsaee possess. At the same time, in the writer’s opinion, the 

tudent’s Manual of Zoology has yet to be written. 

We have received from Breslau the first part of a new botanical 
periodical, “ Contributions to the Biology of Plants,’ edited by the 
well-known Dr. Ferdinand Cohn.° It is especially intended to receive 
accounts of the investigations made in the Institute of Vegetable Phy- 
siology of the University of Breslau, and the present number contains 
five valuable papers by Cohn and his assistants. Four of these are on 
Parasitic Fungi, and the fifth on a new filamentous Alga growing in 
the water of springs. 

Dr. Cunningham’s “ Notes on the Natural History of the Strait of 
Magellan’” consist in reality of a condensed journal of the three years’ 
voyage of the Nassau, to which he was attached as Naturalist, with 
notes on the objects of Natural History observed during its progress. 
The Nassau sailed from England in August, 1866, for the purpose of 
completing the survey of the Strait of Magellan; she returned to 
England in July, 1869, having in the interim spent three summers in 
the Strait and on the western coast of Patagonia ; the winters being 
passed in the more genial latitudes of Chili and Buenos Ayres. Dr. 
Cunningham’s account of what he saw on this voyage does not perhaps 
add much to our previous knowledge, but his narrative is lively and 





4 “A Manual of Zoology for the Use of Students, with a General Introduction 
on the Principles of Zoology.” By H. Alleyne Nicholson, M.D., D.Sc., Ph.D., &c. 
Small 8vo. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 1870. 

5 “ Beitriige zur Biologie der Pflanzen.” Herausgegeben von Dr, Ferdinand 
Cohn. Erster Heft. 8vo. Breslau: J. U. Kern. 1870. 

6 “ Notes on the Natural History of the Strait of Magellan and West Coast of 
Patagonia, made during the Voyage of H.M.S. Nassau, in the years 1866, 
67, 68, and 69. By Robert O. Cunningham, M.D., F.L.S., &c. 8vo. Edin- 
burgh : Edmonston and Douglas, 1871. 
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pleasing, and will be read with interest by the general public, whilst 
his Natural History observations, especially in the domain of Botany, 
which appears to be his specialty, are often of value, although the 
natural history gleanings must necessarily be scanty in a field which 
has been traversed by such observers as Darwin and Captain King. In 
one respect, tle course adopted by Dr. Cunningham in the production 
of this book is highly to be commended—he has consigned to its pages 
all the more popularly interesting observations made by him in various 
departments of Natural History, reserving the more technical results 
of his voyage for publication elsewhere. The volume is illustrated 
with a map of the region specially explored, with some excellent land- 
scape sketches of various localities, and with figures of animals and 
plants from the author’s drawings. 

Of Mr. Darwin’s remarkable work on the “ Descent of Man,’ we 
here give a brief notice, in the hope of discussing its contents in more 
detail in a future number. As regards the arguments for the descent 
of man from some lower form of animal, Mr. Darwin has been antici- 
pated by others, in this country notably by Professor Huxley, and he 
therefore passes over these matters with great brevity. In the con- 
sideration of the mental powers of man and animals, Mr. Darwin con- 
tends that although the difference in this respect between the highest 
ape and the lowest savage is undoubtedly immense, nevertheless the 
difference between the intellectual manifestations of man and animals 
is one not of kind but only of degree, whilst he regards the moral 
faculties of man as an outgrowth from those intellectual qualities and 
instincts which must have been possessed by the earliest men in their 
condition of social creatures. These social instincts he considers to be 
most enduring and constantly operative, and the origin of morality is 
supposed by him to lie in the comparison of the weakened impressions 
of past impulses yielded to in opposition to the social instincts, with 
the ever present influence of the latter, thus producing that “sense of 
dissatisfaction which all unsatisfied instincts leave behind them.” In 
the further development of human morality, praise and blame, the 
influence of sympathy and the cultivation of the reasoning powers, are 
regarded by Mr. Darwin as the chief agents, until in an advanced 
stage of cultivation the belief in an omniscient Deity comes into force 
and exercises a potent influence upon the advancement of morality. 
The instinctive nature of the belief in God is altogether rejected by 
Mr. Darwin. In the advancement of both the intellectual and the 
moral faculties, inheritance and natural selection are believed to have 
co-operated. With regard to the views entertained by Mr. Darwin as 
to the actual genealogy of man, we cannot do better than quote his 
summary of the results deducible from the evidence adduced by him 
(p. 389) :-— 

“ Man is descended from a hairy quadruped, furnished with a tail and pointed 
ears, probably arboreal in its habits and an inhabitant of the Old World. This 
creature, if its whole structure had been examined by a naturalist, would have 





7 «The Descent of Man, and® Selection in Relation to Sex.” By Charles 
Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 2 vols, 8vo. London: Murray. 1871. 
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been classed amongst the Quadrumana, as surely as would the still more 
ancient and common progenitor of the Old and New World monkeys. The 
quadrumana, and all the higher mammalia, are probably derived from an ancient 
marsupial enimal, and this through a long line of diversified forms, either from 
some reptile-like or some amphibian-like creature, and this again from some 
fish-like animal. In the dim obscurity of the past we can see that the early 
progenitor of all the Vertebrata must have been an aquatic animal, provided 
with branchiz, with the two sexes united in the same individual, and with the 
most important organs of the body (such as the brain and heart) imperfectly 
developed. This animal seems to have been more like the marine tadpole-like 
larva of an existing ascidian than any other known form.” 


Such a genealogy as this will doubtless, as Mr. Darwin suspects, 
“be highly distasteful to many readers ; but,’’ he adds, “there can 
hardly be a doubt that we are descended from barbarians,” and “ he whe 
has seen a savage in hia native land, will not feel much shame if forced 
to acknowledge that the blood of some more humble creature flows in 
his veins.” Mr. Darwin’s work is divided, even in its title, into two parts, 
the first relating to the origin of man, the second, to sexual selection. 
The latter indeed occupies by far the greater part of the book, and in 
it the author treats in great detail of the effects which may have been 
produced by the selection of particular individuals of one sex by indi- 
viduals of the other throughout all the classes of the animal kingdom. 
He cites an immense number of instances in which by the development 
of special weapons the males are enabled to prevail over their less 
favoured rivals in the straggle for the females, or in which the adorn- 
ment of the individuals of one sex has apparently been for the purpose 
of attracting the other, and all these remarkable structures he en- 
deavours to co-ordinate with the principles of natural selection. The 
whole account of these secondary sexual contrivances is most interest- 
ing, even apart from all theory ; but it would be impossible to give any 
idea of them here, or without some discussion of particular cases to 
indicate the arguments founded upon them. This whole section of the 
book, however, must be regarded as one great parenthesis, and as 
leading up to the application of the principles deduced from the 
observation of sexual selection among animals to the special case of 
man. 

In his important little volume on the “Genesis of Species,”* Mr. 
Mivart maintains, what indeed is to a certain extent conceded by Mr. 
Darwin, that the laws combined by the latter naturalist under the 
idea of natural selection do not satisfactorily account for the pheno- 
mena presented by the organized world, but that they require to be 
supplemented by some other law, the precise nature of which is stil 
unknown. After stating in what Darwinism consists, and bearing full 
testimony to the merits of this remarkable hypothesis, Mr. Mivart 
suggests certain difficuities which he regards as insuperable upon strictly 
Darwinian principles. He considers that the “incipient stages_of 
useful structures,” such as the heads of flat fishes, the baleen of whales, 





8 “On the Genesis of Species.” By S. Geofge Mivart, F.R.S. 8vo, London : 
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and the limbs of vertebrate animals, and also some of the facts of mimicry, 
cannot be accounted for by the “ mere survival of the fittest accidental 
and minute variations.” Among other structures which Mr. Mivart 
regards as not producible by natural selection, is the eye, and he re- 
marks especially upon the occurrence of the same structure of the eye 
and ear in fishes and cephalopods, although belonging to distinct sub- 
kingdoms, and although we can hardly assume any direct genetic relation 
between them. Mr. Mivart believes that there is no evidence that the 
evolution of the various forms of organisms must necessarily have 
taken place by minute and gradual changes, and adduces certain facts 
in support of this opinion ; further, he holds that there may be a certain 
limit to “normal variability,” and that the tendency to variation 
differs in different species, in support of which view he quotes from 
Mr. Darwin himself. He remarks upon the absence of minutely inter- 
mediate forms connecting distinct species, and cites Sir William Thom- 
son’s astronomical estimate of the duration of life on the earth as re- 
ducing this period within too small a limit to allow time for the evo- 
lution ofall organic forms by the mere action of natural selection. The 
facts of homology also are regarded by the author as adverse to the 
above hypothesis, which he also considers to be contradicted by the 
“ higher psychical phenomena of man,” especially his moral conceptions, 
of which Mr. Mivart takes quite a different view from that of Mr. 
Darwin. From the considerations to which we have here merely 
alluded, but which with many others are stated with much detail and 
force in his book, Mr. Mivart comes to the conclusion that whilst the 
laws embraced under the general term “ Natural Selection’? must un- 
doubtedly have a powerful action, they play but a secondary and subor- 
dinate part in the evolution of the organic world, being in fact 
supplementary or subsidiary to an internal force or tendency which 
interferes and co-operates with and controls the action of external 
conditions, and constitutes probably the main determining agent in 
every change. We shall not attempt to follow Mr. Mivart through 
the instances and arguments which he adduces in support of this view, 
nor need we bestow any special notice upon the chapter in which he 
shows that there is nothing in evolution repugnant to asound orthodox 
theology, further than to state that many of his readers will probably 
be surprised to find the Fathers of the Church quoted as maintaining 
evolutionary opinions upon the origin of species. But in dismissing 
his book we may recommend it to our readers as a thoughtful and 
philosophical contribution towards the knowledge of the laws of life. 
With commendable boldness Mr. Penny of Topsham ventures to 
do battle in the cause of orthodoxy with one of the most redoubtable 
champions of the modern scientific school. Professor Huxley’s 
“ Doctrine of Protoplasm” is the subject selected by Mr. Penny for a 
lecture delivered at ‘fopsham in November last, and since published by 
him for the benefit of the world at large.® Mr. Penny commences by 
cavilling at the use of the word “protoplasm,” of which he says the 





® “A Popular Lecture on Professor Huxley’s Doctrine of Protoplasm.” By 
Mr. E. B. Penny. 8vo, Exeter and Topsham : Roberts, 1870. 
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“literal meaning would seem to be jist form or first formation, aud 
not substance at all ;” so that we may infer that he is ignorant of the fact 
that “protoplasm” is a perfectly definite physiological term,as we cannot 
suppose that so pious a writer would wilfully conceal this fact if he 
were aware of it. In like manner the expression “ basis of life’’ calls 
for Mr. Penny’s animadversions, and in the same way he goes on with 
a series of wordsplittings, interspersed with occasional references to 
Professor Huxley’s religious sentiments, of which our author does not 
seem to entertain quite so exalted an opinion as Professor Tyndall. 
The pamphlet, the object of which is to vindicate the direct and 
miraculous action of the Deity in Creation, is not without some clever- 
ness, although disfigured by a tendency to “ chaff,’ which we could 
hardly have expected in so serious a man ; but one’s surprise at this phe- 
nomenon is lessened when we find him at the close of his lecture pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to God Almighty with musical honours ! 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


. OTICES of the Jews by the Classic Writers of Antiquity” is a 

little volume ef extracts from the works of ancient heathen 
authors, previous to A.D. 500, bearing some resemblance to the collection 
of “ Ancient Fragments,” edited by J. P. Cory, or to the “ Heathen 
Records” of Dr. Giles. For the advantage of general English readers 
the quotations are presented in a translated form; the convenience 
of the classical student, however, is not consulted, for as the original 
texts do not accompany the vernacular versions, he cannot institute that 
direct comparison which in the two other specified instances the parallel 
arrangement of texts enables him to do. The alphabetical list of 
authors cited appears complete, and the volume covers somewhat 
different ground from that covered by Dr. Giles’s “ Records,” while the 
“ Ancient Fragments” of Mr. Cory excludes all native Greek his- 
torians and necessarily comprises no Latin quotations. The extracts 
which Mr. Gill, who, like Dr. Giles, acknowledges his obligations to 
Meiers’ Judaica, has now collected, relate solely to the Jews, and 
although the object of his essay is declared to be literary and not 
theological, the editor has certainly been influenced by a very natural 
motive, in the occasional comments with which his citations are inter- 
spersed, that of vindicating the Hebrew people against the misrepre- 
sentations of Greek or Latin historians generally, and more especially, 
as it appears to us, of one modern author, Schiller, who in his essay on 
the “ Mission of Moses,” has followed the guidance of ignorant and 
prejudiced writers. We are not, however, disposed to accept with 





1 “Notices of the Jews by the Classic Writers of Antiquity,” &. By John 
Gill, Translator of Olshausen’s ‘‘Commentary on St. John,” &c, London: 
Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1870. i 
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Mr. Gill the legendary account of the Jews in Exodus, or to accord 
to the nation at large before the exile that character for purity of 
conduct and righteousness of life with which it is perhaps too readily 
credited. The historical and prophetical books of the Old Testament 
abound in evidence which shows that the Jews were disgraced by foul 
and infamous practices, by implacable disposition, atrocious cruelty, 
and degrading idolatries. The orthodox and tolerant historians of the 
Romans, after recapitulating the sins of Christian Europe, remarks, 
“ All these leave us little room for boasting of our modern discipline, 
and must deter the thoughtful inquirer from too confidently con- 
trasting the morals of the Old World and the New.” We have no 
desire, however, to disparage Mr. Gill’s clients, and he is quite 
right in his determination to vindieate them against undeserved 
calumny. 

The history of one of the great classical nations® has been selected 
by Dr. Wilhelm Ihne for special treatment, with such resources of 
knowledge as the growth of historical science has placed at his dis- 
posal. His work, though embodying the results of recent inquiries, 
and testifying to the research and scholarship of the author, is intended 
rather for cultivated readers who take an interest in the ever young 
and fresh history of Rome, than for scholars engaged in the same field 
of investigation. Emancipated from the bondage to authority which 
marked the unfinished effort of our own Arnold, Dr. Ihne has the 
insight and independence that prompted him to discard the sentimental 
predilections which disguise or veil the truth, or by dazzling the eyes 
with the brilliance of a fictitious representation exclude the vision of 
an instructive though disenchanting reality. The early history of Rome 
is a mass of fable. In the nineteenth chapter of his first volume Lhne 
examines the real or alleged sources of the regal and the immediately 
post-regal period. It is his conviction, and it is impossible, we think, 
not to share this conviction, that the history of kingly Rome and of 
the first 120 years of the Republic, was not derived from contemporary 
witnesses, but was composed after the Gallic invasion. Before the 
second Punic War there was inexistence no connected register of Roman 
History. Annalistic literature originated in the Greek work of Fabius 
Pictor, about B.c. 200. His authorities were the traditions, records, and 
monuments of distinguished Roman families, which, though modified 
by the vanity of the custodians, furnished at least the groundwork 
on which constituent parts of the history of Rome could be based. It 
was out of the family traditions, and especially out of the funeral 
orations delivered customarily on the death of noble persons, that the 
domestic chronicles were composed. “A careful examination,” says 
Dr. Ihne, “ of the oldest history of the Republic shows that a con- 
siderable portion of it is taken from such traditions of the Valerian, 
Fabian, Quinctian, Furian, and other houses.” This demonstration, 
however, is of little or no avail in the reconstruction of a history of 
regal Rome, for if the documents which we have now in view existed 
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before the Gallic invasion, as possibly some of them may have existed, 
they were almost ali lost in the burning of the town. Official lists of 
magistrates which were kept in the Temple of Moneta, and which 
perhaps go back to 444 B.c., may some of them, in a more or less 
perfect form, have served to string together the motley collection of 
family traditions in something like chronological order. The Com- 
mentarit Pontificum and nearly all other public and private docu- 
ments were, according to Livy, burnt in the Gallic conflagration, and 
if that historian does not specifically include in the records thus 
consumed the Annales Pontificum, we are not therefore entitled to 
argue that they escaped the general destruction. As Livy asserts 
that nearly all documents perished we are not entitled to assume 
that these particular annals were an exception to the rule. Nay, 
we are entitled rather to assume that they were vot, because as public 
and conspicuous documents, Livy would, we may reasonably suppose, 
have mentioned them if they had been spared. One principal source 
of information, of which the early annalists may have availed them- 
selves, consisted of the old records and monuments of the Latin towns, 
Primitive books, which related the foundation of the town, for in- 
stance, are mentioned by Solinus. Reman monuments, on the other 
hand, are all more or less suspicious. The statue of the augur Attus 
Navius, the figure of the Ephesian Diana, the equestrian statue of 
Cleelia, though referred to the regal period, date from a much later 
time, like the augural staff, the hut of Romulus, and the Capitoline 
she-wolf. The great public works, however, the sewers and walls, were, 
Dr, Ihne admits, constructed at the time of the Etruscan dominion. 
The conclusion at which we cannot but arrive, starting from such pre- 
misses, is one altogether unfavourable to the early history of Rome. 
Examination shows that “it rests neither on authentic records nor on 
real tradition, but it was put together at a comparatively late period, 
according to a certain artificial design.’”’ We entirely agree with Ihne 
that the whole history of the kings is worthless in its details, and that 
“all that we can hope to do is to form from the various details a rough 
picture of the Roman people, its constitution and religion, at the be- 
ginning of the republican era.” Assuming, for argument’s sake, that 
Rome had from the earliest times a regular succession of native annalists, 
Ihbne well observes, that if the obscurity of early Roman history were 
to be explained entirely or even chiefly by the fact of the destruction 
of the annals then existing in the Gallic invasion, we should still hope 
to find trustworthy information, though perhaps not a comprehensive 
narrative, from the date of that event, B.c. 390 (?) No sooner, how- 
ever, do we promise ourselves a gleam of light than the mists of anti- 
quity immediately thicken again. The story of Camillus, for instance, 
is replete with exaggeration and fiction, and we are rarely conscious of 
treading on historical ground ; the reforms attempted by Manlius and 
the constitutional struggle which led to the Licinian laws have a basis 
in reality, but are susceptible only of a very general treatment. An 
episode in the second Samnite war, 326-304, which has reference to 
the town of Pompeii, our author accepts as a genuine fragment of 
history. A Roman fleet is now mentioned for the first time. In the 
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third Samnite war L. Cornelius Scipio played a prominent part. He 
was consul 298 B.c.; and in the epitaph recording his achievements, 
which was found in Rome in the year 1780, we possess perhaps the 
oldest document of the Republic which has come down to us in the 
original, its probable date of composition being about B.c. 259 at the 
earliest. The second gravestone in the series of monuments belonging 
to the Scipio family records the exploits of Lucius Cornelius Scipio, and 
is nearly as old. The most ancient record of all is the commercial treaty 
between Rome and Carthage, preserved for us in the Greek version of 
Polybius, who erroneously places it in the year 509 B.c., its real date 
being 348 B.c. It is to this trustworthy writer and experienced 
politician that we are indebted for a history of the first Punic War 
drawn from contemporary sources, especially Philinus and Fabius 
Pictor, “and so written,” says our author, “that now for the first 
time we feel a confidence in the details of Roman history which im- 
parts true interest to the events related and a real worth to the narra- 
tive.” Yet, however conscientious a guide Dr. Ihne finds in Polybius, 
he is compelled to avow that we are still far removed from the histo- 
rical certainty which can be obtained only from contemporary wit- 
nesses. The story of the first Samnite War, as related by Livy, betrays 
its fictitious treatment. The town of Capua is said to have surren- 
dered to the Romans at this time (343 B.c.); but it is certain that 
Capua still retained its independence. The siege of Agrigentum, 
(262 B.c.), is pronounced by Dr. Ihne to be the first event in the mili- 
tary history of Rome which is properly “ authenticated, not only in 
its final result, but to some extent also in the details of its progress.” 
The well-known story of the tortures of Regulus, dating about ten 
years later, is passed over in silence by Polybius, is regarded by 
Dr. Ihne as a malicious invention, originating within the family of the 
Roman general. The history of the second Punic War is admirably 
related in our author’s pages. This war, in his opinion, stands forth 
in the annals of the ancient world as a war without a parallel. Its 
object was to decide whether the Greco-Roman civilization of the West 
or the Semitic civilization of the East was to be established in Europe 
for all future time ; and our historian’s final judgment is that, “ what- 
ever may be our admiration of Hannibal, and our sympathy with 
heroic and yet defeated Carthage, we shall nevertheless be obliged to 
acknowledge that the victory of Rome—the issue of this trial of battle 
—was the most essential condition for the healthy development of the 
human race.” The march of Hannibal from New Carthage, the pas- 
sage of the Alps by the Little St. Bernard, the battle of Trebia, of the 
Thrasymene lake, of Canna, are well described in these pages. Nor 
does our author omit to explain the tactics and politics of Hannibal, 
as exhibited in Italy and Sicily, down to the fall of Capua, and again 
onward, till the tidings of Scipio’s triumphant victory at Zama turned 
the dismay of Rome into joy, and the great peace, concluded 201 B.c., 
formally confirmed the supremacy of Rome. The present instalment 
of this new and excellent history concludes with a chapter on the 
military organization, the religion, manners, and social condition of 
the Roman people. We here leave Rome the undisputed sovereign of 
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all countries bordering on the Mediterranean, with marks of disease 
indeed visible in her political and social life, but with undeniable 
evidence that “ the period of the Hannibalian war was still the zenith 
of the Republican constitution, and the heroic age of the Roman 
people.” Throughout Dr. Ihne has constructed his narrative with 
care and attention, confining himself mainly to the historical element 
of the life of the people, and glancing only at its religious institutions, 
its literature, &c. His research appears to us to be equalled by his 
impartiality and independence ; his disagreement with so brilliant a 
predecessor as Mémmsen is frequently expressed; and a reason is 
generally, perhaps invariably, assigned for an expressed difference of 
opinion. The work is not a translation but an English reproduction 
of the original, with improvements, enlargements, and abridgments, 
The author has acquired a perfect mastery of our language, and when 
he shall have completed the work will have furnished us with a 
scholarly and impressive narrative. We may add that we are indebted 
to the Rev. George W. Cox for a revision of the text, for some margi- 
nal notes and references, and many valuable suggestions adopted by 
Dr. Ihne, and an editorial supervision of the book while passing 
through the press. 

In the “ Remains of the Ancient Roman Historians,” we have an 
exhaustive survey of the oldest authorities for the narrative of the 
remote antiquity of Rome.® All the fragments of Q. Fabius Pictor, 
C. Acilius, M. Porcius Cato, Cassius Hemina, Sempronius Gracchus, 
Cornelius Tulla, Valerius Antius, and many other annalists, have been 
carefully collected from the works of Livy, Cicero, Pliny, Plutarch, 
Polybius, Aulus Gellius, Solinus, Tertullian, &¢. &c., and properly 
arranged and commented on, in an ample Latin Treatise, by Herr 
Hermann Peter. The author has of course availed himself of the 
previous collections of Krause, Rothe, Wasse, Corte, &c. &c. Besides 
the appropriate commentary which elucidates the remains of each 
writer, four chapters of prolegomena on the Annales Masimi, private 
records, the primitive history of Rome, and the transmission of the 
“disjecta membra” here reassembled. Contrasting the two passages 
in the sixth book of Livy, Herr Peter argues that because the extant 
treaties and laws were ordered to be collected by the military tribunes 
A.D. 366, either some of the commentaries of the pontiffs or some of 
the Great Annals must have escaped the fire which Livy declares con- 
sumed nearly all the old historical documents. Although we are not 
justified in concluding from Livy’s words that the Great Annals 
really were spared in the Gallic conflagration, it is of course possible 
that they were. We must, however, remember that their continucd 
existence is rendered more than doubtful by the argument which 
Niebiihr and Sir G. C. Lewis have derived from the remark of Cicero, 
that the solar eclipses which took place before a certain year (404 B.C.) 
were not ascertained, as might have been expected by an examination 
of these very Annals had they really existed, but were found by astro- 





3 “Veterum Historicorum Romanorum Relliquie disposuit, recensuit, praefatus 
est Hermanus Peter.”’ Lipsia. 1870. 
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nomical calculations. If Herr Peter acknowledged the force of this 
reasoning, he would fall back on the remaining alternative, and affirm 
that some of the Commentarii escaped destruction by fire. His present 
view, however, seems to be that portions of the Annales Maximi were 
rescued from the flames. The notices, however, of public events were, 
he allows, of the scantiest description, comparable to the entries in the 
Tabule Paschales, which set forth that “ King Otho went into Gaul ;” 
“that Hugo and Heribert came to him;” “that a star like a comet 
was visible for fourteen nights.’’ So Cato, according to Gallius, states 
that the tablet of the Pontifex Maximus registered the recurring 
scarcity of corn on the obscuration of the sun or moon. To ns the 
view seems plausible, that while the federa and legis might have been 
separate records, the sacred prescriptions, which Livy tells us were 
carefully treasured up by the priests, were contained in fragments of the 
books of the pontiffs which survived the Gallic invasion, As sources 
of Roman history, Herr Peter enumerates not only the Annals of the 
Pontiffs, which in one sentence he appears to consider more compre- 
hensive than the comparison to the Paschal tables suggests, but also 
the private memorials of Roman families. On the whole, he is not 
perhaps much more conservative than Dr. Ihne, for he admits that the 
alleged exploits of the Romans in war down to the time of Pyrrhus 
(B.c. 281-267) are almost entirely fictitious, and that tradition, 
accepting the amplifications and embellishments introduced by the 
pontiffs themselves, transmitted a fabulous history, copied and re- 
copied by grave historians, til] what in great part originated in the 
license of rumour, and became subsequently invested with all the 
mythical accretions of time, was received by distant generations as a 
more or less authentic statement of fact. 

In the “ Hellas and Rome” of Dr. Albert Forbiger, we have what 
promises to be, when complete, a successful attempt to describe the 
public and private life of the Greeks and Romans in a popular and 
attractive form. The form adopted is that of a diary, or traveller’s 
journal. The imaginary narrator is a Greek, supposed to arrive in 
Rome in the time of the Antonines, a period selected by the author 
as a favourable point of view for a retrospective as well as contempo- 
rary survey of ancient classical life. The delineation of Roman social 
existence precedes that of Greek social existence, because Dr. Forbiger 
prefers to commence with that part of his subject which has, as he 
believes, most interest for the public for which his book is intended. 
To avoid awkward or cumbersome references, he has inserted in the 
text only what is suited to the taste of this public, and has thrown 
his notes and citations into a supplementary section at the end of each 
principal chapter. This arrangement in some degree meets the 
obvious objection that might be brought against the form of popular 
representation which the author has thought fit to adopt. A copious 





4 “Hellas und Rom.” Populire Darstellung des 6ffentlichen und hiuslichen 
Lebens der Griechen und Romer von Dr. Albert Forbiger, Conrector im des 
Nicolai Gymnasiums zu Leipzig. Erste Abtheilung. Rom in Zeitalter des 


Antonine. 1 Band. Leipzig. 1871. 
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index answers the double object of facilitating reference to the text 
and of exhibiting a table of contents on subjects illustrated in its 
pages. The book gives evidence of extensive reading and scholarly 
investigation. The researches of Becker, Marquardt, Friedlander, 
Jahn, Overbeck, and many others, have been turned to account, and 
the popular writings of Gill, Guhl, Koner, and Simon have also con- 
tributed a share to the completeness of the social portraiture of Hellas 
and Rome. 

Was Christianity introduced into Britain by an Apostle, or by 
Aristobulus, or Claudia, or Joseph of Arimathea, in the reign of the 
Emperor Tiberius ? There are accounts which claim for one of these 
personages the honuur of being the first emissaries of the new religion 
to our shores. All such accounts, says Mr. Skeat in his edition of 
the legend of Joseph of Arimathea, are alike fabulous,5 and the names 
of Britain’s earliest missionaries must for ever remain unknown. He 
further considers that Mr. Haddan, in an Appendix to the “ Councils 
and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great Britain and Ireland,” 
has shown that we have no historical evidence for the existence of 
Christians in Britain earlier than that of Tertullian (Adv. Jud. vii.), 
which only carries us back to about a.p. 200. Gildas, who has been 
frequently appealed to as saying that Christianity was introduced in 
the time of Tiberius, Mr. Skeat protests, says nothing of the kind. 
He quotes from Mr. Freeman’s article on the Origin of the English 
Nation, in Macmiillan’s Magazine, May, 1870, a striking passage, in 
which that learned historian argues that the legendary burial-place of 
Arthur, the real burying-place of Ea gar and the two Edmunds, stands 
alone among English minsters, as the one link which really does bind 
us to the ancient church of the Briton and the Roman. When King 
Cnut came to Glastonbury, in 1032, he granted, it seems, a charter 
to the Abbey, which, according to that document itself, was signed 
in the wooden church ; and though doubt has been thrown on the 
genuineness of this charter, Mr. Freeman considers the statement 
about the wooden church to be authentic. This wooden church was 
the old church of all, the Welsh church, which stood where St. 
Joseph’s chapel now stands. In William of Malmesbury’s version of 
Joseph’s history we may read how a nameless king of Britain gave 
that Saint and his companions the island called Ynyswitryn, where 
by admonition of the archangel Gabriel, he built a chapel which he 
dedicated to the Virgin. The old chronicles, however, make no 
allusion to the Assumption, or to Lancelot, or Gawain, or the Graal. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth again, though he has much to say of Merlin, 
does not mention Joseph of Arimathea. From this silence Mr. Skeat 
infers that the purely “fabulous portion of the narrative was not 
invented till alter the death of Geoffrey, which took place in 1154.” 





5 «Joseph of Arimathea, otherwise called the Romance of the Seint Graal or 
Holy Grail, &c. &c.”’ Edited, with Notes and Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ Church, Cambridge, author of 
**Meso-Gothic Glossary.” Editor of ‘‘ Piers the Plowman.” London: Published 
for the Early English ‘l’ext Society, by N. Triibner and Co. 1871. 
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The legendary portion was, he thinks, probably known many centuries 
before. The legend appears to have had its origin in the Apocryphal 
Gospel of Nicodemus, the Acts of Pilate, and other old Eastern writers. 
Here we have the legend of Joseph’s imprisonment and miraculous 
deliverance by Christ, the vision of the Garden tomb in which the 
Saint had buried his lord, and the escort of Joseph by Christ to the 
city of Arimathea. The story of the imprisonment occurs in Gregory 
of Tours, who died about a.p. 595. This legend is thus far quite 
unconnected with either Britain or the Graal. The passage in the 
chronicle of Helinand, a Cistercian monk, who died within the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century, we agree with Mr. Skeat and Mr. 
Morley, only proves that the French prose Romance of the Graal was 
written before the date of composition of the chronicle, a.p. 1209. 
Five writers, Guiot le Provengal, Chrestian de Troyes, Walter Map 
or Mapes, Wolfram von Eschenbach, and Albrecht von Scharfenberg, 
are all noted authors of Graal romances. The glory of having in- 
vented the Grail is claimed by Dr. Bergman for Guiot. Mr. Skeat, 
however, for reasons which he assigns, regards “ the proof as doubtful ;”” 
and “sees no reason why we may not assume Walter Map’s romance, 
of which the original Latin version is lost, to have been the real 
original, from which all the rest were more or less imitated.” If 
Walter Map be the author, the Romance of Joseph probably appeared 
at least twenty years after the publication of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
History ; somewhere about 1170. The hypothesis, though plausible, 
unfortunately seems incapable of verification. The second title of 
the legend of Joseph of Arimathea is the Romance of the Saint Grail. 
For this word numerous derivations have been suggested. San graal 
was turned into sang real, and interpreted real blood, though the ex- 
pression probably means blood royal. Then greal (so it was spelt) 
was derived from gré, that is from the Latin gratus, because the 
greal was so agreeable! Next the low Latin graduale was confused 
with graduale, the service book for High Mass. Again the Latin 
graculus, a jackdaw, produced the old French graille; and gracilis 
produced graile, or gresle, fine, small, delicate; also used as a sub- 
stantive to signify a shrill sounding musical instrument. We have 
seen another instance of this confusion of words which we do not tind 
in Mr. Skeat’s catalogue. El Sangreal, from the Spanish sangre 
blood, has been understood to be the blood-vessel, in which the angels 
collected the drops of Christ’s blood during the crucifixion. There 
can, however, be no doubt that the word graal is the low Latin 
gradale, a vessel of wood, earth, or metal, a corruption from the 
diminutive cratella of the Latin crater, or cratera. The Seynt Graal 
was originally the Holy Dish, placed on the table at the last supper, 
stolen by a servant of Pilate, used by Pilate to wash his hands in 
before the multitude, given by Pilate to Joseph as a memorial of 
Christ, and finally used by Joseph to collect the holy blood flowing 
from the five wounds of Christ. The old romance writers, however, 
soon came to regard this original idea as founded on a misconception. 
The vessel containing the blood must, they argued, have been the 
cup. The Holy Grail, therefore, was transformed into the Holy 
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Chalice, and thus the words, losing their original meaning, underwent 
the process of etymological torture, already described. All these 
points are well brought out in Mr. Skeat’s interesting and erudite 
preface. The version of the legend, now edited by this accomplished 
scholar, is an alliterative poem, entitled Joseph of Arimathea, other- 
wise called the Romance of the Holy Grail, written about a.p. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at 
Oxford. It is followed by an Appendix containing the Life of Joseph 
of Armathy, reprinted from the black-letter copy of Wynkin de 
Worde; De Sancto Joseph ab Arimathia, first printed by Pynson, 
A.D. 1516; and the Life of Joseph of Armathia, first printed by 
Pynson, A.D. 1520. Notes and glossarial indices elucidate and in- 
terpret the text. 

Two publications issued by the Early English Text Society—“A 
Supplication for the Beggars ;” to whichare added three other “ Suppli- 
cations ;’ and “England in the reign of King Henry VIII,” are 
welcome contributions to the social history of the Reformation 
period.© “The Supplication of Beggars,” re-edited by Mr. F. J. 
Furnivall, was written by Simon Fish, a gentleman of Gray’s Inn, and 
presented to the King by the Lady Anne Boleyn, about the year 
1528. The “Supplication of the Souls of Purgatory,” the production 
of Sir Thomas More, was written to confute Fish. The second and 
third “ Supplications” are anonymous; but Mr. Cowper, their editor, 
does not shrink froin the responsibility of suggesting Henry Bunhlow 
as the editor of both these tracts. The author of the “ Decay of 
England,”’ the subject as well as the title of the fourth “Supplication,” 
is unknown. The ignorance and immorality of the clergy are bitterly 
inveighed against in the earlier Supplications; but in the last of the 
four tracts the clergy are not even mentioned. “The misfortunes 
that resulted from excessive pasture” are the sole theme of the fourth 
complaint. ‘The Supplication of the Beggars,” inserted by Fox in 
the pages of his “ Book of Martyrs,” has been frequently reprinted. 
“ The Supplication to the King,” and the “Supplications,” have not 
been reprinted, as Mr. Cowper assumes, for three hundred years. 

The second publication of the Society mentioned above, is designed 
in its completed form to consist of two tracts.7 That now before us 
contains the “ Dialogue on England,” by Thomas Starkey, chaplain 
to the King, and is sent out as Part ii. ‘The Life and Letters,” for 





6 ‘* A Supplicacyon for the Beggars.” Written about the year 1529 by Simon 
Fish, and now re-edited by Frederick J. Furnivall; with a ‘‘Supplicacion to our 
moste Soveraigne Lorde King Henry the Eight” (1544, a.p.); “A Supplication of 
the Poore Commons” (1546, 4.p.); ‘‘The Decay of England by the Great 
Multitude of Shepe” (1550-8, a.p.) Edited by J. Meadows Cowper. London: 
Published for the Early English Text Society, by N. Triibner and Co, 

7 Be cy in the Reign of King Henry the Eighth. A Dialogue between 
Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer on Rhetoric at Oxford. By Thomas 
Starkey, Chaplain to the King.” Edited, with Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by 
J.M. Cowper. And with an Introduction containing the Life and Letters of 
Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A., late Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, &c. &c. Part 2. London: Published for the Early English Text 
Society, by N. Triibner and Co. 1871. 
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which Professor Brewer has found fresh materials in the Record 
Office, will be issued in a separate cover as Part i. next year. Mr. J. 
M. Cowper, in a critical and analytical introductory essay, has ex- 
plained the character and purpose of the Dialogue. The interlocutors 
are Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer on Rhetoric at 
Oxford: “During a discussion of three days an attempt was made to 
ascertain, Ist, What is a commonwealth, and in what it consists ? 
2nd, What is wanting to the realization of such a commonwealth in 
England. And 3rd, How and by what means our faults may be cor- 
rected ?’? Mr. Cowper is inclined to rank Pole among the reformers 
of the Church, for though he remained to the last a faithful supporter 
of the Pope, he received the doctrine of justification by faith, and 
withdrew from the Council of Trent, to which he had been appointed, 
as soon as he could. His opinions, if fairly represented in the 
Dialogue, are often those of “an advanced liberal.” For instance, the 
right to depose a tyrant, the right to rebel, to enforce the deposition 
of a recusant king, are asserted therein. The exclusion of younger 
children from inheritance ; the hard conditions of ward and marriage ; 
the undue severity of the penal laws; the non-residence of the clergy ; 
the idleness, and ostentatious and luxurious life of the nobility; and 
the defective education and vicious conduct of churchmen, are 
grievances deplored and condemned by the Pole of the Dialogue. 
Mr. Cowper has brought out these and other striking points in his 
abstract. The MS. from which this work is edited was discovered 
by Professor Brewer in the Record Office. It appears to us in every 
way worthy of publication, both as a picture of England in the time 
of Henry VIII., as the conception of a reform of the constitution en- 
tertained by a thoughtful and learned man, and as a probable embo- 
diment of the opinions of so conspicuous a person as Cardinal Pole. 
The first part of the fourth volume of “ Letters and Papers, Foreign 
and Domestic, illustrative of the reign of Henry VIII.,” is a bulky 
collection of documents extending over more than a thousand pages, 
and over a period of less than three years.8 The preface and index 
which usually facilitates the examination of other “ Record office” pub- 
lications, will appear along with the last part of Mr. Brewer's 
Calendar. The volume now issued contains numerous entries of con- 
siderable importance. We have, for example, circumstantial house- 
hold accounts, lists of particulars of naval expenditure, and of disburse- 
ments for revels. The battle and siege of Pavia are described, with 
some detail, by a gentleman who was present at the two assaults, 
in a letter to the Marquis of Mantua, by Gregory Casall, who dates 
“from the camp near Pavia, at the middle mile-stone, Feb. 4 and 6, 
at the fourth hour” [1525], and by George Trendsberg, captain-general 
of the Lanzknechts, to Archduke Ferdinand. Letters from various 





8 ‘¢ Letters’ and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII, 

reserved in the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and elsewhere in 

gland.” Arranged and Catalogued by J. S. Brewer, M.A., under the direction 

of the Master of the Rolls, &c. Vol. iv. Part 1. London: Longmans and Co.; 
and Triibner and Co. 1871. 
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illustrious personages—Anne Boleyn, Katherine, Wolsey, Campeggio, 
Louise of Savoy, Giberto, and Erasmus, give us glimpses into the life, 
the policy, or the manners of the period. The portentous overflow of 
the Tiber ; the “Great Turk’’ panic; the Pope’s care for Hungary, 
and his confidence in the power and goodwill of Henry and Wolsey, 
are touched on in some of the letters of Campeggio. Wolsey’s pro- 
ceeding against heretics, and the confessions of the accused, are set 
forth in another part of the volume. Still further on, we find Giberto, 
Bishop of Verona, thanking Wolsey for his affection and kind recep- 
tion of Gambara, and promising to discover some learned man to teach 
Latin and Greek in his college. To succeed in discovering such a 
person, however, the bishop assures Wolsey would be very difficult. 
The Pope, he tells him, has been three years trying to find one him- 
self. Some, he continues, who could undertake it, are contented with 
their position, and do not like the labour of teaching ; others will not 
leave their wives and families. England especially is looked upon as 
another world; yet Wolsey’s name, he insinuates, may perhaps allure 
some. In more than one letter Erasmus refers to his “ Colloquies” 
to learned friends who valued them, and to persons of “so vinegar a 
disposition as to dislike everything playful.” Writing to Wolsey, he 
declines an invitation to return to England, on the ground of weak and 
delicate health. The Cardinal’s loving letters, he assures the great 
Churchman, have much cheered him in the midst of his troubles. The 
chief of these troubles appears to have been Luther’s controversial 
attack, which the Reformer himself thought moderate and forbearing, 
but which the object of the attack considered so ferocious, that even his 
old sovereign specific in all such cases had fuiled of its effect. He had 
once written, he represents with humorous pathos, that there was 
nothing so indomitable that could not be tamed by a wife; but ,he 
is much deceived, for Luther had composed in the very midst of his 
marriage a merciless book against him, in which he fancies he has 
shown so much moderation and restraint, that he has as good as asked 
his victim to thank him for having, out of regard to their friendship, 
frequently spared him. This is the way, he indignantly exclaims, in 
which marriage has tamed the spirit of Luther! 

Two more volumes of State Paper publications carry us into the 
days of Elizabeth and the first James. ‘Taking them in chronological 
order, we find that Mrs. Everett Green’s present volume com- 
pletes the regular series of domestic documents of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth from March 1601 to March 1603.9 Among these docu- 
ments are papers which elucidate the proceedings connected with the 
rebellion of Essex, furnish details of the Jesuit controversy, and par- 
ticulars of the last illness and death of Queen Elizabeth. Some 


® *Culendar of State Papers: Domestic Series, of the Reign of Elizabeth, 
1601-1603, with Addenda 1547-1565. Preserved by her Majesty’s Public Record 
Office.” Edited by Mary Anne Everett Green, Author of ‘'The Princesses of 
England,” &c., under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the 
sanction of her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home Department. London: 
Longmans and Co. ; and Triibner and Co. 1870. 
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interesting notices are scattered over these pages. On the death of 
the Countess of Nottingham we are told that the queen loved the 
countess well. In 1603 we read Lady Arabella is under guard, and 
afterwards that the rumours of Arabella much afflict the queen. The 
pardon of Tyrone; the question of succession; the proclamation 
against all combined Jesuits and secular priests ; Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
violent rescue of his friends—are subjects illustrated in the first part 
of Mrs. Green’s calendar. In the latter part of the same volume will 
be found addenda to the domestic papers of Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth, discovered since the calendar of Mr. Lemon was sent to 
press. They refer to the Channel Islands, the marriage project of the 
English Government under the Protector Somerset, known as the 
“Godly Purpose,” and to the surrender of Calais in 1558. They 
include church-inventories, a fragment of a letter from Lady Jane 
Grey as queen, and various papers relating to the restoration of religion 
and theology. The addenda yet remaining to be calendared will 
occupy two more volumes. 

The second State Paper publication now before us is Mr. Noel 
Sainsbury’s Calendar of East India papers from our first intercourse 
with India to the year 1616,'° The present volume includes all docu- 
ments from the same offices to the end of 1621. The East India Com- 
pany, at the earlier of these two dates, had attained to great power 
and prosperity. At the crisis of their success they began to find that 
their supposed friends the Dutch were really more hostile than their 
sworn enemies the Spaniards and Portuguese. Mr. Sainsbury draws 
attention to the constant complaints of the inimical and overbearing 
conduct of the Dutch, and their persistent attempts to displace the 
English from their most profitable places in India registered in this 
volume. The negotiations, conducted by commissioners appointed by 
the respective Governments, are also recorded in its pages. ‘These 
negotiations issued in the conclusion of a treaty between the English 
and the Dutch concerning trade in the East Indies, which was ratified 
on the 16th of July, 1619, several copies of which seem to be still 
extant, though none is inserted in the present volume. Biographical 
notices will be found in the preface of three remarkable men, who 
were all, during the reign of James I., employed in the service of the 
East India Company—Sir Thomas Dale, Admiral of the Company’s 
fleet in India; Sir Thomas Roe, the first English Ambassador accre- 
dited to the Great Mogul; and Nathaniel Courthope, the heroic 
defender of the Company’s territory at Pooloroom and elsewhere. 
Particulars illustrating our intercourse with China and Japan may also 
be met with in the analytical abstract in this volume. 

The period which Dr. Philippson has selected for historical elucida- 
tion, 1598-1610, terminates a few years before the ratification of the 





10 *¢ Calendar of State Papers: Colonial Series; East Indies, China, and Japan, 
1617-1621. Preserved in her Majesty’s Public Record Office and elsewhere.” 
Edited by W. Noel Sainsbury, Esq., of the Public Record Office, &c. &c., under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the sanction of her Majesty’s ° 
Secretary of State for the Colonial Department, London: Longmans and Co, ; 
Triibner and Co. 1870. 
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East Indian Convention between the English and Dutch. The year 
1598 was memorable for the treaty made by Henry IV. with the 
Spanish king.” The decay of Spain was accelerated by the expulsion 
of the Moriscoes, in 1611.. The war with the Netherlands had pre- 
viously done much to exhaust her power: the attempt at an extension 
of her political influence only contributed to her downfall. France, 
on the other hand, was rapidly advancing in the path of empire. More 
tolerant than Spain, the uncompromising representative of the Catholic 
principle, she had out of hostility to that country, espoused the 
quarrel of the Reformed abroad. The victory of France over her rival 
is regarded by Dr. Philippson as a virtual triumph of the Reformation, 
which, on the accession of Henry, arrested in its progress the Catholic 
counter-movement. The ascendancy of France assisted to bring about 
a favourable termination of the Thirty Years’ War; and though 
Louis XIV. abolished the Edict of Nantes, by which Henry IV. had 
secured to the Huguenots the exercise of their creed, the irrevocable 
cessation of wars waged on the plea of religion, was one result of his 
reign, the peace of Westphalia placing Lutherans and Catholics on 
an equal footing. In the introduction to his historical essays Dr. 
Philippson briefly delineates the general political position, and notices 
the aspirations of different European States, when the death of 
Philip II. and the confirmation of Henry IV. on the throne of France, 
had effected a remarkable change in the aspect of affairs. This epoch, he 
pronounces the true point of departure for the two great events of the 
seventeenth century, the Thirty Years’, War, and the establishment of 
French supremacy in Europe. The first part only of his history is 
before us. In addition to the introductory series, already mentioned, it 
contains an account of the war with Savoy, and the political movements 
in France, in England, and in Spain, so far as is necessary for the treat- 
ment of the common subject. The narrative of events is brought 
down to the year 1605. 

“The Life of Ambrose Bonwicke,” by his father, is a republication 
extracted from a larger work by Mr. John E. B. Mayor, entitled 
“Cambridge under Queen Anne,” and printed mainly for such of his 
private friends as are interested in the history of the universities and 
in the advance of learning and science.!?_ The volume may be described, 
in the words of the dedication, as a view of the nonjurors’ time, as it 
appeared on what Mr. Mayor designates the eve of the last Cambridge 
persecution. Ambrose Bonwicke, the subject of the memoir, was the first- 
born child of Ambrose Bonwicke and Elizabeth his wife, daughter of 
Philip Stubbs, citizen of London. Soon after his birth, at the master’s 
house adjoining Merchant Taylors’ school in London, he was carried 
to Headley in Surrey. Here he continued till he was eleven years of 





1 ¢¢ Henry IV. und Philipp III. : Die Begriindung des Franzésischen Uberge- 
wichtes in Europa, 1598-1610.” Von Dr. M. Philippson. Erster Theil. Berlin: 


1870. . 

12 «‘Life of Ambrose Bonwicke.” By his Father. Edited by John E. B, 
Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. Johns College, Cambridge. London: Bell and 
Daldy. 1870. 
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age, receiving such rudimentary instruction as his father thought proper 
toimpart. In 1702 he was admitted into Merchant Taylors’ school. 
Captain of the school at the election of 1709, he had a fair prospect of a 
vacancy at St. John’s, but refusing when his turn as head scholar came 
to read a collect for a governor whom he thought was not so de jure, 
and determined to sacrifice the proffered advantage rather than his 
conscience, the young confessor was passed over, and another elected 
in his stead. At St. John’s College, where he was admitted Aug. 25, 
in the same year, the same conscientious character asserted itself. 
Finding it impossible to keep all the college statutes, to the observance 
of which he had sworn, many of them having become obsolete, he 
began to doubt the propriety of his retaining his scholarship, or even 
continuing to be a member of his college. His scruples, however, were 
removed, partly by the arguments of a friend, and partly by the repre- 
sentations of his father, who contended that it was “ the governing part 
of the college that must answer for the neglect or disuse of any statute, 
the main business of the juniors . . . . being obedience.” Young Bon- 
wicke’s university life was marked by piety, self-control, and academic 
diligence. Exposure in travelling induced an illness which apparently 
proved fatal. At any rate, whether from this or some other cause, he 
died early in May, 1714, the immediate.occasion of his death, as was 
supposed, being an extravasation of blood upon the lungs. The biogra- 
phical sketch of his life, entitled “A Pattern for Young Students in 
the University,” &c., was first published in 1729; portions of it were 
inserted in the “ Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century,” and 
in the “ History of the Merchant Taylors,” and nearly the whole ap- 
peared in a second edition, Oxford, J. H. Parker, 1846. ‘“ The Pattern” 
contains numerous details of collegiate life, manners, and studies, 
which, as the editor remarks, may afford additional light on such sub- 
jects to the very few who care to trace the course of education in the 
country. The notes which illustrate the biography are offered by the 
editor as a contribution to “ Athenw Cantabrigienses.’’ Mr. Mullin- 
ger has furnished a table of contents and an index to Mr. Mayor’s 
scholarly edition of “ Bonwicke’s Life.” 

John Wesley, the founder of the Methodists, was born the year after 
young Bonwicke was placed at Merchant Taylors’ School. The inci- 
dents in his life, down to the year 1748, have been recounted in the 
first volume of Mr, ‘l'yerman’s biography.!3 The second volume opens 
with some account of Wesley’s peregrinations in Somersetshire, Wales, 
and [reland, and the persecutions undergone by himself and his ad- 
herents at the hands of the drunken and ruffianly persons composing 
the mobs that conducted the cowardly and nearly murderous assaults 
to which the early Methodists were exposed. It abounds in uncon- 
scious pictures of life and manners, which reflect, but too often, little 
credit on “poor human nature.” Mr. Tyerman has arranged his 
copious and minute information under separate years, the events of 





13 «The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the 
Methodists.” By the Rev. L. Tyerman, Author of “‘ The Life and Times of the 
Rev. S. Wesley, M.A.” Vol. ii. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1870. 
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each year forming a distinct chapter. If the book thus put together 
is rather a miscellaneous compilation than the well proportioned result 
of discriminating study and constructive skill, we have at least the 
advantage of the ready reference offered by the chronological sequence 
of the story, and of the abundance of curiously illustrative matter, 
which Mr. Tyerman’s inclusive process of composition ensures. The 
growth of Methodism, the opposition it encountered, the singular 
mental phenomena which it excited, the multifarious activity of 
Wesley, the enthusiasm of preachers and professors, the relations in 
which Wesley and Whitefield stood to each other, the connexion with 
Count Zinzendorf and Moravianism, the strange experiences in public 
and private life, the variety of incident and adventure, and the traits 
of character which distinguished the collective and individual humanity 
of the last century, are all exemplified in the careless redundancy of 
Mr. Tyerman’s narrative. The figures of remarkable men and women 
flit by as we turn over the pages. Horace Walpole, the Countess of 
Huntingdon, Mehetabel Wesley, Grace Murray, Dr. Conyers Middle- 
ton, Venn, Hervey, Foote, Dr. Dodd, are among the number. In a 
letter written by George Whitefield, dated 1751, we find scriptural 
warrant for slave-holding adduced. Not only is the example of 
Abraham quoted in support of the practice, but the perpetual slavery 
of the Gibeonites is cited as a precedent, and the implied sanction of 
the Apostles for the usage asserted to support the writer’s own view. 
Satisfied that hot countries cannot be cultivated without negroes, and 
reflecting that though “liberty is a sweet thing to such as are born 
free, yet to those who never knew the sweets of it, slavery perhaps 
may not be so irksome,” Whitefield, we are told, acted upon the 
principle propounded, and at the time of his decease, twenty years 
afterwards, was the possessor of seventy-five slaves, in connexion with 
his Orphan House plantations on the Georgian settlements. We are 
happy to say that Wesley’s opinion of the peculiar institution was 
very different from that of his Calvinistic colleague. / 
“The Life and Letters of Hugh Miller” displays more unity of 
composition, and more literary grace, than Mr. Tyerman’s “ Life and 
Letters of Wesley; but it is by no means a model biography.!* 
Yet though overloaded with explanation, comment, and reflection, and 
tedious with the lengthy expositions of a fossil philosophy, it gives a 
tolerably accurate account of an acute, active, quaint, and even original 
intelligence. Hugh Miller was born in the town of Cromarty on the 
10th of October, 1802. The creative power of phantasy, which accord- 
ing to Mr. Peter Bayne characterized him to the last, early began to 
manifest itself. At five years of age he saw an apparition, a female 
figure, with a livid hand, for which his biographer accounts fairly enough, 
but which the ghost seer himself, even at fifty years of age, seems to 
have been persuaded, or half-persuaded, was preternatural. Some of 
the chapters which describe his early fortunes are interesting, A 








14 “The Life and Letters of Hugh Miller.” By Peter Bayne, M.A. Two 
vols. London: Strahan and Co. 1871. 
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elever, self-willed, turbulent lad, given to potato-pilfering, orchard- 
robbing, and atheism, he brought his school career to a close when he 
was fifteen years old, in a pitched battle with the dominie. In 1820, 
we find him editor and principal contributor to a magazine called the 
“Village Observer.” In February of the same year he left his step- 
father’s house, and entered on an apprenticeship of three years to a 
stonemason. On coming of age, Hugh Miller set sail for Edinburgh. 
The scene of his labour was the village of Niddrie, near that city. 
The conduct of his fellow-workmen was in the highest degree offensive 
to him. Among neat-herds, says his biographer, he continued an 
Apollo, pure, proud, and lofty-minded. “ He acquired a profound dis- 
trust, sharpened and embittered by contempt, for workmen in general,” 
and having once joined a strike, he was so disgusted by all that he wit- 
nessed, that he opposed Trades Unions to the end of his life. In polities 
Miller was a Whig, and appears to have been unable to conceive the co- 
existence of high intelligence and magnanimity with the bolder specu- 
lations of radical reformers. His theology, like his political theory, 
honestly held and ingeniously advocated, was that of the more instructed 
of the evangelical school, with such modifications as his acceptance of 
scientific views rendered necessary. Our own rejection of the brittle 
theological compound which a reconciling criticism substitutes for the 
simple faith suited to the infancy of the world, is too uncompromising 
to allow us to express any admiration for Mr. Miller’s hermeneutic 
achievements. At twenty-six the subject of these remarks had 
“ acquired that fundamental type of character which he subsequently 
retained.’”” He had become orthodox. The Christian was to him the 
true exemplar of man. “ Romance became for him the Shadow of 
religion, and religion the Shadow of romance.” About this time, 
or soon after, he published a volume of poems. In the summer 
of 1831 he had glimpses of real romance and poetry. He became 
acquainted with Miss Lydia Fraser, who claimed descent from the 
Mackenzies of Redcastle, and whose personal attractions were 
recommended by the moral grace and intellectual power which she 
possessed. On the 7th of January, 1837, Hugh Miller was married to 
this lady. At this period of his life he was acting as a bank clerk, with 
a salary of only 60/. a year. Some addition, however, was made to this 
slender means by the remuneration which he received for his contribu- 
tions to “ Wilson’s Tales of the Border,” and “ Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal,” as well as by the payments made to Mrs. Miller for the 
instruction she gave to a few pupils. In the sixth chapter of the 
second volume, Mr. Peter Bayne records Miller’s abandonment of 
poetry and the commencement of his scientific career, describing his 
first impressions of the pterichthys and the coccosteus. In 1839, 
Hugh Miller proceeded to Edinburgh to conduct a Whig newspaper 
which advocated the cause of the Church. Miller’s salary as editor of 
the Witness, was 2001. a year, which was increased by about 20/. per 
annum by Mrs. Miller’s own literary earnings. On the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1840, there appeared in the Witness the first of a series of 
articles under the title “ ‘The Old Red Sandstone.” In these articles, 
seven in number, the importance of “The Old Red Sandstone,” as part 
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of the geological record, was amply demonstrated. The writer, Hugh 
Miller, received a cordial welcome from the world of science. Lyell, Mur- 
chison, Agassiz, Buckland, united in doing honour to this new brother in 
science. In the summer of 1855 Miller complained that his capacity 
for work was not what it once had been. The mason’s disease, the 
presence of stone in the lungs, harassed him ; his tendency to live in 
a world of phantasy grew upon him; his imaginative timidity, feed- 
ing on newspaper accounts of garotte robberies, housebreakings, and 
other outrages, kept him in a state of chronic dread. In 1856, when 
he was engaged in writing “The Testimony of the Rocks,” a 
feverish intensity in his application, we are told, amazed and sad- 
dened Mrs. Miller. His brain had begun to give way. His fear of 
robbery increased ; he kept firearms always near him—a revolver, a 
dagger, a drawn sword. At last the paroxysmal horror drove him 
mad. On the morning of the 24th of December, his body was 
found lying on the floor. The cause of death was found to be a pistol 
shot through the left side of the chest, inflicted by his own hand. The 
act was unmistakeably suicidal, and the evidence of the insanity which 
prompted it was express and conclusive. In the estimate of his 
character, moral and intellectual, Mr. Bayne does Miller ample justice. 
As a naturalist, as a geologist, as a politician, as a divine, and as a 
writer, he gives him the high rank to which he considers him entitled. 
Dr. McCosh thought Miller the greatest man in Scotland after 
Dr. Chalmers’ death ; and if Mr. Bayne’s surmise be correct, Miller 
himself was quite prepared to subscribe to that opinion. Mr. Baden 
Powell appears to us to have formed a correct judgment of the hero of 
this biography when he ascribed to him a strong inquiring mind, and 
admitted that he had extended the boundaries of geology by original 
researches. Speaking of his last book, “The Testimony of the Rocks,” 
the same critic recognises the well known acuteness, accuracy, and 
descriptive talent of the author. On the other hand, he asserts that 
a dark and narrow Judaical theology fettered all his philosophical 
ideas, and led him to a corresponding narrow estimate of the higher 
bearings of his science. As to the “ Vision” hypothesis, which Mr. 
Bayne still seems to view with complacency, and which appears to be 
‘borrowed from Kurtz, it must, we think, be pronounced a failure. 
Baden Powell calls it a transparent disguise. Ot Miller’s other works, 
“The Footprints of the Creator,” was considered by Lord Ellesmere 
as a victorious answer to the “ Vestiges,” and received a warm-hearted 
cheery welcome from Professor Owen. “First Impressions of England” 
was styled by Sir Roderick Murchison an excellent book ; and “ My 
Schools and Schoolmasters” delighted Mr. Carlyle, who found in it 
“a right genial fire, nobly tempered down into peaceful radical heat, 
which is very beautiful to see.” For the other literary productions 
of Mr. Hugh Miller, we must refer our readers to the informing, and 
often entertaining, if prolix, narrative of his admiring biographer. _ 
Lord Brougham, in his autobiography," tells us a story which shows 
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that he too was not without a tendency to hallucination, unless the 
apparition which appeared to him was, as he himself suspects, the 
creation of a dream. He had made in early life an agreement with 
G. , an intimate friend, that whichever of them first died should 
appear to the other. Some years afterwards, when Brougham was 
enjoying the comforts of a warm bath, during his travels in Denmark 
and Sweden, he turned his head towards the chair on which he had 
placed his clothes, and to his terror saw G sitting on it. The 
impression made on his mind was a painfully vivid one. He came to 
the conclusion that his friend was dead, recorded the date of the 
apparition in his journal, and on reaching Edinburgh some time after- 
wards found his misgiving confirmed by the announcement contained 
in a letter, that G—— had died on the 19th December. Writing 
about sixty years afterwards he explains, that considering the vast 
number of dreams which night after night pass through our brain, the 
number of coincidences between the vision and the event is perhaps 
fewer and less remarkable than a fair calculation of chances would war- 
rant us to expect. Besides ghost stories, the Life and Letters contain 
numerous anecdotes, which, like the Life of Wesley already noticed, 
serve to illustrate the manners of the age. In the morning of exis- 
tence, he made expeditions to the Western Isles, founded societies, 
wrenched knockers off doors, and drank deep potations, with young 
men as full of vigorous health and indomitable animal spirits as him- 
self. In 1800 he had to deplore the death of his brother Peter, who 
was killed in a duel. His literary and scientific pursuits now occupied 
much of his time, and during 1801 and 1802 he was engaged in com- 
piling a work on the Colonial Policy of the European Powers, and 
arranging with Smith, Jeffrey, and others, the establishment of the 
Edinburgh Review. In relating the origin of this famous Review, he 
corrects certain inaccuracies in Sydney Smith’s well known account of 
it, making, however, too much of at least one of these inaccuracies, 
for the wit’s eighth or ninth storey of Mr. Jeffrey’s elevated residence 
is not meant to be taken literally, but is a mere jocose exaggeration. 
Lord Brougham, however, does not intend to impeach his veracity. 
The misrepresentation may be attributable to the same imperfection of 
memory to which we are disposed to attribute Lord Brougham’s 
singular belief that he wrote a tale called “ Memnon,” whereas he only 
translated it from the French ‘roman’ of Voltaire. Admitted to the 
Scottish Bar in the month of June, 1800, when about twenty-two 
years of age, the future Lord Chancellor abused the law as the cursed- 
est of cursed professions. Hoping to gain information on the subject 
of the Slave Trade, Brougham determined to go to Holland in the 
autumn of 1804. From Holland he proceeded to Italy. Next we 
find him occupied with a volunteering project and a mission to Por- 
tugal. The last three chapters of his book, which is a medley of 
journal, comment, narrative, and letter, comprises much political 
matter, and a good deal of talk about the men and measures of the 
day. Brougham was a steady supporter of Sir John Moore ; had some 
admiration for Pitt, of whom he tells some pleasing anecdotes; and 
corresponded freely with Lord Grey. Many of the letters which 
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passed between them are inserted in the first and only published 
volume of the autobiography, which the present Lord Brougham and 
Vaux assures us has not been altered or re-written, but is the exclu- 
sive work of his distinguished relative. 

While the young advocate was writing reviews, Robert Emmet was hope- 
lessly conspiring to give republican independence to Ireland. A reprint 
of the Emmet Papers, which originally appeared in the first volume 
of the “ London and Dublin Magazine,” has been issued by M. J. W., 
the editor of that periodical, with such additions as render the present 
volume literally a new work.’ The work still continues to be anony- 
mous. Dr. Madden, we are told, seems to have regarded some parts 
of the papers as veritable and authentic. Possibly the incidents and 
the substance of the book have their basis in reality ; but we find it 
difficult to believe that the volume contains an accurate report of actual 
scenes and conversations. It is at best an idealized representation of 
the doings and sayings of Emmet and his friends. The career of the 
rebellion, the cause of its failure, the eloquence, conversation, and 
character of the young conspirator, are the salient points of this book, 
which are exhibited in a series of chapters, arranged with some skill 
and written with some taste. The writer, who describes himself as a 
friend of Emmet’s, strongly disapproves the abortive rebellion of 1803. 
Of the chief promoter’s truthfulness, heroism, genius, and noble aspi- 
rations he speaks in laudatory language. His preparations for the 
rebellion he stigmatizes as boyish ; but his youth and obvious devotion 
to Ireland, and his ardent and daring love for Sarah Curran, had about 
them, he declares, all the elements which in all ages have sufficed to 
constitute personal heroism. 

“A Familiar History of the British Army” treats of its enterprise 
and progress from the Restoration, in 1660, to the fall of Magdala, in 
1868.17 It includes also a description of the Volunteer movement and 
organization. Occasional notices of improvements or alterations in 
costume, firearms, discipline, &c., will be found in its pages. It is not, 
however, the work of a military expert, but the production of a com- 
piler, who would write better if he wrote more simply. He has, 
however, consulted a vast number of books, and his own volume will 
doubtless afford entertainment and instruction to the class of readers 
for whom it is intended. 

The siege of Paris necessitated the postponement of the publication 
of Guizot’s welcome “ History of France.”"* The January number 
is the only one which we have received. It relates the fortunes of the 
Pepins and the change of dynasty, and gives some account of Charle- 
magne and his wars. 





16 **Robert Emmet.” London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 

17 “A Familiar History of the British Army, from the Restoration in 1660 to 
the Present Time.” By J. H. Stocqueler. London: Edward Stanford. 

18 The History of France from the Earliest Times to the year 1789.” Related 
for the rising generation by M. Guizot, &c. Translated from the French by Robert 
Black, M.A., &c. To be completed in twenty-four monthly parts, &c. London : 
Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 1871. 
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S bold as Beauchamp.” Not that Beauchamp was so very bold, 

but it is the two b’s that do it, remarks Fuller. So we may 

say of Mr. Black’s “ Monarch of Mincing Lane,’’! it is the two m’s 
that do it, reminding us of mint, money, Midas, and millionaires. The 
monarch, however, is admirably drawn. He is a man of the Osborne 
type, immortalized by Thackeray. Like Osborne he alternately buliies 
and whines. He has the same family pride. “Our crest is the same 
as the Leeds family,” says young Osborne. “ My first wife had the 
blue blood of Spain in her veins,” cries the Mincing Lane hero. Both, 
too, quarrel with their sons on that same fertile subject of quarrels— 
woman. We say this not to disparage Mr. Black’s sketch. Few men 
can lift, much less can they hurl, the spear of Achilles. Old Drem, 
with the exception of Lilian, is, perhaps, the most life-like character 
in the book. It should be put down to Mr. Black’s credit that, with- 
out in any way copying, he still reminds us, by his touches both of 
sarcasm and pathos, of the great master’s manner. The other cha- 
racters are all in their way equally well done—Old Drem’s second 
wife, Arthur Drem, and Hickes, the writer of melodramas for the 
Rotunda, who woos, and weds, and finally commits suicide in a more 
melodramatic way than any of his heroes on the stage. The minor 
characters are all neatly hit off by a few strokes, Lord Cecil Sid- 
mouth, in spite of his red hair, is, we fancy, a sketch from life. Not 
less life-like is Major Delaney. Most people will at once recognise the 
stamp of man. “The word ‘gentleman’ was seldom out of his mouth ; 
and when it disappeared, it was to make way for the word ‘ cad’” 
(vol. i. p. 148). ‘To such an extent did the Major carry his fond- 
ness for “ gentleman” and “ gentlemanly,”’ that he would say—*“ You 
wont find, sir, a more gentlemanly-looking little mare in the Park.” 
The conversation between him and Lord Cecil Sidmouth about the 
legacy is one of the best bits in the book. And it is pre-eminently in 
conversation that Mr. Black shines. Here for instance is a sample. 
“«That is my engaged ring,’ said Lilian, with a conscious blush of 
pride. ‘I thought so,’ said the other, still holding the small white 
fingers. ‘Do you know what serious things engagements are? They 
very often lead to marriages’”’ (vol. ii. p. 40). We have left ourselves 
no room to speak of either the hero or the heroine. We must simply 
content ourselves by saying that Lilian is the crown and glory of the 
book. We cannot, however, part with Mr. Black without remarking 
on the poetical feeling which is shown throughout the tale. We are 
not aware that Mr. Black has ever published any poetry, but he has 
all the instincts of a true poet. A great many of the scenes are laid 
in Devonshire, and it is no small praise to say that Mr. Black has 
succeeded where so many have failed. ‘Most novel readers will 
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remember how completely Mr. Trollope broke down in attempting to 
describe the scenery in that most beautiful of English counties. He 
might just as well have attempted, as a Devonshire proverb runs— 
“to have removed the Mort-stone.”” Mr. Black brings before us the 
rich orchard-planted valleys, and the hanging woods of the Dart in all 
their glory. There is one chapter to which we would particularly call 
attention in the first volume:—“Im wunderschénem Monat Mai.” 
It is redolent of poetry. ; 

If “Véra’’* does not quite satisfy us, it is because the author has 
already set us such a high standard of excellence. Still there is no 
fear of confounding “ Véra” with the ordinary novel. Culture, 
refinement, and knowledge of the world, are conspicuous on every 
page. The characters are simply but clearly drawn. There is no 
straining after effect. The country scenes, too, are full of touches 
taken direct from nature. But what will chiefly interest most readers 
are the vivid pictures of the scenes before Sebastopol. The author is 
evidently well acquainted with Russia, and does not fail to do justice 
to her sons. Those who remember some of our English newspapers 
in 1854 and 1855 will not forget the ribaldry with which they treated 
a great nation. Their language towards the Russians was as disgrace- 
ful as that of the Parisian press, a few weeks since, towards the 
Germans. Further, too, let us congratulate the author on giving the 
well-known speech—* L’infanterie Anglaise est la meilleure du monde: 
heureusement il n’y en a pas beaucoup”—to its real author, General 
Bugeaud, and not, as is now so frequently done, and as even an 
honourable member, who ought to have known better, did in the 
House of Commons, in the debate on the second reading of the Army 
Regulation Bill, to Trochu. As a piece of excellent descriptive writing, 
let us especially commend the chapter—‘ A London Season.” Asa 
contrast to set beside it, we will quote the following country scene :— 

“Great white billowy clouds were packing away in the north; and the 
masses of the ancestral trees were thrown into alternate shadow and splendour 
as they caught or missed the lingering brightness in the west. The leaves 
were glistening, and all the woods were fragrant, and the deer stirred amoug 
the deep ferns, as they bowled along over the smooth gravel. Later still, 
and as evening almost deepened into night, marvellous odours of gardens 
began to come to them across low brick walls, where the first June roses 
were replacing the Wisteria chains, where hops and clematis scrambled, and 
where the guelder roses tossed their creamy heads still heavy with the sum- 
mer shower.’—p. 135. 

Quiet descriptive writing of this order is certainly rare amongst 
our novelists, but plenty more may be found in “ Véra.” 

We deeply regret, for Mr. Trollope’s own reputation, that “ The 
Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson’’® should have been pub- 
lished. It was universally felt, when the story first appeared in the 





2 “Véra.’ By the Author of the ‘‘ Hotel du Petit St. Jean.” London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1871. 

3 «The Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson.” By one of the Firm. 
Edited by Anthony Trollope. Reprinted from the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine.” London : 
Smith, Elder and Co, 1870. 
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“ Cornhill Magazine,” that the whole affair was a blunder. Most people 
were unwilling to believe that the author of “ Framley Parsonage” 
could have written such unmitigated rubbish. The story is meant, 
we suppose, for a satire upon a certain class of unscrupulous tradese 
men. No better subject could there be for a satirical tale. Quackery 
and roguery flourish in every street in every town in England. As 
Whitty said in that very clever but now forgotten novel, “ Friends in 
Bohemia,”’—*“ Ali Baba, in Britain, takes for granted when he goes to 
market that there is a great proportion of thief in each jar.” But 
Mr. Trollope’s satire is as coarse as the people whom he describes. 
For instance, he makes one of his characters christen a shirt the 
“katakairon,” and another ridicule it by calling it “ cats’ carrion’’ 
(p. 157). It is wasting time to say another word upon this miserable 
production. 

In “ Earl’s Dene’’4 the style throughout keeps up a general level of 
excellence. But the writer shines most in detached scenes. Thus 
taken by itself, the description of the burning of the theatre in the 
first volume is excellent. The account, too, of the duel is equally 
good. Probably its appearance in parts as a magazine story accounts 
for a certain want of connexion. The characters do not merely talk, 
but really act,as men and women. Some, too, of the descriptive scenes 
show a real love for nature. The picture of Earl’s Dene itself is really 
poetical, and could be only written by one who enjoys the country 
and country amusements. The third volume, however, is the most 
artistic. Number 48, Saragossa Row, is described with most truthful 
accuracy. The whole of the scenes, too, which follow, are excellent. 
We must, however, remark that lambs are not shorn (vol. iii. p. 173). 
We fear that the author would hardly pass an examination in defining 
“hogs,” “gimmers,” and “ wethers.” 

Mrs. Skelton’ breaks down, were most ladies do, in the conversa- 
tion of her men. Women seem to think that to be manly they must 
be coarse. They outdo the horsiest of men in horsey talk. Here, for 
instance, Mrs. Skelton makes Mr. Warfield, M.P., say to a cabman, 
“Grosvenor Square! and drive like the devil!” (vol. ii. 270.) It is 
highly probable that such an expression has been used over and over 
again to cabmen by drunken members of Parliament. But Mr. War- 
field is described for us as highly respectable in exteriors, with an 
especial aversion to drunkenness, and all that results from drunken- 
ness. Had we space, we could quote still more glaring instances of 
needless coarseness from Mrs. Skelton’s pages, which, as far as 
we can see, answer no particular purpose. Probably, however, Mrs. 
Skelton thinks with the old Scotch lady, that “a little swearing is a 
great set-off to conversation.” Further she has a habit of indulging 
in tall talk, which makes some of her chapters read like leading articles 
in the Daily Telegraph, and others like passages from a ranter’s sermon. 





4 «Earl’s Dene.” By R. E. Francillon. London: William Blackwood and 
Sons. 1870. 

5 * How It Came to Pass; or, Seed Time and Harvest.” A Novel. By Mrs. 
George Skelton. London ; W. H. Allen and Co, 1871. 
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Still she can write pleasantly enough when she pleases. She evidently 
knows parts of Yorkshire very well, and can reproduce the farming 
class, and some of the Yorkshire dialect, with great fidelity. The 
pleasantest chapter, to our thinking, is that at the end of the first 
volume, describing Farmer Brown and his household. Some of the 
touches are almost worthy of George Eliot. We think that Mrs. 
Skelton would succeed far better in describing the beauties of York- 
shire scenery and its farm life, than in drawing such aristocratic 
persons as we are introduced to in the present volume. It is very 
rare to find any one knowing the country and country-scenes so well 
as Mrs. Skelton evidently does, and still rarer to find any one who 
can really reproduce country manners and genuine dialect in the way 
which she can. 

We wish that there was some shorthand method of describing novels. 
It is simply impossible in our limited space to condense the incidents 
of a three-volume tale. Great indeed would be the gain, both for our 
readers and ourselves, if we could describe them somewhat after the 
fashion of races—* the hero led for half the distance during the first 
volume, when he gave way to the villain, but the latter broke down 
badly about two chapters from the finish. The heroine a bad third. 
The rest nowhere.’ This would, we think, be a very fair description 
of the generality of novels, which are so uniformly alike in incidents 
and characters. Dorothy Fox, however, does not deserve such treat- 
ment. As a novel it stands quite alone. Miss Parr has invented a 
new kind of heroine. The tale is a complete success from the first 
page to the last. There is not a character in whom we do not feel an 
interest. And the success is won by legitimate means—careful studies 
of life, and careful character-drawings. Although the story is ina 
great measure taken up with scenes from Quaker life, yet it is full of 
worldly knowledge. Here for instance is a bit of worldly wisdom, 
which is daily inculeated by match-making mothers—“ Love without 
money cannot give happiness; but money without love, though it may 
not give happiness, can give many things which enable you to bear 
your life very contentedly” (vol. i. p. 48). And this wisdom of the 
market-place is most excellently illustrated in the character of Lady 
Laura, who preferred her dismal, unhealthy house, 274, Egmont Street, 
to ali other houses, however cheerful and healthy, if in a less aristo- 
cratic situation. Nor is Miss Parr less observant of the weaknesses 
of the Quakers than of their superiors. Her sketch of good old 
Nathaniel Fox is masterly. He could see sin in the height of a 
collar, and in the breadth of the brim of a hat. Tartuffe might have 
taken a lesson from this good man in outward matters. His wife’s 
bonnet cost more trouble to obtain than one from Paris in the newest 
style for a lady of fashion. The other characters, too, especially 
Captain Verschoyle, are all equally well drawn. “Dorothy Fox” is 
certainly the pleasantest novel we have read for a long time. We can 
most strongly recommend it, especially to all young ladies, and above 





6 “Dorothy Fox.” By Louisa Parr. London: Strahan and Co, 1871. 
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all to members of the Society of Friends, if they will break through 
what we believe is their general rule, and read anything so desperately 
wicked as a novel. 

“ Episodes in an Obscure Life’”’ is not a novel, although brought out 
to all appearance as one, in the regulation three-volume style. It is, 
however, a great deal better than any work, which deals with the same 
subject, which we have ever read. Most tales, which deal with the 
condition of the poor, whether in London or elsewhere, are generally 
written, so to speak, by amateurs. They see poverty and crime only 
from the outside. Here, however, we have the East End of London, 
described by one who has daily for years lived amongst its crowded 
dens, and who ‘has daily, too, mixed with their wretched occupants. 
The book bears upon it the marks of reality. There is no literary 
artifice. By saying this, however, we do not wish to imply that the 
author’s style is deficient in grace. On the contrary he shows high 
literary power and cultivation. He possesses, too, the mimetic gift, 
which so few possess, in the highest degree. As mere literary sketches 
the bird-catcher, “ Creasses,’”’ the two little crossing-sweepers, and the 
death of Pete, stand very high. The author, too, in places, shows 
deep poetical feeling. The imaginary sketch of the little Bucking- 
hamshire village (vol. i. pp. 258, 259) is perfect. But the real value 
of the work lies in its revelation of that state of heathenism in which 
the lower classes are brought up and live, which is a disgrace to Eng- 
land. This is not the place to discuss the problem of removing 
pauperism, of reforming the thief and the prostitute, and of educating 
the street Arab. But we would most seriously advise every one who 
is interested in these subjects—and who is not ?—be he statesman or 
bishop, political economist or philanthropist, to study these pages. 
The condition of the lower orders in London and in all our big towns 
is a crying sin. We cannot part with the book without expressing a 
word of praise for the honest manly style in which the author relates 
everything which concerns himself. 

Without knowing a word of the Russian language we can sacely say 
that Mr. C. E. Turner’s translation of Tourguéneff’s “On the Eve,’ is 
very readable. It is quite possible, however, that it falls far short of 
the original in that poetical and zsthetic beauty which German critics 
especially claim for Tourguéneff. Still, in Mr. Turner’s version the 
story is very beautiful. It is excessively difficult to give, except at a 
great length, any quotation which does Tourguéneff justice. Here, 
‘for instance, is a passage which, standing by itself, is a half-truth, or 
rather not a truth at all—“‘I was admiring the view. Look with 
what a warm glow those fields glisten in the sun.’ Bersenief lisped a 
little when he spoke. ‘The great thing is colour,’ said Shoubine. 
‘In one word, colour is—nature’” (p. 4). So again, when Bersenief 
complains tliat in the presence of Nature we are compelled to recognise 





7 ‘¢Episodes in an Obscure Life.” London: Strahan and Co. 1871. 
8 “Qn the Eve: a Tale.” By Ivan S. Tourguéneff. Translated from the 
» Russian by C. E. Turner. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1871. 
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our emptiness, and that we cannot find the perfection of delight in 
her, Shoubine replies with another half-truth—“ You have described 
the feelings of a man who does not live, but only observes, and thereby 
grows callous ;” and he proceeds to say, “ Knock as long as you like at 
Nature’s door, she will never give you an intelligible answer—for the 
best of all reasons; she is dumb.”’ It would require several pages to 
bring out Tourguéneff’s true meaning, as put into the mouths of his 
characters. We should advise all readers—both those who know and 
those who do not know Tourguéneff—to read the present volume. 
It makes one wish to know Russian simply to enjoy the pleasure of 
reading Tourguéneff in the original. 

The author of “Joseph and his Friend,’”® plainly telly his readers 
that if they require sensational incidents and mysterious plots, they 
must at once go elsewhere. Like a true artist he relies upon what is 
natural. The quiet scenes at the farm in Pennsylvania are photographs, 
and contrast strangely with those which follow. For though sen- 
sational incidents in the Braddon style are avoided, still there is 
enough mystery in most men’s lives for the artist to deal with. The 
way in which Joseph is gradually drawn into the oil speculation and 
the Amaranth Company is excellently given in detail. Few characters 
are better sketched in the book than Mr. Blessing. The tale from 
this point grows in interest, till it culminates in the mysterious 
poisoning of Joseph’s wife and his trial. But all is told in a quiet, 
simple way, which adds real force to the narrative. We can most 
strongly recommend this story, with its pictures of American life, to 
all who can appreciate simplicity of style and well-drawn characters. 

We can only deal very briefly with the remaining novels on our list. 
The great fault of “ Fair Passions’”” is the same which we have pointed 
out in Mrs. Skelton’s “ How it Came to Pass.” Of course Mrs. Pigott- 
Carleton knows what is or what is not vulgar. She therefore pur- 
posely introduces what we regard as superfluous upon principles of art. 
We wish we could induce ladies to consider what Goethe has some- 
where said upon this very subject. The novel, however, is very readable, 
and considerably above the average. “ Blanche Seymour’’!” is evidently 
written by a lady. And here, again, though not so obviously, the 
same fault as regards art strikes us. The tone of the tale, however, is 
excellent. It possesses, too, many high qualities. The characters, 
more especially the female, are individualized. The author gives pro- 
mise of something much better. We deeply regret that Mr. Trench!? 
should have thrown all his vast experience in Irish matters into the 
form of a novel. Those who are really interested in Ireland do not 
require the bait of a novel. Those who do are not worth writing for. 
Mr. Trench’s volumes ought properly to be discussed in our political 





9 “¢ Joseph and His Friend: a Story of Pennsylvania.” By Bayard Taylor. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 1871. 

10 ‘¢ Fair Passions ; or, The Setting of the Pearls.” A Novel. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Pigott-Carleton. London; Tinsley Brothers. 1871. 

11 ‘*Blanche Seymour.” A Novel. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1871. 

12 ‘Terne: a Tale.”’ By W. Stuart Trench. London: Longmans, Green, 
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se section. Here we can do no more than call attention to its great 
ed literary excellence. Here, too, we may fitly notice Mr. Forsyth’s most 
by able and pains-taking work. It would lead us into an article itself, 
at if we were to discuss the mere question as to how far novelists really 
he represent their times. Mr. Forsyth clearly sees the difficulties. We 
to would most emphatically recommend the volume not only to the public 
a at large, but most of all, more especially the weighty words near the 
id conclusion, to the lady novelists of the day. We most sincerely regret 
of that we have no space to do justice to its many and great merits. 

‘ It has been said by a great critic that since Shakspeare’s day no 
m poet has revealed a power of the same lyrical quality and genuine 


inspiration, with the exception of Shelley. Since Shelley’s day, how- 
J ever, no one has certainly revealed that peculiar lyrical gift, in all its 





” strength and flow of harmony, as Swinburne has.!* He possesses in 
s; a peculiar way many of the characteristics of Shelley. We do not for 
4 one moment mean that he is an imitator of Shelley. He sings pre- 
” cisely as Shelley does, because it is his easiest method of utterance. 
: He hates, too, despotism as Shelley did. He reveals, too, Shelley’s 
d faults. He shows the same wild enthusiasm. His love for liberty 
, makes him almost welcome licence. He reveals further much the same 
defects of style as Shelley. He gives way too much to mere verbal 
.  artifices. He deals, too, frequently with unpleasant images, which by 
t their very repetition, instead of strengthening only weaken his verse. 
| But these faults only appear here and there. How strong, and how 
, keen-edged are his lines may be seen by this fervid appeal to England, 
asking how long she will bear with the temporal and spiritual Philis- 
i tinism of the day— 
* And thou, whom sea-walls sever 
j From lands unwalled with seas, , 
- ff Wilt thou endure for ever, : 
S O Milton’s England, these ? ; 
, Thou that wast his Republic, wilt thou clasp their knees ? ’ 
’ These royalties rust-eaten, 
4 These worm-corroded lies, 


That keep thine head, storm-beaten, 
And sun-like strength of eyes 
From the open heaven and air of intercepted skies ; 
These princelings with gauze winglets 
7 That buzz in the ajr unfurled, 
These summer-swarming kinglets, 
These thin worms crowned and curled, 
; That bask and blink and warm themselves about the world. 
These fanged meridian vermin, 
Shrill gnats that crowd the dusk, 
Night-moths, whose nestling ermine 
mells foul of mould and musk, 
Blind flesh-flies hatched by dark and hampered in their husk.” 


13 “ The Novels and Novelists of the Eighteenth Century. In Illustration of 
the Manners and Morals of the Age.” By William Forsyth, M.A., Q.C. London: 
John Murray. 1871. 

14 ¢¢ Songs Before Sunrise.” By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London : 
F. 8. Ellis, 1871. 
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These are, in spite of all that has been said against them, noble lines, 
worthy of the great Republican poet himself. But Swinburne has 
other moods than these. Here is a delicious landscape taken from the 
commencement of Siena :— 


Tnside this northern summer’s fold 
The fields are full of naked gold, 
Broadcast from heaven on lands it loves; 
The green-veiled air is full of doves; 
Soft leaves that sift the sunbeams let 
Light on the small warm grasses wet 
Fall in short broken kisses sweet, 
And break again, like waves that beat 
Round the sun’s feet.” 


Few will refuse to acknowledge the beauty of this description. The 
epithet “ green-veiled ” is delicious. Tennyson somewhere talks about 
the “green mist ’”’ of the trees, but “ green-veiled’’ is far more subtle 
in its beauty, and refers to that green gloom which every one feels, 
especially in the height and blaze of summer, when plunging under 
the thick dark green foliage of a wood. Equally beautiful and delicate, 
too, is the image of the leaves “sifting,” as they do, the sunbeams, 
which fall on the “small warm grasses wet.’’ To match the beauty of 
this passage we must go all the way back to Chaucer’s “ Flower and 
the Leaf,” and to that wood where the poet found— 

“The greené grass 
So small, so thick, so short, so fresh of hue, 
That most like unto green wool, wot I it was.” 


Mr. Buchanan" has abandoned the pleasant paths in which his muse 
delighted. “Willie Baird” is exchanged for Napoleon III. We 
think Mr. Buchanan has not done justice to his undoubted powers. 
He has attempted to write in about as many weeks a poem, to which 
nearly as many years would hardly do justice. It was but the other 
day, too, that he gave us the “ Book of Orm,” and we see announced 
as in preparation “An Epic Poem.” Shakspeare himself would not 
be equal to such an undertaking. “ Napoleon Fallen” bears on the 
face of it marks of haste. The -very printers seem to have been in 
wild haste in printing it, and have made not mere nonsense, but 
absolute blasphemy of a passage at page 134. Still here and there 
shine out passages, which show Mr, Buchanan’s dramatic and lyrical 

ower. . . uo 
. Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s poems'® very much resemble in style the 
illustrations with which they are adorned. There is a weirdness and 
sadness, not without a deep beauty, which is striking. Like the illus- 
trations they indicate power. Often fanciful and often showing want 
of restraint, they are full of poetical feeling, which is as yet only par- 
tially developed. One of the most beautiful pieces is the “ Glorious 





5 «Napoleon Fallen. A Lyrical Drama.” By Robert Buchanan. London : 


Strahan and Co. 1871. 
16 “ An Epic of Women ; and other Poems.” By Arthur W. E. O’Shaughnessy. 


London: John Camden Hotten. 1870. 
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Lady,” containing the picture of that fair one, of whom all youthful 
poets and painters dream, but whom they never realize, except in the 
world of art. We shall look forward with interest not only to the 
future of the poet, but of the illustrator of this remarkable volume. 

The quick appearance of the second edition of the fourth volume of 
Mr. Morris’s “ Earthly Paradise” 17 proves that there is a public which 
welcomes genuine poetry. Mr. Morris’s popularity has, however, 
something remarkable about it. He is, we have noticed, appreciated 
by those, who as a rule, do not care to read any poetry. To our per- 
sonal knowledge, political economists and scientific men to whom 
Shelley is a mystery and Tennyson a vexation of spirit, read the 
“ Earthly Paradise” with admiration. We do not pretend fully to explain 
this phenomenon. One of the causes, however, obviously is the exces- 
sively easy flow and simple construction of Mr. Morris’s verse. The 
rhyme, too, is never forced. It seems to fall into its place in the most 
natural way possible. Then again, those wonderfully simple photo- 
graphic touches of Mr. Morris’s reveal, without any trouble on the 
reader’s part, the whole scene in a moment bright and vivid. It is 
this direct painting, which in a great measure has made Mr. Morris 
such a favourite with that highly cultivated class of readers and 
thinkers, who shun anything like vagueness and thinness of treatment. 
We must remark, too, in noticing the second edition, the way in which 
Mr. Morris, like Mr. Rossetti, has enriched our language by drawing 
upon the stores of our old and forgotten words. Reading his poem is 
like reading a fresh and more vigorous style of English than that to which 
we are daily accustomed. We have probably the richest language in 
the world, and yet we do not know how to use it effectively. Mr. 
Morris has evidently made our older authors his especial study. If we 
look at merely the first tale in the volume—“ Golden Apples’”—we 
shall see how many noble words he has rescued. First there comes in 
the third line, that fine old word “rack,” for cloud, used by Shakspeare 
and his contemporaries, and which has never gone out of use probably 
in any part of England, certainly in none with which we are acquainted, 
among the peasantry. Then immediately after follows “ foredone,” 
destroyed, another Shakspearian word, but which, like “ forespent,’’ has 
long been forgotten. And these words, like all the others which follow, 
“fell” for skin, “ worm” for dragon, “ness” for headland, still locally 
retained in Devonshire, are never forced upon us, but fall naturally, 
and almost we would say, lovingly into their places. Lastly, we would 
especially call attention to the beauty and freshness with which all natural 
objects are described. As long as there are fields and flowers, and sea 
and sky, Mr. Morris’s “ Earthly Paradise” will be read for the beauty 
and truth with which he has described them all. 

We confess that we have not read Mr. Heetor Courcelle’s “ Adeline.’’'® 





17 ‘*The Earthly Paradise.” A Poem, By William Morris, author of ‘‘ The 
Life and Death of Jason.” Part IV. Second Edition. London: F.S. Ellis, 


1871. 
18 “Adeline. A Poem. In Seven Cantos.” By J. Hector Courcelle. London : 


John Camden Hotten. 1871. 
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The first sonnet upon the late war has been enough for us, There we 
have Paris represented to us first of all as “a syren” (sic), and imme- 
diately after as “a glorious stag.’’ Then the Germans are painted as 
“ northern wolves,” preying upon the siren, and immediately afterwards, 
as cats alternately clawing at the “ glorious stag,”’ and trampling on all 
laws. Bismarck compared Paris to “a madhouse full of monkeys,” but 
this sonnet is like a whole Noah’s Ark gone mad. 

“The Canoness’’!® is one of those many poems, which are so exces- 
sively difficult to criticize, and at the same time to do justice to the 
authors. Plenty of such books appear. They are written by men and 
women of great cultivation and no little poetical power. But they fail 
to attract the slightest public attention. They are read and deservedly 
admired by the author’s circle of friends. Outside that they are never 
heard of. It would take us far too much space to show, why with so 
much cultivation, such genuine poetical feeling, and such irreproachable 
metre and rhymes, these books miss making their mark in the world. 
But that such is the case each quarter shows us only too plainly. 
The author of “'The Canoness” must, like many more, find his reward 
in his work. 

We deeply regret that Mr. Laughton Osborn should continue writing 
tragedies. In the preface to the “ New Calvary,” *° which we are told 
is the commencement of the sixth volume of Mr. Osborn’s dramatic 
series, he writes: “ 1 have written one ‘ Calvary’ to suit the prejudices 
or the superstitions of others. It failed to attract attention. I write 
one now to satisfy myself.” We are much afraid that the second will 
share the fate of the first. Mr. Osborn should remember that in each 
age literature takes its own peculiar form. In one age we have the 
ballad, in another the epic, in a third the drama, and in a fourth the 
novel. Mr. Osborn fights against natural laws. If Shakspeare lived 
amongst us he would most assuredly not now write for the stage. We 
feel a sincere respect for Mr. Osborn. His notes show him to be a 
man who has not only read much, but also, what is far more, thought 
much. His present undertaking is, we fear, hopeless. 

Those who know Mr. Gibbs’s previous pcems will at once recognise 
the chief characteristics of “ Harold Erle”*!—a quiet pensive style, 
and a love for the country. The passages which we prefer in the 
present volume are those descriptive of Harold Erle’s youth and of 
the tour throughout Belgium and up the Rhine. Mr. Gibbs, however, 
must beware of writing too fast. 

Mr. Longland™ has invented a new and peculiar diction, which is 
neither verse nor prose. It would puzzle M. Jourdain’s Maitre de 





19 “The Canoness, A Tale in Verse of the Times of the First French Revolu- 
tion.” London : Bell and Daldy. 1871. 

*0 « Meleagros. The New Calvary. Tragedies,” By Laughton Osborn. 
New York : 1871. 

*t “ Harold Erle. A Biography.” By the Author of ‘The Story of a Life.” 
London: E. Moxon, Son, and Co. 1871. 

*2 «Bernard Alvers, and the War Witch.” A Poetical Romance, in Four 
Cantos. A New and Revised Edition. To which are now added, Songs on the 
late War with Russia. By Joseph Longland. London: Provost and Co, 1871. 
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Philosophie to say what it is. It is neither fish nor flesh. Mr. Long- 
land first gives us a dozen lines of blank verse, and then runs off into 
prose, and then suddenly breaks out into a wild lyric. Here is a speci- 
men of his prose in the Kingsleyan style:—‘ The travelling soldier 
became fatigued, for the day was very hot. At length a running 
spring beneath a willow caught his gaze, so he stopped to drink at the 
bar of God’s public-house, where no change is asked” (pp. 6, 7). The 
idea of God as a licensed publican seems to us slightly profane. After 
this sample of Mr. Longland’s prose, nobody will, we think, wish to 
see his verse. 

“ Leparon to Pavola’’®> shows a great deal of culture. Many passages 
are suggestive. But then the greater portion of the book is unfortu- 
nately only an echo in form, and often in substance, of Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam.” The writer, however, is very unequal. Here, for instance, 
is a slipshod stanza :— 

‘* A likeness of a face divine, 
By nature’s fingers magical : 
Though priceless the original, 
This copy may at least be mine.”—(p. 17.) 
This is, we suppose, thé new poetical way of describing a photograph. 

Although so few years have elapsed since De Quincey passed away, 
yet his writings already seem to belong to another generation. He 
appears as the advocate of everything which we have come to regard 
as radically unsound. In the present volume™ we find him advocating 
class distinction (pp. 101, 102), and regarding war as one of the 
greatest of blessings (p. 201). For all practical purposes De Quincey’s 
writings are utterly valueless, His fame rests upon his style. But to 
praise a man’s style and forget the substance of his writing is very 
much like admiring a man for the cut of his coat and the shape of his 
hat, and to leave out the man himself. De Quincey’s style in his best 
passages is doubtless very beautiful, but then it is suited only for 
dreams and reveries and visions. De Quincey breaks down when he 
writes of ordinary affairs. He wants directness and point, the charac- 
teristics of all great writers. He writes about and about a thing with 
— pompousness. Take, for instance, his description of Mezzo- 
anti— 

“ He knew, I believe (so as to speak familiarly), thirty-four languages, whereas 
a Scandinavian clergyman (Swedish or Norse), who has died since the Cardinal, 
and was reputed to have mastered fifty-six, probably only read them. But what 
ultimate value attached to this hyperbolical acquisition? If one wrote an 
epitaph for his Eminence, one might be tempted into saying, ‘ Here lies a man 
that, in the act of dying, committed a robbery, absconding from his poor fellow- 
creatures with a va motte polyglot dictionary’ ” (p. 129). 

This is by no means a bad specimen of that forcibly feeble style of 
writing which De Quincey adopts when he wishes to be particularly 





%3 «*Leparon to Pavola; and other Poems.” By Edward Geare, London: 
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effective. But how poor is this pompous and would-be humorous 
epitaph compared to the one which was really proposed to be in- 
scribed on Mezzofanti’s tomb :—“ Here lies the man who possessed the 
keys of all languages, but opened none.” The latter is really brilliant 
and true, De Quincey’s is would-be brilliant and not exactly true. 
Further, De Quincey’s ordinary style is full of faults. He literally 
sows his pages over with italics. We can only compare his writings to 
a lady’s letter, with its constant dashes and meaningless underlining 
of every other word, whilst his notes do duty for so many postscripts. 
Take such a sentence as this :—‘‘ Sublime Goddesses.’ The word 
oépuvoc is usually rendered venerable in dictionaries ; not a very flatter- 
ing epithet for females. But I am disposed to think that it comes to 
our idea of the sublime, as near as a Greek word could come” (p. 31). 
Now nothing is gained by these italics. They are a sort of literary 
slang. Again, De Quincey, so to speak, tesselates his sentences with 
foreign words and quotations. This does not so much show a know- 
ledge of other languages as an ignorance of the vast resources of one’s 
own. The quality of De Quincey’s humour has, too, in our opinion, 
been much overrated. It is as a rule not only strained, but defaced 
by vulgarity. Here is a specimen of what we mean, which also reveals 
some of his other faults :—‘‘* Quis tulerit Gracchos,’ says Juvenal in 
a well-known line, ‘ de seditione querentes ?’ To my correspondent, as 
being a ‘gal,’ I shall not be offering any affront in translating this 
line’ (p. 54, foot-note). Here is another specimen :—“ In the upper 
part of the page, where the Professor would feel himself striding away 
in nubibus, oh crimini! what larkings there would have been, what 
sprees with the Aurora Borealis” (p. 103). A man’s humour is not 
of a very high class who depends upon such slang as “ gal ”’ in italics 
and “crimini!” for effect. Lastly, De Quincey’s revolting egotism and 
his utter injustice to his opponents, take away much of the reader’s 
sympathy for one who seems to have suffered no ordinary share of 
life’s misfortunes. It is, however, only justice to say that the present 
is a most convenient edition of his works, printed on good paper and in 
good type, though the publishers should have been careful not to 
have printed the Greek sometimes with and sometimes without 
accents. 

Quite a new era in children’s literature has arrived. The publishers 
seem to vie with one another who can send forth the daintiest bindings 
and the prettiest illustrations. The subject-matter, too, is as a rule 
excellent. A very high place must be given to Mrs. George MacDo- 
nald’s “Chamber Dramas for Children.”*® And it is by no means 
such an easy matter as might at first sight be supposed to write plays 
for children. As in dramas for the stage, construction, action, and 
plot must all be rigorously attended to. Mrs. MacDonald’s dialogue 
is thoroughly dramatic. She never becomes tedious. There is, too, a 
playfulness in her manner which is especially winning. 

Mr. Ascott R. Hope has so thoroughly made good his claim as a 





® “Chamber Dramas for Children.” By Mrs. George MacDonald, London: 
Strahan and Co, 1870. 
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writer for boys, that we are not surprised to see that his new work” is 
already in a second edition. His “Stories about Boys” possess all 
those characteristics which have made him such a universal favourite. 
He is able to draw both schoolboys and schoolmasters. His book is 
full not merely of genuine fun, but sound practical morality. 

It is a great pity that Mr. Henry Kingsley cannot put his tall talk 
aside when he writes for boys.27_ It might be said of him, as was said 
of Johnson, that if he ever wrote a fable about the fish, he would 
make his minnows talk like whales. If Mr. Henry Kingsley really 
wishes to see the way in which birds should speak, we should advise 
him to turn to Mr. Courthope’s “ Paradise of Birds,” in which the 
birds talk the wittiest language since the days of Aristophanes. There 
Mr. Kingsley may find delicate humour, happy travesty, and bright 
fancy, which contrast strongly with his clumsy extravagance. 

All boys and girls, and even grown-up people, will welcome the 
author of “ Lilliput Levee.” The “ Lectures”* in the present volume 
are all in their ways admirable. There is a thoroughly liberal tone 
about them which we cannot too highly praise. No one, whatever be 
his creed, need be afraid to put this little book into a child’s hands. 
The poetry is of so high a quality and of such rare excellence, that we 
hope the writer may be induced to give us more in a separate volume. 
Here, for instance, are two stanzas from a short piece, which concludes 
the essay upon Art and Artists :— 

The lad and lass were forced to part, 

They kissed and went along ; 

The sigh went into the poet’s heart, 
And it came out a song. 

The sun, down-sloping in the west, 
Made gold the evening air ; 

The sight went into the painter’s breast, 
And grew to a picture fair.” 


The concluding stanzas are not quite equal to these. There is a little 
bit too much of the “Salem” of an Oxford Newdegate about them. 

Although “ Jasmine Leigh”” is written, we suppose, for young 
people, yet it is really a work of art, from which all our novelists, with 
one or two exceptions, might take a lesson. The author possesses 
something of Miss Austen’s power. She represents her characters by 
those minute touches which show the artist. Not a single stroke is 
blurred. Every character is distinct, from Lord Teaham with his bad 
jokes down to little Charlie with his bad English. The talkative 
vulgar Mrs. Purtley is hit off in a sentence—“ she strings all her 
words together with tapes, so that there is never a tenth of an inch 
between them” (p. 56). Equally admirable is the way in which the 
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German Prince, with his broken English, is brought before us— 
“T fear you are unhealthy,” he said this evening to Lady Teaham, 
“vou do eat so very small. Will you not try some sheep’s meat, 
which I find very cood ? or some feesh, which already this morning 
rambled in the stream ?” (p. 63). And Lady Teaham herself, who is 
too listless to even say “No thank you,” when anything is handed 
to her at dinner, but only moves her head sadly, is equally well hit 
off. Our favourite, however, is the stern republican, Madame Diirn- 
field. The conclusion is especially pathetic. The scene at the trial 
may almost take rank with the well-known scene in “ Adam Bede.” 
We have only one slight remark to make. There seems just now to 
be amongst novelists a run upon “the shorn lamb.” Mr. Francillon 
partly gave it tous. Here, however, we find it flourishing in full. 
“We can bear anything God sends us. He tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb” (p. 205). A Scotchman not long ago quoted it to us, 
as a text of Scripture, concerning a pair of spectacles which he 
was wearing for short sight. The proverb is a sheer piece of non- 
sense. In the first place, lambs are never shorn, and in the second 
place, God certainly does not, in this country at least, where the fury 
of March winds and of “lamb storms” is proverbial, temper the wind 
for them. Most people, however, like our Scotchman, seem to regard 
the saying as an inspired verse from the Bible, much as Lisbeth Bede 
did Adam’s favourite saying, “ God helps those who help themselves.” 
“Tt sounds like a text,”-said the old woman. We suppose that it is 
useless to tell such people that this popular piece of nonsense comes 
from Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey,” vol. ii. p. 175 [1773], and that 
Sterne either took it from a saying in George Herbert’s “ Jacula 
Prudentium”—* To a close shorn sheep God gives wind by measure,” 
or still more probably from the French proverb, “A brebis tondue 
Dieu mesure le vent.”8° In either case, like all plagiarists, Sterne 
spoilt the original. Still, we suppose popular opinion will have its 
way, and will stil] go on quoting this nonsense as Scripture. Such 
people will probably answer us as Kit Lancaster is said to have done, 
*** My friend, keep money in thy purse.” “’Tis one of Solomon’s 
proverbs,” said one; another answering, “that he thought ’twas not 
there; “if it be not,’ replied Kit Lancaster, “it should have been, 
for ’tis as good as any he hath.” *! 

Space alone prevents us from dealing at any length with the trans- 
lations, which are of a far higher quality than usual. Mr. King’s® 
version of the “ Metamorphoses of Ovid’? is especially noticeable for 
its poetical qualities and easy flow of its verse. Just now, when Dar- 
win’s great work has appeared, an unusual interest attaches itself to 
those well-known lines in the beginning of the first book— 

“Os homini sublime dedit, coelumque tueri 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 





3 “Te Dictionnaire des Halles” [1696], p. 23. 

31 «* Howell’s Proverbs’ [1659], p. 17. 

32 «The Metamorphoses of Publius Ovidius Naso.” Translated in English 
Blank Verse. By Henry King, M.A. London and Edinburgh: William Black- 
wood and Son. 1871. 
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Mr. King’s translation of the whole passage is remarkably faithful, 
whilst the description which immediately follows of the Golden Age, 
is steeped in the beauty of the original. Mr. King’s version must, to 
use Emerson’s phrase, be the bridge over which the unlearned must 
travel. 

Nothing perhaps is so noticeable as the way in which not only 
speculation, but social customs repeat themselves. The first piece 
which we opened upon in Mr. Moore’s translation of “ Propertius,’”™ 
was to Cynthia— 

** Quid juvat ornato procedere, vita, capillo, 
Et tenues Coa veste movere sinus ?” 

Had Propertius lived to-day, he might have asked the same 
question, and those which follow, with equal force. Mr. Moore has 
not only succeeded in translating the satire of the piece with much 
point and neatness, but has rendered its poetical feeling with much 
beauty. His translation, like Mr. King’s, will be a great boon for all 
English readers. 

It would be interesting to see a short criticism upon all the various 
translations in English of Homer from the time of Arthur Hall, the 
Member for Grantham, down to the present. We cannot here pre- 
tend to criticise the newest version, by Mr. Cordery.** We can 
simply say that we have tested it in several crucial passages, and that 
he fairly on his part realizes Goethe’s saying, that whatever is good is 
translateable. His version of the concluding lines of the eighth 
Book, so well known by Tennyson’s translation, is especially good. 
With Lord Derby’s, Worsley’s, and Mr. Cordery’s translations the 
English reader can now have no excuse for ignorance. 

* Pesach Pardel’’* is decidedly humorous. Its great fault is want of 
concentration arising partly from the metre, and partly from the author 
giving way to his own great facility of expression. Some of the hits 
are decidedly clever. Pesach’s studies are particularly well described. 
They would not of course be complete without Shakspeare. 

“ Und also sprach der weise Mann im Backenbart, 
Er halt aus eignem Hefte seine Vorlesung 
Aesthetisch-philosophisch iiber Shakespeare’s Kunst 
Und seine Welt.” 

What the Professor says, may be guessed by those who are well 
read in Ulrici and Gervinus. 

Shakspeare, however, may have many critics without their interfering 
one with another. The second edition of Herr Simrock’s®* work upon 
the sources of Shakspeare’s plays, is without doubt one of the most va- 
luable contributions to Shakspearian literature which we have received 
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from Germany for many years. The only works which we can at all 
compare with it in English, are Mr. Payne Collier’s “ Shakspeare’s 
Library,” and the introductions to the plays, in Mr. Halliwell’s folio 
edition of Shakspeare, which, however, is inaccessible to the general 
public. Herr Simrock, however, does not give the originals in English, 
but has gone through the labour of translating them and the others 
into German. So scrupulous is he, that he often imposes upon him- 
self the trouble of translating the old snatches of song into corre- 
sponding German metres and rhymes. Thus, in Herr Simrock’s version 
of Lodge’s “ Euphues Golden Legacy,” upon which Shakspeare’s “ As 
You Like It” is founded, we find the lines :-— 
* Of all chast birdes the pheenix doth excell, 

Of all strong beastes the lyon beares the bell, 

Of all sweet flowers the rose doth sweetest smel, 

Of all faire maydes my Rosalynd is fairest.” 


Thus translated :— 
** Es herscht der Phonix in der Liifte Reich, 
Dem Lowen ist kein Thier an Starke gleich, 
Die Ros an Duft wie keine Blume reich, 
Wie nie ein Madchen schén ist Rosalinde.”—Vol. ii. p. 284. 

Although Herr Simrock does not always go through this labour 
yet he does so in many cases, and this will serve as an indication of 
the thoroughness with which his book is written. 

We are afraid that modern German dramas are in much the same 
condition as our own. At all events, as far as the actual quality goes, 
Herr Kruse’s “ Wullenwever’’’’ reads very much like some of our own 
modern five act tragedies. Probably, however, the play will enlist the 
sympathies of Germans through its hero, from whom it derives its 
name. 





87 “*Wullenwever.” Trauerspiel in fiinf Aufziigen. Von Heinrich Kruse. 
Leipzig : S. Hirzel. 1870. 
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*,* The writer of the article which we published last Octo- 
ber on “The New York Gold Conspiracy” is not now in Eng- 
land: we therefore publish the following letter without those 
comments which had he seen it he would have added, and which 
he will probably supply for publication in our next Number.— 
Editor of the Westminster Review. 


To the Editor of the Westminster Review. ' 


Sir,—An article in your Number for October last, upon what is 
called “ The New York Gold Conspiracy,” contains two passages re- 
ferring to me, to which I must beg leave to call your attention. I 
did not see them till too late for an answer in the January Number. 
They are the following :— 

“The value of Mr. Field’s services to Messrs. Fisk and Gould 
was not to be measured even by the enormous fees their generosity 
paid him. His power over certain judges became so absolute as to 
impress the popular imagination 

“One of the first acts of the Erie gentlemen after the crisis was to 
summon their lawyers and set in action their judicial powers. The 
object was to prevent the panic-stricken brokers from using legal 
process to force settlements, and so render the entanglement inextri- 
cable. Messrs. Field and Shearman came and instantly prepared a 
considerable number of injunctions, which were sent to their judges, 
signed at once and immediately served. Gould then was able to dic- 
tate the terms of settlement; and after a week of complete paralysis, 
Broad Street began at last to show signs of returning life. As a legal 
curiosity, one of these documents, issued some time after the crisis, 
may be reproduced, in order to show the powers wielded by the Erie 


managers : 
“ “SUPREME COURT. 


H. N. Smrru, Jay Gourp, H. H. 
Martin and J. B. Baca, 
Plaintiffs, 
against Injunction by order. 
Joun Bonner and Artuvur L. 
SEWELL, 
Defendants. 


“¢ Tt appearing satisfactorily to me by the complaint, duly veri- 
fied by the plaintiffs, that sufficient grounds for an order of injunction 
exist, I do hereby order and enjoin... . that the defendants John 
Bonner and Arthur L. Sewell, their agents, attorneys, and servants, 
refrain from pressing their pretended claims against the plaintiffs, or 
either of them, before the Arbitration Committee of the New York 
Stock Exchange, or from taking any proceedings thereon, or in rela- 
tion thereto, except in this action. 
“¢Grorae G. Barnagp, JS.C. 
“* * New York, December 29th, 1869.’ 
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‘Mr. Bonner had practically been robbed with violence by Mr. 
Gould, and instead of his being able to bring the robber into court as 
the criminal, the robber brought him into court as criminal, and the 
judge forbade him to appear in any other character. Of all Mr. 
Field’s distinguished legal reforms and philanthropic projects, this 
nT is, beyond a doubt, the most brilliant and the most suc- 
cessful.” 

These passages, made up partly of direct statement and partly of 
insinuation, cover about as much untruth as could be crowded into so 
many lines. I will take the trouble to answer only the most im- 
portant. The article was intended no doubt to make your readers 
believe that I was, in some sense, a party to the alleged conspiracy 
before its culmination, and that, afterwards, I misused legal process to 
shield the conspirators. I answer: 

First. I had no knowledge or information of the origin or progress 
of the transactions here described as the New York Gold Conspiracy, 
till within a few hours of their culmination, which was on Friday, the 
24th of September. Indeed, I had not till then heard that any specu- 
lation in gold was going on. 

Seconp. I was not consulted about these transactions, or any ques- 
tions growing out of them, and gave no advice on the subject, till the 
morning of Tuesday, the 28th of September. 

TurrD. Being then consulted, I gave my opinion respecting the 
power of the members of the Gold and Stock Exchanges to change 
the terms of contracts, made with reference to the rules of the former, 
and the competency of the courts to prevent the members from 
carrying out their own will by compulsory arbitration and expulsion. 
How far this opinion was good in law, was for the courts of this State 
and of the United States to decide. They were quite competent to 
decide it, and whatever your correspondent may think, the final result 
would have been determined by learning as great, and motives as pure, 
as are found in the courts of England; and no person can have a 
higher opinion of these than I have. 

Fourrtu. I have no relations with any of the judges of this State, 
and no power over them, other than such as the members of the Eng- 
lish Bar have in respect to their own judges: “the gossip of Wall- 
street,” if any such as is stated in your article ever existed (which I 
do not believe), to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Firra. So far as I am informed, there were in all twenty-eight in- 
junctions, growing out of the gold transactions, in their various 
aspects, obtained in September, October, November, and December, of 
which twelve were granted by Mr. Justice Cardozo, eight by Mr. 
Justice Clerke, three by Mr. Justice Sutherland, one by Mr. Justice 
Barnard, one by Mr. Justice Gilbert,.one by Mr. Justice Brady, one 
by Mr. Justice MeCunn, and one by Mr. Justice Loew. Ten out of 
the twenty-eight were obtained by Field and Shearman (an attorney’s 
firm composed of three of my partners): eighteen were obtained by 
other attorneys. In two only of those obtained by Field and Shear- 
man did the defendants move against them. The argument was had 
before Mr. Justice Ingraham, upon motion to dissolve the injunctions ; 
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and immediately after the argument the defendants proposed and the 
plaintiffs agreed to an arrangement by which the suits were dis- 
missed, and the proceedings before the Arbitration Committee were 
abandoned. 

Srixtu. The injunction dated the 29th of December, which your 
correspondent regards as “a legal curiosity,” possibly because he 
knows little about injunctions, and which he pronounces “the most 
brilliant and the most successful” of all my “ distinguished legal 
reforms and philanthropic projects,” was the only injunction granted 
by Mr. Justice Barnard in the whole litigation. Most lawyers would 
suppose, that in order to judge of its propriety the complaint should 
be looked into, unless it be clear—which one must be a very rash 
lawyer to assert—that no possible state of facts would justify such an 
injunction. I send herewith the complaint, and an opinion of Mr. 
Bosworth, late Chief Justice of our Superior Court, than whom there 
is no higher legal authority in the State, by which you will see that 
the injunction was proper to be sought and proper to be granted. He 
says, as you will perceive, that “ unless the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the voluntary association, known as the New York Gold Exchange, 
are of greater validity than the common law and the revised statutes 
of this State (New York), in relation to agreements in writing, signed 
by parties to a controversy, to submit to the determination of desig- 
nated arbitrators, then it is clear, that when the plaintiff refused to 
submit the claim of the defendants Bonner and Sewell to the decision 
of the arbitration committee, the authority of the latter to act was 
at an end.” 

Seventu. The same Bonner, who is said to have been practically 
“robbed with violence by Mr. Gould,” and whom it is said to have 
been Mr. Gould’s object to prevent “from using legal process to force 
settlements,” has now brought his claims against Messrs. Gould and 
Fisk into Court in eight suits, for damages amounting to more than 
$80,000, on gold contracts alleged to have been made by seven differ- 
ent persons or firms, while seven other suits have been brought for 
more than $330,000, in the name of a third person who claims 
through him, all the fifteen suits proceeding from one attorney’s 
office. 

The complaint, in each of the eight suits, after alleging a contract 
to sell gold by a co-plaintiff to Gould, Fisk, and others, on the 23rd of 
September, 1869, goes on to make this further statement: “ That on 
or about the .... day of December, 1869, the plaintiff... . 
sold and assigned his right, title, and interest in said contract, and the 
claim for damages for the breach thereof, to the plaintiff, John Bonner, 
on the agreement and understanding between said plaintiff and said 
Bonner, that said Bonner should superintend and prosecute the col- 
lection of the same, with other claims of like character, and pay one- 
half of said claim to the plaintiff, ... . after deducting the ex- 
penses and disbursements of collecting the same. That said Bonner 
assigned said claim on or about the 19th day of January, 1870, to one 
Edgar C. Baylis, who, on or about the 25th day of January, 1870, 
re-assigned the same to said Bonner.” It should seem therefore, that 
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Bonner had no dealings whatever with Gould and Fisk, and no claims 
of his own against them, but that, months after the gold speculation 
was over, he got hold of other men’s claims, to prosecute upon speeu- 
lation. Meantime, being one of the proprietors of the Mew York 
Times, he has his paper at work to prejudice the defence and defame 
the lawyers defending. 

Will you do me the favour to insert this letter in the forthcoming 
number of your Review, and oblige, 

Your obedient servant, 


Davip Duptey FIeExp. 


New York, February 13th, 1871. 
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